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A GLIMPSE 


HIS and the suc- 
ceeding pages con- 
tain a series of 
sketches of some of 
the principal build- 
ings in the flourish- 
ing city of St. Lou- 
is, which will en- 
able our readers to 
form some idea of 
the importance and 
wealth of the place. 
The city of St. 
Louis, occupyin 
the geographi 
centre of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, its 
advantages as a 
commercial depot 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


cannot he exaggerated. It is located on the 
west hank of the Mississippi River, 1210 miles 
by the course of the river from New Orleans, 
and 86% from the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
first settlement was made here about 1764, by a 
company of merchants on whom the French 
director-general of Louisiana had conferred the 
exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians 
on the Missouri. They built a large house and 
four stores, which, in 1770, had increased to forty 
houses, including a fort and a small French gar- 
rison for defence. In 1780, an attack of British 
and Indians was successfully repelled by the 
American forces under General Clark. St. Leste 
was formerly the seat of government of Missouri. 
Its site is lofty, and hence its proverbial salu- 
brity. It rises from the river by two plains; the 
first, which is alluvial, being twenty feet above 
the highest water; and the second, which is a 
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limestone bank, ing forty feet higher than 
the first to the level of the adjacent country. 
From the river to the first of these terraces, the 
ascent is abrupt, but the second acclivity is more 
gradual. The prospect from the upper terrace 
is extensive delightful. Situated almost at 
the focus to which the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Illinois and Ohio converge, St. Louis must 
scarcely surpassed by any in ni tates. 
The rate of New 4 alone exceeds it now. 
The city swarms with steamboats, baffling an 

t depot t of departure e Amer- 
an Ger na, and for the lead mines of the up- 
per Mississippi. Here hunters, trappers, miners, 
adventurers and emigrants meet in the u- 
tion of their various objects, and hence diverge 
to the most distant parts of the great West. 
Under the French and Spanish colonial sway, 
St. Louis was a mere village, and originally laid 
out on the first bank, consisting of three narrow 
streets parallel to the river’s course. Under the 
auspices of the American settlers, it soon extend- 
ed itself to the uw plain, This portion of 
the city is well laid out, with broad and airy 
streets, crossing each other at right angles. The 
city is built compactly for an extent of about 
two miles, with extensive suburbs. Many of 
the warehouses, public buildings, and private 


residences are fine of architecture. 
The limestone, here, furnishes 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


excellent building material. One ot our pic- 
tures represents the Court House. It is a mas- 
sive structure, well and securely built, and thor- 
oughly fire-proof. It is situated in the square 
formed by Fourth, Market, Fifth and Chesnut 
Streets. On the right of our picture will be seen 
= of the Planters’ Hotel. The Mercantile 

i Hall is the subject of another illustra- 
tion. It stands at the corner of Fifth and Lo- 
cust Streets, has one hundred and five feet front, 
is twenty-seven feet deep and ninety feet high, 
and cost $140,000. The lower story on Fifth 
Street is devoted to stores. On Locust Street it 
is occupied by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The second floor contains the Library, 
which embraces eleven thousand volumes, select- 
ed with excellent judgment; also a neat Lec- 
ture Room, which will seat an audience of seven 
hundred persons. But the principal feature is 
the Hall, which will seat two thousand persons. 
It is most beautifully decorated, and is a credit 
to the The High School, the subject of 
another of our vings, is situated on Olive 
Street, and is a substantial Gothic building. It 
has eighty feet front, and is one hund and 
four feet deep. The basement is finished as a 
lecture room. It occu an elevated ition 
near the western limits of the city. The Medi- 
cal Department of the University, shown in our 
third engraving, is situated at the corner of Myr- 


tle and Seventh Streets, and is a fine building, 


of a pleasing style of architecture. Our next 
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A GLIMPSE OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ving delineates “ McDowell’s as 
it is familiarly called. It is a dispensary con- 
nected with the Medical mt of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. It is ted opposite the 
Pacific Railroad terminus. Our view is taken 
from Seventh Street. The building on the right 
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is the St. Joseph’s Academy, by the brothers of 
the Christian schools. Market, 
shown in our first picture, in an unique but not 
unpleasing building, situated at the corner of 
Biddle and Thirteenth Streets, and is a place of 
great business activity. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The engravings following the St. Louis set 
faithfully san some of the most striki 
features of Keokuk, Iowa. Keokuk is one o 
the most thriving and beautiful among the mar- 
vellous young cities of the great West. It is 
the semi-capital of Lee county. From its geo- 
ery position, at the foot of the “ Lower 

pids ” of the Mississippi River, and from its 
other local advantages, it has been not inaptly 
termed the “Gate City” of Iowa. Situated in 
the southeast corner of the State, it is the only 
city of Iowa that has uninterrupted water com- 
munication with the great tributary of the 
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“ Father of Waters,” and must therefore remain, 
as it is now, the principal outlet for the produce 
of one of the largest and most fertile States of the 
Union, so long as river transportation is cheaper 
than railroad for heavy freight. Notwithstand- 
ing these natural facilities for trade, an extensive 
system of railroads is projected from Keokuk. 
The Des Moines road, following that rich val- 
ley to Fort Des Moines, 150 miles in the heart of 
the State, is rapidly going on. The Keokuk, 
Mount Pleasant and Muscatine Railroad runs 
northward. The site of Keokuk is remarkably 
fine. It covers the top and slopes of a large 
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bluff, round which the river sweeps in a semi- | thousand; but, according to the ratio of increase in 
circle, and thus commands a noble prospect ex- | previous years, it will yf three 
tending many miles north and south, and is | thousand on those figures b emigration of 
exempt from those diseases so prevalent in the | the present season. There te an extensive and 
low bottom lands of the western country. The | rapidly increasing wholesale business done in 
city now contains a population of seven or eight | manu red goods, groceries, etc., which are 
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supplied to an immense ultural region north 
and west, and the demand seems to exceed the 
supp!y. This is especially the case with build- 
ing material ; and double the number of mechan- 
re Ne every trade would find employment at 
_ The citizens are mostly eastern 
their energy is shown by the modern 
ootenemmaate y introduced. The gas 
works, of which a view is given in one of our 
engravings, erected by Messrs. Herrick & Kil- 
bourne in 1855, are built of brick, in a tasteful 
style of architecture that does the designer much 
credit. The Keokuk Athenzum is a handsome 
brick building, with a neatly ornamented front, 


on Second Street, between Johnson and Main. 


SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The crossing of the last named street is seen in 
the middle distance of the picture. It runs at a 
right angle to the river, and is a wide, straight, 
macadamized avenue over a mile long, lined with 
substantial stores, many of which would do credit 
to Washington Street or Broadway. The inter- 
section of this main thoroughfare with the 

ive oO} ts, landing, etc., looking 
as 9 the north. On the ri heis the river and 
the distant shore of Illinois. large proportion 
of the residences in and around Keokuk are well 
and tastefully built. The Female Seminary is a 
specimen of this sort of architecture. It is con- 
structed of stone, in an ouaee shape, and, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


with the surrounding grounds, occupies the sum- 
mit of the bluff, commanding a magnificent 
prospect in every direction; just to the left is 
seen the residence of Colonel Curtis. A line of 
splendid steam-packets runs daily between Keo- 
kuk and St. Louis; the namber of steamboat 
arrivals in 1852 was 795. The Lower ids 
are eleven miles in extent, in the course of which 
the river has a fall of twenty-four feet. The 
cargoes of vessels ascending the river are tran- 
shipped over the rapids by steamers drawn by 
horses, and then reshipped on board of steam- 
boats for their destination. The city contains 
the medical department of the State University, 
six or seven churches, three academies, several 
public schools and a hospital. Two weekly 
newspapers and a medical journal are published 
here. The town contains also between eighty 
and — stores, two steam flouring mills and 
two iron foundries. The value of the merchan- 
dize reported as sold here in 1852 was $1,345,000. 
The Mississippi is about a mile wide at Keokuk, 
flows on a bed of limestone, and is bordered by 
bluffs rising abruptly to the height of one hun- 
dred and fi y feet. The above statistics, though 
the latest published, probably give an imperfect 
idea of the condition and business of the place, 
which is conducted on the high-pressure, go- 
ahead principle, and increases yearly in magni- 
tude. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that it is really “something of a village,” as 
our New York friends are willing to admit that 
Boston is. The State of Iowa, of which Keo- 
kuk is one of the most remarkable cities, formed 
originally a part of the Louisiana purchase, then 
successively a part of Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
lastly of lowa territory. The first permanent 
settlement was commenced at Burlington in 
1833. It was admitted into the Union in 1846. 
It is bounded as follows: North by Minnesota 
territory, east by the Mississippi, west by the In- 
dian territory and Minnesota, from the former of 
which it is separated by the Missouri, and from 
the latter by the Great Sioux River, and south 
by Missouri. It contains an area of 50,914 
uare miles. The face of the country is gener- 
ally a rolling prairie, furrowed by several impor- 
tant rivers, such as the Des Moines, 450 miles 
long, which traverses the entire State, the Skunk 
River, 200, and the Iowa, 300 miles long. Iowa 
4 rich in —— eget about one-tenth of 
e great region of Upper Mississippi 
lies within the States. In 1853, 3,256,970 poueas 
of lead were shipped from Dubuque and Buena 
Vista. Zine an _—_ are found, and there 
are alsO productive mines. The climate is 
healthy, and permits of varied the 
h tree blossoms in April, fall wheat ripens 


in July, spring wheat in August, and Indian 
i ctober. 


corn in O The rivers are generally 
frozen over from two to three months in winter. 
The soil is ly excellent and easily tilled, 
and there is a due admixture of woodland and 
prairie ; the staple productions are Indian corn, 
wheat, and live stock, besides large quantities of 
barley, buckwheat, oats, , butter, 

» weet, y and bees- 
wax. Iowa is, on the whole, well wooded, 
though north of the 42d parallel of latitude 
there is a scarcity of timber. Ash, elm, sugar 


and white maple grow in belts on the river banks. : 
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Among the other trees are oak, black and white 
walnut, locust, ironwood, cottonwood, lime and 
way Manufactures are yet in their infancy ; 
t as the State possesses abundance of coal an 
water power, we may presume that they will be 
rapidly developed. In 1850 there were 482 man- 
ufacturing establishments, with an average year- 
ly product of about $500. Three of them were 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, employing 
about $5500 capital, and producing castings 
worth $8500 ; one woolen factory, with $31,225 
capital, produces stuffs valued at $13,000, and 
breweries and distilleries, producing from an in- 
vestment of $19,000, 160,000 gallons of whiskey, 
beer, etc. In 1852, $280,483 were invested in 
miils and distilleries. We have alluded above 
to the internal improvements of the State. 
Thoughtful provision is made for education. All 
lands granted by Congress, all escheated estates, 
and whatever per cen Congress may allow 
on the public lands sold within the State, are to 
constitute a fund, the interest of which, and the 
rent of unsold lands, together with military and 
court fines, are to form an appropriation for the 
support of public schools in lowa, which are to 
be under the direction of a superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction elected for three years by the 
people. Schools must be kept open at least 
three months in every year in each district. An 
appropriation is also made for the support of 
Towa University, which is to be ———_ In 
1850 thete were two colleges, with 100 pupils; 
742 public schools, with 29,616 ~—_ and 31 
academies and other schools, with 1051 pupils. 
In the same year there were 193 churches in 
Iowa, of which the Baptists owned 20; Chris- 
tians, 10; Con ationalists, 14 ; Episcopalians, 
5; Friends,5; Lutherans, 4; Methodists, 71 ; 
Presbyterians, 38, and Roman Catholics, 18. 
The rest were divided among German Reformed, 
Moravians and Universalists. Many excellent 
newspapers are published in the State, which 
also contains several libraries established on a 
good basis. The governor of the State is chosen 
for four years, and receives a salary of $1000 ; 
the senate is chosen for the same period, and the 
resentatives for a term of two years— all 
elected by the people. The sessions of the Leg- 
islature are biennial, and the two branches assem- 
ble on the first Monday in December of each al- 
ternate year. The members receive $2 per diem 
for the first fifty days of the session, and $1 a day 
thereafter—a plan unfavorable to protracted de- 
bates and dilatory legislation; the members 
receive mileage at the rate of $2 for every twen- 
ty miles of travel. The judiciary consists of a 
supreme court, presided over by one chief and 
two associate judges, receiving each $1000 per 
annum, and of district courts, each presided over 
by one judge, who receives $1000 a year. The 
judges of the supreme court are elected by a joint 
vote of the Legislature for six years, and the dis- 
trict judges by the people of their district for five 
ears. The assessed value of property in Iowa 
n 1853, was $49,384,905: In 1854 the public 
debt was $79,795. There was but one bank in 
June, 1852, with a capital of $200,000. But, 
after all, statistics and figures convey to few 
minds an accurate idea of the substantial realities 
they represent. A careful tour can only realize 
its greatness and the extent of its resources. 
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HARVEST IN 


Three of the last four engravings in this number 
of the re, represent the rural pursuits of the 
people in Norma’ ae France, while one is devoted 
to @ representation of wine-making in Pola, 
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HARVEST IN NORMANDY. 


NORMANDY. 


Istria. The first picture delineates the wood- 
cutters and wood-carriers in the forest of Bro- 
tonne, Normandy. A long file of horses and 
mules, the foremost furnished with panniers and 


VIEW OF THE LEVEE, KEOKUK, IOWA. 
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bells, and each bearing a heavy load of even cut qnesty-eeinnel, ragle attention. In the dis- 
sticks, winds its way through the mountain tant gorge of the hills a quaint old town is visi- 
A peasant boy in his sabots, or wooden shoes, | ble. The peasant women of Normandy wear a 
heads the column. On one of the horses a peas- | very picturesque dress, the effect of which is 
ant girl is riding, her feet comfortably ensconced | heightened by gay colors. The petticoat is per- 
in a pannier, listening to the compliments of a | haps of intense red, the neckerchief of pink, the 
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HARVEST IN NORMANDY. 


apron striped with orange, and not unfrequentl 

“ bends = all,” not exactly the “ ee, sky.” 
but the much less poetical canopy of an immensely 
large scarlet umbrella, which is used as a defence 
against the overpowering heat of the sun. Seen 
among the depths of the green forests, such forms 


Hit 


\\ 


give a richness and harmony to icture, 
which would otherwise be wanting. “fe 
there are coal mines in forty different depart- 
ments of France, yet the abundance of firewood 
produced in the forests is still sufficiently great 
to prevent coal from being used exclusively, even 
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where the wood is not procurable; while the 
want of internal communication still farther lim- 
its the use of coal. Many of the French colleries 
are lying idle, or nearly so, because the expense 
of the coal itself, ad to the cost of transport 
over insufficient roads and canals, raises the price 


~ 
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too largely to enable the seller to compete 

the forest proprietor. It has been that i 
the department of Aveyron, the 

property worked, would provide a supp! 

equal to the wants of France; but that 
ciencies in respect to roads and canals 
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bounty of nature almost unavailable. One eighth 
of the surface of France is still covered with 
woods and forests, the annual produce from 
which, comprising building timber and firewood, 
is estimated at about thirty millions of dollars. 
Ten years ago it was estimated that France, with 
half as many more inhabitants, consumed onl 
one fifth the quantity of coal burned in England. 
The consumption of every kind of fuel in Paris 
amounted at that time in value to nearly eight 
millions and a half dollars a year, being nearly 
one half the amount of the annual rent of all the 
— in Paris, and two thirds of the — 8 “ 
y the inhabitants in wearing —— ! Th 


estimate, if correct, places in a 


{ih 


point of 


view the expensive nature of wood fuel. The 
firewood for the supply of Paris, paving ~—— 
entering the city, is brought down the river 

on rafts. Sometimes the supply is obtained 
from a great distance ; and in that case, the wood 
is seasoned before being made up into rafts. 
The bark is stripped off at the time of the wood 
being cut, and then allowed to remain exposed, 
the becomes hardened, and much better 
fitted to be used as fuel. Some forests, contigu- 
ous to the Seine, are to others in re- 
oe of the quality of wood there obtained—one 
kind, for instance, obtained from trees growing 
in Stratum of and gravel, is muc 
esteemed at Paris. or three other kinds are 
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used on account of the pleasant 

emit; while others also are in good invor forthe 
ht, sparkling and cheerful blaze which they 
yield. Wood, se, for ata very dear 
economize fuel, the Parisians often 
r fires in a smo 

kid charcoal with the wood. 
wood rafts arrive in Paris, which they do 
to oa wumber of four or five thonsand every 
year, they stop at the Isle Louvier, one of the 
three islands formed by the Seine within the 
walls of Paris. Here wood depots are estab- 
lished, from which the retail dealers in this com- 
modity obtain their su po In France and Ger- 
many, the selection best wood for fuel, and 


te 


ing it, have been made the subject of a separate 
feeoch of practical education. The best wood 
for fuel is oak ; the next is beech ; the harder the 
wood, in a general wa , the more heat it emits 
in burning. The trun ‘3 of large trees, sawn into 
convenient lengths, and then split into billets, 
make the best fcel ; but where wood is scarce, it 
is found most profitable to cut down the trees 
when from thirty to forty ’ old, when they 
have acquired a considerable —— of stem, but 
no great girth. In the woods which are planted 
in France and Germany, the 

made to grow slender, by being placed 
neat together, and most of the lower branches 
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termining the manner in which a tree or plant 


shall grow, whether tall or spare, or short and | 


bulky ; and it is simply a matter of calculation, 
under icular circamstances, as to which of 
the methods will be, on the whole, most condu- 
cive to the object in. view. About owe 
seventy ago, a German traveller, Riesbeck, 


ve r a quaint account of the condition of | these would work like the other 


russia at that time ; and while defending certain 
monopolies which existed at that time, and 
which, he said, were established by the king for 
the good of the people at large 


, he gives us an | 
insight into the employment of wood for fuel, the | 
sale of which was monopolized by a company: | 


WINE MAKING AT POLA, IN ISTRIA. 


“ This company is not allowed to set an arbitrary 
price on its commodity, but the wood is taxed ; 
and they are obliged to furnish the best sort. 
Though the price of the wood be high, it keeps 
pace with the wages of the manufacturers ; so no 
one feels it but those who live upon their own 
estates without doing anything, or those who re- 
ceive stipends from the court. If the former of 
of the in- 
dustrious public, they would reckon the article of 
are properly pun r laziness. 
to Rog Bom to Apo they do not get much, 
but what they get is sufficient for the decent pur- 
poses of life ; and the king’s maxim is, that every 
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man shall have enough, but no man shall have 
too much. To the former the monopoly is of 
service, for the company is obliged to sell hia 
wood as cheap as if there was no monopoly ; and, 
besides, he is himself allowed to take a certain 
portion of it to market, where the regulations 
enable him to sell it to better advantage than he 
would do otherwise. The monopoly also serves 
to preserve the forests, which all Europe has so 
long lamented the diminution of. The scarcity 
of wood makes people more cautious how they 
grab and burn. Nor does the monopoly affect 
any but the inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam, 
who have great advantages over the rest of the 
country from the residence of many officers of 
state in them, and the facility with which money 
circulates, Strangers, indeed, who reason from 
the state of their own purses, and see that the 
materials for fire are as dear at Berlin and Pots- 
dam as Brazil or Campeachy wood, form no 
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judices in favor of the Prussian a Sym 
thus far they are in the right.” The last 
fact mentioned, that of firewood being equal in 
mee to dyewood and ornamental wood brought 
rom abroad, is not a little remarkable. A won- 
derful degree of activity has been shown within 
the last few years in devising new kinds of fuel, 
which, being compounded of easily procurable 
ingredients, shall be ch , or cleaner, or more 
portable, or more fitted for particular pu 
than coal. Mr. Williams, a director of the Dub- 
lin Steam Packet Company, has devised a kind 
of composite fuel, in which peat is brought prom- 
inently into use. In one of his methods, peat- 
moss, pressed nearly dry, is further dried with 
powdered limestone and mud. In another pre- 
paration, he combines bituminous matter with 
peat, and this produces fuel which answers all 
the purposes o - coal, and is much cheaper 
and more portable. 
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Our next picture represents the manner of get- 
ting in the grain harvest in Normandy, France. 
In the foreground, we have one of the famous 
Norman horses, led by a t woman, in the 
picturesque costume of her district, and loaded 
with wheat sheaves, while in the distance are 
seen other female peasants engaged in cutting 
and binding sheaves. Women are largely em- 

loyed in the heavier labors of agriculture in 
Burope. Another picture represents the annual 
apple-gathering in Normandy. A cart, to which 
a stout horse is harnessed, receives the golden 
fruit handed in by the laborers. Women and 
children are bringing in the heavily-laden baskets 
of fruit, and the proprietor and his lady are su- 
perintending the operation. In the distance two 
men are beating down the apples from a tree, 
which are by the women and children 
at the foot of the trees as they fall. 

Still another of our engravings represents the 
manner of making wine at Pola, in Istria. In 
the immense tun on the ox-cart, is a t 
treading down the grapes, the juice of which 
flows into the tubs set outside. All wine, so 
called, is made from the juice of the grape; and 
in those countries where the grape is best culti- 
vated, there is the best wine made, or there, at 
least, it may be made, if the cul- 
tivators the requisite skill. 
All the maton produced from 
other fruit, such as cider from the 
apple, perry from pear, and home 
made wines from the raisin, cur- 
rant, berry, orange, etc., 
are er substitutes for wine, 
than wine itself. Each of the 
countries in the middle and the 
south of Renee has its own pro- 
per and peculiar ge for 
the kind of wine produced. Port 
is the produce of the banks of the 
Douro, in Portugal, not far from 
Oporto, Sherry is derived from 
vineyards situated in the vicinity 
of Xeres, in Spain. Claret, or 
Bordeaux, is the produce of a 
small district not far distant from 
the city of Bordeaux. Burgundy 
and Champagne are the names 
applied to the wine made in these 
two French provinces. Rhenish 
wines, Moselle and Neckar wines 
are named from the vineyards 
situated on the banks of the great 
rivers bearing those names; and 

- the special names, such as Reide- 
sheimer, Hockheimer, Johannis- 
berger, etc., relate to particular 
vineyards which have acquired a 
wide-spread reputation. Tokay 
is a most expensive wine, made 
at and named from the town of 
Tokay, in Hungary. Thus it is 
also in Italy, in Southern (ier- 
many, in , and in the 
Mediterranean islands: each 
country produces wine, which, 
when tasted by a connoissenr, is 
properties, distinguis rom 
others. 
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OUR FOOD. 

From experiments made by celebrated chem- 
ists, we find that in bread every hundred pounds’ 
weight is found to contain eighty pounds of nu- 
tritious matter; butcher meat, averaging the 
various sorts, contains only thirty-one pounds in 
a hundred pounds; French beans eighty pounds ; 
peas twenty-three lentiles ninety-four 
pounds; greens and turnips, which are the most 
aqueous of all _—— used for domestic pur- 
poses, furnish only eight pounds of solid nutri- 
tious substance in a hundred pounds; carrots 
fourteen pounds; and what is very remarkable, 
as being in opposition to the hitherto acknowl- 
edged theory, a hundred pounds of potatoes only 
yield twenty-five pounds of substance valuable 
as nutritious. According to this estimate, one 
pound of good bread is equal to two and a half 
or three pounds of potatoes; and seventy-five 
pounds of bread and thirty pounds of butcher 
meat are equal to three hundred pounds of pota- 
toes. Or, again, one pound of rice, or of broad 
beans, is equal to four pounds of cabbage and 


three pounds of turnips. This calculation is con- 
sidered correct, and may be useful to families 
where the best mode of supporting nature should 
be adopted at the least expense. 
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TYROLESE PEASANT AT VINTAGE TIME. 
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THE ITALIAN ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 


BY J. BOWARD WERT. 


O, give me back my mother! 

O, give her back to me! 

My father sleeps beneath the turf, 
Beyond the dark biue sea. 


The smiling zepbyrs o'er him 
Breathe in Itulia's clime, 


Where once we dwelt as happily 
As heaven’s golden chime, 


That rings throughout the dome 
Of everlasting bliss; 

And gentle flowers of sunbeams born 
The green sward o’er him kiss. 


O, give me back my mother! 
I cannot dwell alone 
Upoa this cold, unfeeting shore, 
Where hearts are wade of stone. 
O, give me back my mother! 
1 wiss the glowing smile 
That lit her face whee gaunt distress 
And sorrow marched in file. | 


But that hid not the burning tear 
That washed her furrowed face, 
To think of him she svon must leave 
Here in this desert place. 
O, give me back my mother! 
The snow is pi'ed around, 
And sweeps in demwou circlets 
Upon the froseu ground. 


*Twan never thus upon the Po, 
Whoce siiver stream | loved; 

Whose every glance spoke of the light 
Which on its surface moved. 

O, give me back my mother! 
Her sainted fave agaia 

Shall drive befvre its angel smile 
All sorrow, want aad pain. 

O, give me back my mother, 
And take we from this land, 

To dwell beneath an azure sky, 
Aud ou a goldeo struud! 

O mother, thou wilt come 
To me no more again, 


But I sball meet on heaven's shore 
Thy fair aud fairy train! 


+ > 


A CRUISE ON AN ICE BOAT. 
BY JOBN H UNDERWOOD. 


Tue village of Smithville—a village of no 
great pretensions in point of wealth and popula- 
tion, but justly celebrated: for its pretty girls, its 
prosperous academy, and its fine scenery—is sit- 
uated on the margin of a broad lake in one of the 
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New England States. It is flot to be found, 
however, upon the maps in common use, an the 
too inquisitive reader may as well refrain from 
wearying his patience in searching for a locality 
which really exists, but which we have chosen to 
designate by a fictitious name. 

In the outskirts of the village, and close to the 
margin of the lakes, there lived, at the time of 
our story, one Deacon Thorndike, a man of em- 
inent piety and considerable “ worldly posses- 
sions,”’ which latter consisted of the best farm in 
town, a goodly pile of “filthy lucre,” safely de- 
posited in the savings bank, and last, though by 
no means least, three amiable daughters, who 
bore the well-merited reputation of being the 
prettiest girls in Smithville. 

At the time of our story, three young men from 
a neighboring State, who had been playmates in 
childhood, and were now fellow-students at the 
academy, boarded at Deacon Thorndike’s, which, 
by the way, was a favorite boarding-place with 
students of the masculine persuasion. Doubt- 
less the romantic location of the house, the 
motherly kindness of materfumilias, the privilege 
of listening to the pious counsels of the deacon, 
and of attending family prayers morning and 
evening, and, possibly, the society of “ the girls,” 
were the chief attractions of the deacon’s house- 
hold in the eyes of the young men ; at all events, 
the trio above mentioned tound their boarding- 
place more than satisfactory, and remained mem- 
bers of the family during the whole of their .wo 
years’ course at the academy. 

Henry Hammond, Frawk Carlton and Tom 
Wilson were wide-awake, active boys, always 
p ready for a harmless “lark,” or anything of the 
kind, in fact, which promised fan ; while the dea- 
con’s daughters, Lucy, Carrie and Sarah, albeit 
their father was a “ member in good and regular 
standing,” of a Puritan church, were brimful of 
fun and mischief, and many a frolic was enacted 
in the old farmhouse which would, perhaps, have 
shocked “ Miss Nancy's” sense of propriety, or 
offended the fastidious tastes of those who are 
“ more nice than wise.” 

Of coarse the girls and boys were careful to 
behave with the most solemn propriety in the 
presence of the deacon; but the kind-hearted 
and gefial dame of the house, who believed in 


the common-sense doctriuve, 


could see no harm in their innocent playfulness 
and merriment, and, asa yeneral thing, the young 
fulks “ went in for a good time” witnout fear of 


molestation. 
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One fine morning during the winter vacation 
of the academy, a large, substantially built ice- 
boat was launched upon the lake, near the dea- 
con’s house, in the presence of a crowd of specta- 
tors ; and as she glided gracefully upon the ice, 
in the midst of rousing cheers, Harry Hammond, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, sprang upon 
an elevated mound, and in a loud voice pro- 
claimed her name to be the “ Ice Bird.” 

This craft, the like of which had never been 
seen in that region before, the boys had con- 
stracted during the week previous, with the as- 
sistance of a carpenter and the village black- 
smith, under the direction of Harry, who had 
once made a short sea-voyage, and now consid- 
ered himself “posted” on matters pertaining 
to all kinds of navigation. The boat, which was 
quite large, and furnished with secure and com- 
fortable seats, was capable of holding at least six 
or eight persons, and still affording every facility 
for successful navigation, and the performance of 
necessary evolutions. It was sloop rigged, that 
is to say, fitted with one mast, to which was at- 
tached a common fore and aft sail, arranged to 
be hoisted or lowered by means of a single set of 
halyards, and provjded of course, with a boom 
and gaff. The steering apparatus consisted of a 
moveable pair of runners under the stem, at- 
tached to a perpendicular pin, or pivot, which 
passed through the bottom of the boat, and was 
fastened to a tiller in the stern sheets. The fore- 
sheet was belayed near the stern, and close to 
the steersman’s hand, so that one “sea-faring 
man” was sufficient to manage the craft, which, 
in addition to these arrangements, was provided 
with an “outrigger” on eithér side, to prevent 
her from going about, or being capsized, a kind 
of brake to press upon the ice and check her 
headway when occasion required, and a grapple 
or ice-anchor for mooring purposes. 

During the day of the launch the boys. tested 
the sailing qualities of the Ice Bird, to their sat- 
isfaction, by making short trips in every direc- 
tion, which resulted in convincing them that the 
boat was not only a miracle of speed, but could 
be safely navigated to any distance, with any 
wind, and underany circumstances. She obeyed 
the slightest touch upon her helm, went about in 
a twinkling, ran almost in the “wind’s’ eye,” 
and, as Harry expressed it, “‘ sailed like a witch, 
either by the wind or before it!” 

It had been previously arranged that her first 
regular voyage should be made on the evening 
following the launch, when it was proposed to 
run her to the head of the lake, a distance of 
some twenty-five miles, and-back again, with her 
three owners and the deacon’s daughters on 
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board, as “ crew and passengers.” Accordingly, 
at the time appointed, our merry young friends 
embarked in the Ice Bird, having first provided 
themselves with extra outside garments to be 
used in case of a change in the weather, and a 
basket of refreshments from the pantry, to which 
Harry had slyly added a bottle of the old lady’s 
currant wine, and a small flask of brandy pro- 
cured “for medicinal purposes” from the town 
agent. 

Harry, of course, took his seat in the stern 
sheets, and grasped the tiller, Lucy seated her- 
self by his side, and the others settled themselves 
into their proper positions ; that is to say, Carrie 
and Frank amidships, and Lucy and Tom in the 
bows. At the word of command from Harry, 
Frank released the anchor from its hold in the 
ice, Tom loosed the foresail, and swayed it to the 
masthead, while, as Harry trimmed aft the sheet, 
the boat glided swiftly from the shore, gathering 
fresh headway as it emerged from the lee of the 
land, until it almost seemed to fly over the 
glistening surface of the lake. 

The moon had just risen, and, although the 
sky was partially overcast with clouds, its beams 
shed sufficient light upon the broad expanse of 
ice to give full effect to the scene presented to the 
eyes of our young voyagers, as they sped swiftly 
onward. The rapid, noiseless flight of their 
vessel, the beauty of the evening, and the novelty 
of the whole affair exhilarated their ever buoy- 
ant spirits toa pitch of wild and joyful excite- 
ment, which could only relieve itself in noisy 
demonstrations, and their songs and laughter 
broke the stillness which till then had reigned 
over the frozen bosom of the lake, and echoed 
back from the forest upon the nearest shore, till 
“night was vocal with the sound.” 

Suddenly, and just as Harry had proposed to 
sing what he called a “ beautiful evening hymn,” 
commencing : 

“ We wont go home till morning,” 
Tom, who had been acting as lookout, sprang 
up in alarm, exclaiming: ~ 

“Thin ice ahead! Stop her for Heaven’s 
sake, Hal !” 

At the first word of this warning cry, Harry 
comprehended the danger, and was about to put 
his helm hard a-starboard, but ere this could be 
accomplished, the boat had left the edge of the 
firm, white ice, which wae distinctly marked by 
contrast with the black, transparent surface be- 
yond, far behind ; and the cooler thought which 
instantly followed his first impulse, was to keep 
his helm steady amidship, for he knew there was 
far less danger in rapid’ motion upon thin ice, 
than in coming to a stand, or even attempting an 


ha 
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evolution which must necessarily check the head- 
way of the boat. Accordingly he decided upon 
the instant to hold his present course, hoping to 
find the old ice again at no great distance ahead. 

By this time all on board had become aware of 
their danger, and their merry songs and laughter 
of a moment before weré hushed into silence, as 
pale with alarm they looked upon the black, 
treacherous surface of the frozen ice which now 
extended around them in all directions as far as 
the eye could reach. As yet the new ice had 
borne the weight of the boat, as well, apparently, 
as that which they had just left, but soon a sharp 
crackling sound pierced. their startled ears, and 
as the boat sped onward swift as an arrow from 
the bow, the ice beneath it bent and surged like 
the swell of the sea! Had its headlong speed 
been checked but for a single moment, it must 
inevitably have gone down in the depths of the 
lake, for the ice was afterwards ascertained to 
have been less than an inch in thickness! At 
this new evidence of danger, the girls uttered a 
simultaneous cry of terror, and clung convul- 
sively to their companions, and even Frank and 
Tom gave vent to ejaculations of alarm. 

“O, Harry,” exclaimed Lucy, throwing her 
arms about his neck, and trembling violently, 
“ what will become of us?” ; 

“Don’t be alarmed, Lucy dear,” was the re- 
ply. “ You girls keep perfectly cool, and we'll 
soon be out of danger. Boys,” continued Harry, 
gently disengaging himself from Lucy’s terrified 
embrace, “Do you see any land except the dis- 
tant shore of the lake ?” 

“No,” replied Tom, after casting a rapid 
glance around the horizon. 

“Then mind your heads, all of you, and look 
out for the boom! I’m going to square away for 
the shore,” exclaimed Harry, as he cast off the 
turns of the fure sheet, from its belaying pin. 

All bent their heads in expectation of the gib- 
ing of the boom ; but just as Hurry was about to 
pat his helm up, Tom suddenly cried out : 

“Land, ho! Right ahead of us, and not 
more than half a mile off.” 

In a moment more this newly-discovered land 
was visible to the eyes of all on board. It ap- 
peared to be a small island rising only a few feet 
above the surface of the luke, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable except at a short distance. 

“Good!” exclaimed Harry, in answer to 
Tom's hail. “ We can make that island in five 
minutes, so stand by to let go the halyards at a 
moment’s notice. Any port in a storm is desir- 
able, and if we can once beach the craft upon 
that island we shall be safe from drowning, at 
least.” 
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The boat was still running with the speed of a 
race-horse over the bending ice, which crackled 
like glass beneath its weight, and in more than 
one instance the hinder pair of the ranners, com- 
posing the steeriag apparatus, cut entirely through 
the fragile substance. The boat, however,.rap- 
idly neared the island, her great velocity saving 
her from destruction, and when sufficiently near, 
Harry gave the order to 

“Let go the halyards, and haul down the 
foresail !”” 

This was instantly done; but the momentum 
which the boat had acquired still carried her on- 
ward with scarcely a perceptible decrease of 
speed, until, with a crash which piled the girls 
and boys in a promiscuous heap in the bottom of 
the boat, carried away the mast by the board, 
and otherwise damaged the vessel, she “ brought 
up standing,” high and dry upon the island. 

Her crew and passengers, who had sustained 
but little injary beyond a general disarrangement 
of apparel, and a few slight contusions, where a 
pair of heads had come together in a manner 
more sudden than agreeable, hastily disembarked 
and proceeded to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
island. This, however, required but little more 
than a single glance, for the diameter f the 
island could not have exceeded a hundred feet, 
and nothing of particular interest was visible 
upon it, with the exception of a quantity of 
driftwood, which the boys observed with pleas- 
ure, as both they and the girls began to suffer 
considerably from the cold. 

To collect this into a pile and set fire to it, was 
but the work of a few moments, and very soon 
our castaways were warming themselves by the 
bright blaze, which, reflected by the ice, lit up 
the surrounding lake to a considerable distance. 
As soon as the grateful warmth had infused new 
life and spirits into the party, the basket of pro- 
visions was brought from the boat, and the good 
things therein contained were partaken of with a 
keen relish. Nor were the “liquid refresh- 
ments,” previously mentioned, forgotten. The 
boys partook of the brandy, and the girls of the 
currant wine, in moderate quantities, and the 
party soon became, not only resigned to their fate, 
but even exeeedingly merry over their adven- 
tures and misfortanes. 

At length it was proposed to examine the ice 
upon the side of the island opposite to that upon 
which they had landed, with a view to ascertain 
the chances of escape which might exist. 
Accordingly, atter replenishing the fire, the boys 
set out upona voyage of observation, which soon 
resulted in the pleasing discovery that upon the 
opposite side of the island, and as far up and 
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down the lake as they could see, the ice was 
thick and strong. This diversity in the condition 
. of the ice, which was at first a matter of surprise 
to the boys, was at length satisfactorily accounted 
for by Harry, and subsequent investigation proved 
the correctness of his theory. The thin ice over 
which they had passed, lay not far from the 
mouth of a large stream which flowed into the 
lake, and the motion of the water had kept that 
portion of the lake open long after ice hed formed 
elsewhere. Hence the thinness of the ice in this 
place, while beyond the influence of the current 
it was frozen to the thickness of nearly a foot. 
The island upon which our adventurers had 
beached their vessel, lay directly opposite the 
mouth of the stream, but at such a distance that 
the furce of the current was nearly spent before 
reaching it, and consequently had liule or no 
effect upon the ice beyond. 

The boys immediately returned to the island, 
and having reported the good news to the girls, 
proceeded to repair, as well as they could, the in- 
juries which the boat had received. With a few 
nails which Harry chanced to have in his pocket, 
the runners, which had been loosened by the col- 
lision, were soon secured agzin, and a few other 
slight repairs, which were easily made, restored 
the hull of the vessel to its original condition. 
After this had been accomplished, the boys at- 
tempted to step their mast, which had been car- 
ried away by the board; but not a fathom of 
string of any description was to be found, and 
unless some substitute could be procured, it 
would be impossible to put the boat in sailing 
trim. 

This was a great disappointment, but neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and woman’s wit 
is equal to any emergency, as we shall see. The 
girls, having learned from the boys’ conversation 
that a few yards of string was the “ one thing 
needful” at that particular time, promptly de- 
clared their ability to supply the deficiency. 
Then having requested the boys to “shut their 
eyes for a few moments,” they drew close to- 
gether, went through some mysterious manipu- 
lations of their apparel, and at length Lucy ad- 
vanced, blushing like a full blown peony, and, 
asking timidly if “those would dv?” held out 
towards Harry three pairs of—ahem !—our lady 
readers can easily guess what, and as to the gen- 
tlemen, it is not essential that their curiosity in 
this respect should be gratified. 

Harry resolutely choked down his laughter as 
he took the long, slender bands, and knotted 
them together, remarking with emphasis that 
they “would do admirably.” As an evidence 
that they did, we have only to state that in five 
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minutes later the mast was again in its proper 
place, and the Ice Bird in good condition for 
another cruise. 

It was then hauled round to the other side of 
the island, and the party again embarked. So 
much time had been spent upon the island, that 
it was unanimously decided to steer directly for 
home, particularly as the clouds had been rapidly 
gathering until it was now quite dark, and a 
light fall of snow had commenced before the 
party left the island. The foresail was hoisted, 
the helm put up, the sheet properly trimmed, 
and with the wind on her quarter the Ice Bird 
shot swiftly into the darkness, leaving the island 
upon which the fire had not yet entirely gone out, 
rapidly astern, until only a faint glimmer which 
appeared like a star in the distance, marked its 
position. 

Meanwhile the snow continued to full, and ere 
long bad covered the surface of the ice to such a 
depth as somewhat to diminish the speed of the 
boat. Still the party had little fear of being pre- 
vented from reaching home by this cause, and if 
less noisy than at first, our young friends were 
still in capital spirits, and doubtless enjoyed the 
first part of the homoward passage no less, al- 
though in a different manner than when outward 
boand. 

After singing “Sweet Home,” and several 
similar songs, they relapsed into comparative 
quict. Each of the young men, who occupied 
the same seats in the boat as at first, moved 
closer to his fair companion, and with an audac- 
ity very reprehensible, no doubt, but still very 
natural, and also, we venture to assert, very 
agreeable to all parties, stole his arms around her 
slender waist, and indulged in any amount of 
soft talk and nonsense. More than this, we are 
of opinion, although we venture no direct asser- 
tion, that sundry kisses were then and there ex- 
changed ; at all events, the girls were more than 
once heard to utter such ejaculations as those 
who have “ been there” tell us are common to 
such occasions ; but this is none of our business, 
after all. 

Soon after leaving the island, it became neces- 
sary to alter the course of the boat, and about 
the same time the wind hauled ahead several 
points, so that she was soon ranning close on the 
wind, instead of before it, with her sheet hauled 
chock aft. Presently, Harry, who was now sail- 
ing his vessel entirely by guess work, decided to 
tack in order to follow a bend in the lake near 
which he supposed himself to be, and accordingly 
shoved his helm down, crying as he did so: 

“ Hard alee! Mind your heads!” 

But the warning came too late, at least for 


Carrie and Frank, who sat amidship, with their 
heads in very close proximity. Just at the mo- 
ment when the helm was put alee, the young 
lady, for some reason or other, had pouted her 
rosy lips in the most enticing manner imaginable, 
and Frank, unable to resist the sudden tempta- 
tion to kiss them, had leaned forward for that 
purpose, when the boom gibed over, hitting him 
a blow upon the head in its passage, which made 
him see a whole firmament of stars. 

Carrie, too, received a not very gentle thamp 
upon her head which knocked her off her seat; 
but as she had a thick worsted hood on, the blow 
had less effect upon her than upon Frank, who 
sprang up in a rage, mattering’ something that 
sounded very much like a “ swear,” and began 
to abuse Harry in no measured terms for letting 
' that “ da-da-dangerous stick come round without 
giving timely warning.” 

“I did give you fair warning,” replied Harry, 
“and if you and Cal hadn’t been away up in the 
seventh sphere of nonsense and moonshine, you’d 
have heard it.” 

“IT wont say you lie,” retorted Frank, “ but 
T’'ll be blessed if you don’t talk just as I do when 
I’m lying !” 

Harry was just on the point of making a sar- 
castic reply to this remark, when a sudden crash 
was heard, and the forward end of the boat was 
precipitated with great furce upon the ice. The 
next instant the girls and boys were very much 
surprised to find themselves “ lying round loose” 
upon the ice, at a considerable distance from the 
boat, and in a great variety of postures. The 
forward pair of runners had suddenly given out, 
thus arresting the progress of the boat in an in- 
stant, and siddenly bringing about the unex- 
pected result we have just mentioned. 

For several moments after the catastrophe, not 
one of the party essayed to speak, or even to 
move, surprise and alarm having, as it were, 
completely paralyzed them ; but soon mutual in- 
quiries concerning the amount of injury sustained 
by each were heard, then followed curses, “‘ not 
loud, but deep,” from the boys, and petulant 
complaints from the girls; at length the party, 
having regained their feet, collected about the 
wreck of the unfortunate Ice Bird, and both “in 
sorrow and in anger” gazed upon its ruins. 
All had sustained more or less injury in person 
or apparel, and altogether a more sorry-looking 
company than they were at that moment, is sel- 
dom seen ; while, to add to their unhappiness, it 
was soon ascertained that the Ice Bird was dam- 
aged beyond the possibility of repair. Nothing 
now remained for them but to make the best of 
their way home on foot; an undertaking which 
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would be attended with no little difficulty, as they 
had but a faint idea of the proper direction to 
take, and the distance was at least three or four 
miles, and worse than all, it was now pitch dark, 
and snowing heavily. The precise condition of 
matters was soon communicated to the girls, who 
very naturally indulged in a “good cry,” in 
view of the long, difficult and somewhat danger- 
ous journey before them, but their tears were soon 
kissed away by the boys, and a few encouraging 
words gave them renewed energy and resolution. 

As no time was to be lost, the party now took 
up their line of march for home, under the lead- 
ership of Harry, who seemed to have the clearest 
idea of their whereabouts. Hand in hand they 
pushed resolutely onward, encouraging each other 
at first, by cheerful words, but at length relapsing 
into long intervals of silence, so the labor of 
wulking through the deep snow, and in the face 
of the storm which constantly increased, became 
more and more severe. Occasionally a sharp, 
quick crackling beneath them, warned them of 
their approach to the thin ice over which they 
had passed in the boat; but this also served as a 
sort of guide, and enabled them to continue in 
the direction of home. 

After several hours of constant and excessive 
exertion, the exhausted little party reached a 
point upon the margin of the lake, which they 
knew by various familiar object to be near the 
farmhouse. During the last hour of their weari- 
some march, the girls had become so completely 
exhausted that the boys had been obliged alter- 
nately to carry them in their arms, and compel 
them, by angry words, and even by force, to ac- 
tive exertion, to prevent them from perishing of 
fatigue or cold. 

After leaving the lake, they followed a lane 
which led direct to the farmhouse, where they ar- 
rived at length, just as the deacon had built a fire 
in the kitchen before commencing his out-door 
morning labors, according to his custom. The 
deacon held up both hands in amazement as they 
entered the house, for both he and his wife, who 
were sound sleepers, supposed that the party had 
returned after they had retired to rest, and were 
now safe in bed. 

He wasted no time, however, in useless re- 
proaches, but immediately called his wife, and 
with her assistance, did all that could be done for 
the comfort of the adventurers. We scarcely 
nee! say that the young people were sick for 
nearly a week, in consequence of their exposure 
and excessive fatigue. They fully recovered in 
due time, however, and were again as full of fan, 
mischief and the spirit of adventure as before ; 
but, the wreck of the Ice Bird was never found 
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OUR MILLINER. 


BY ADA D. WINDSOR. 


Wes had in the town of L—— about as pretty 
a little milliner as any village in New England 
could boast ; and her shop was the centre of fash- 
ion and gossip for all the first ladies in the vil- 
lage. Not that Lizzy B—— ever troubled her- 
self about other people’s affairs, any further than 
her profession required. No one ever heard a 

-word of news, a comment of praise or blame 
on any person’s character from her pretty lips. 
She seemed all ribbons, flowers, patterns, styles, 
from the heart outwards; and was as close a 
manager of her small concerns as though she 
had been old and ugly. People used to wonder 
greatly at her meanness, as they called it. Al- 
though she had a monopoly of the fancy trade and 
labor, and was known to have been doing well 
for years, she allowed herself but the plainest and 
cheapest clothing consistent with respectability, 
never took a leisure day, or went to any place of 
amusement; and what was much worse in some 
people’s eyes, neither lent money nor signed her 
mame to charities. “A mean, stingy little thing!” 
many a lady said, but then, nobody could make 
a bonnet or dregs like her, or so becomingly deck 
one’s hair for a party, and it must be owned she 
was very obliging where money was not concerned. 

One other fault rankled in the hearts of pretty 
girls, and mothers of young men. The girl was 
really beautiful, and as graceful and high-bred 
too, in her shilling calico, and behind her counter, 
as though old Mrs. B——, who took in work 
and came to market with two dozen of eggs and 
a pair of mixed socks, had never been her mother. 

You could not find a vulgar thing about Lizzie. 
She was perfectly neat, always good natured, 
well-bred under all circumstances, and expressed 
herself correctly and intelligently, when any one 
got her to say anything out of her business af- 
fairs. She was proud too, in her way, and 
would not have lied, or flattered, or cringed to 
any one, for all the money in L——, much as 
she loved it. , 

There was quite a mystery to me in the care 
with which she hoarded her gains, and the rigid 
self-denial she practised ; and one summer even- 
ing, after I had become quite intimate with her, 
I took the liberty to ask her about it. It was 
just after twilight, aud we sat alone in the little 
back shop listening to the sounds that stole in 
from the concert over the way, where all other 
loungers had gone. The door stood slightly 


open, but I would not have a lamp, so neither of 
us noticed that we had an auditor standing in 
the outer doorway—for the shop was in a large 
building appropriated to offices, all opening into 
one entry. : 

“Why don’t you ever go to concerts?” I 
asked her. 

“ Can’t afford the time or money,” she said, 
concisely; and after a moment’s silence she 
added : “I’m afraid you’re just like the rest in 
thinking me mean, Ellen, so I'll tell you, if you'll 
listen, why I hoard my money so.” 

* Do so if you please,” I said. 
ous as possible about the matter.” 

“In the first place,” she answered, quietly, 
“I must tell you that often and often when I was 
a child, we suffered for food and warm clothing, 
and were never quite out of want, until I could 
work and take care of myself. Mother didn’t 
own the place, and one woman in a country town 
like this can’t do much you know. I dream 
now very often that we have no supper, and that 
she gets us all into her arms as well as she can, 
and tells us funny stories, and tries not to weep 
where we can see her. I can see her work al- 
most all night, and then go to the stores to sell her 
knitting, or carry a few pounds of butter, so that 
we shouldn’t be hungry or cold, and often in . 
winter time when she was not half clad. How 
I used to wish that I was old enough to help her, 
and how I used to plan what I would do some 
day for her and the girls. They are plain, but 
you don’t know how much talent they have. 
From the first, they longed for books and for an 
education. Every old paper or tattered book 
they could get, they pored over again and again, 
and thought it better than play. I remember 
mother saying to me once, with a tear in her 
eye, ‘O, Lizzy, if I was only rich enough to send 
them to school !’ 

“+ We'll try, mother,’ I said, for that was'when 
I had just learned my trade. 

“* You'll do well if you take care of yourself, 
child,’ she said to me. ‘And then you're pretty 
and will get married, very likely, and have hus- 
band and family. No! the children must shift 
for themselves.’ 

*«* You wait one year, mother,’ said I. I took 
this shop, and brought the girls to help me, and 
when the year closed we laid by fifty dollars, clear 
of all expenses. The next, I made a hundred be- 
sides sending the girls to the high school a quar- 
ter each. Now, I’ve got nearly enough hoarded to 
send them away one year to the boarding school at 
C——, and pay all expenses of clothing, trav- ~ 
elling and the rest. One year will be a great 
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start you know. They can teach then, and help 
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themselves, and if God spares my life, and gives 
me good luck, I mean they shall haveas thorough 
an education as the richest.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“ Then I shall work to get mother a nice little 
home, where she wont have to work any more 
than she chooses.” 

“ Then you don’t think of getting married at 
all, do you, Lizzy ?” I exclaimed. 

“No, dear, not at all. I haven’t time to build 
that sort of castles. I’ve had but one sentiment 
since I was a child, and that was to benefit my 
mother and sisters. Before I got to work, and 
could see my way clear, I used to lie awake nights, 
and wish that I could coin my blood, or my 
strength, or my capacity for happiness, or sacri- 
fice myself in some way to help them. Now, 
thank God! I’ve only to work a few years, and 
give up the fancies and pleasures that some other 
girls have. It’s no sacrifice. It fills me so full 
to think of it that I don’t care for anything else. 
I can hardly go to sleep nights now, for planning 
about our house that shall be some day.” 

I sat a moment in silence, listening, for I heard 
soft steps‘down the sidewalk, as though some one 
had just gone away from the door; then some 
person came in, the lamps were lit, and I had no 

emore chance to speak to Lizzy for a week. I 
asked her then how soon she hoped to send her 
sisters away, and finding that it was only a few 
weeks to the commencement of the term, I offer- 
ed my services to assist in the preparations. I 
had never been able to feel much interest in the 
plain, silent sisters, but a little intercourse soon 
showed me that they were worth all the care and 
sacrifice that Lizzy bestowed on them, and that 
they loved and reverenced their sister above 
everything. 

I used to feel almost as much interested in their 
letters, and the accounts received from them, as 
their own family could be, for I was continually 
haunted with the fear that something might hap- 
pen to them, and so all this life-long devotion 
bring no result, except the richness its falling 
leaves gave to the soil whereon it grew. Bata 
year passed, and the girls made great progress 
in their studies, and came home to their vacations 
rosy with health, and the joy of congenial em- 
ployment. The trouble came in a shape I had 
not thought of. Lizzy’s shop was completely 
burned out with everything it contained, books 
as well as stock, and, excepting the debts due 
her, for which she had no account to show, the 
poor girl was penniless. There were other losses, 

_and heavy ones, but none that fell so heavily as 
hers. I shall never forget how pale and resolute 
her face looked, as she stood and gazed at the fire. 


“Poor children! they'll have to come home 
and wait awhile,” she whispered sadly to me. 

* What will you do, Miss Lizzy?” asked Judge 
H——, who was himself an occupant of the build- 
ing, and who had lost a valuable law library and 
many papers of importance. 

“ Just what you will do, sir,” shesaid, quietly. 
“ Begin again.” 

“Then you are not discouraged,” he asked, 
with a look of decided admiration in his eyes. 

.“ Not at all, only I wish it could have happen- 
ed a little later,” she answered, with a passing 
cloud on ber fair face. 

“ Because of those who must suffer through 
you?” he asked, in a low voice. 

She nodded an assent, for we were in a crowd 
and there were plenty listening, and after a little 
while I took her home to dine, and arrange some 
plan of action. She had already matured one, 
while looking at the embers of her fancy stock. 
Such a rdéom would answer very well for a mil 
liner’s shop, there was a considerable dae her 
which she would try to collect, and she could 
start for Boston in three or four days to buy a 
new stock of goods. She had no fear but her 
creditors would trust her, and in a little while she 
should be in full operation again. She would 
say nothing to the girls about her misfortune for 
a day or two, for if she collected well the money 
due her, it would pay the expenses of the winter 
term, and they need not leave until spring. The 
matter was settled as far as the plan went, and I 
started to walk a little way towards home with 
her. On our way past the post-office, the 
postmaster called to her that there was a letter 
for her, and looked inquisitively at her as he hand- 
ed it. It was a drop-letter, and opening it we 
saw a package of bank bills. I would have had 
her go back to the house with me to read it, but 
she said her mother would be anxious, and she 
would read it as soon as we got past the houses. 
It was an anonymous letter containing fifty dol- 
lars, saying that the writer had no more money 
at hand then, bat would remember her again 
when he thought she needed for the object she 
had most at heart. He begged her to accept it 
without reluctance, and if she would be better 
pleased, to consider it a loan to be paid when she 
was able. There was something more, sentences 
of encouragement and praise for her self-devotion, 
all very gracefully written, and very sensible too. 

“ What shall I do?” asked Lizzy. 

“ Take the good luck that has come to you, 
thankfully,” I said. “You'd be foolish to do 
any other way, and I don’t see how you can well 
do otherwise. He hasn’t given you any clue as 
I see.” 
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Lizzy looked over the letter again. “He? 
there’s nothing here to show that it was a gentle- 
man,” said she; and there was not, although 
my thoughts had identified the giver at once. 
“T’m sure I can’t think who could be so kind 
unless it was Mrs. Wainwright,” said Lizzy, 
musingly. “She might, and it’s just her quiet 
way of doing things. I'll watch her, and if 
there’s any reason to suspect she was the giver, 
T'll ask her outright,” 

“That’s right!” I said, smiling inwardly. 
“You watch, and I will too ;” and I went home 
building a very tall castle for Lizzy to live in. 
One sentence will describe it. Judge H—— was 
a widower. I thought of the look he had given 
her that morning. Such a respectful, admiring 
glance, that showed how thoroughly he appreciat- 
ed her. I remembered when she had first told 
me her story on that summer night, that I thought 
some one had been near, and that when I went 
out afterwards, I looked up and saw a light in 
the judge’s office, and met him coming leisurely 
down the street as though returning from a walk. 
‘It he had heard her story, or a part of it, and 
watched her course since, how natural that he 
should wish to assist her, for she had worked the 
past year until the color was all gone out of her 
cheeks, and this new misfortune was a crucl dis- 
appointment to her. That letter was just like the 
judge—he could afford to be as generous as he 
chose, and was known to. be very liberal on 
proper occasions. Any lady reader will understand 
the train of thought that followed. The jadge 
was rich, hdnorable, kind-tempered, without any 
incumbrance—except a brother—and could af- 
ford to fall in love with and marry a poor girl, 
just as well as not. To be sure he was on the 
shady side of forty, and was exceedingly shy of 
female society, because as people said, his wife 
had been a vixen, bat if he and Lizzy would only 
» fall in love with each other, everything would be 
made straight. 

Lizzy was scarcely to be seen for a few days, 
and then went off to Boston for her goods. As 
she had expected, she was freely trusted, and was 
soon well established in a comfortable room, and 
as busy as ever. It was spring soon, and when 
it was time for the girls to come home from 
school, another mysterious letter containing a bill 
for one hundred dollars, appeared. It was to 
assist in paying her sister’s expenses, the writer 
said, and again urged her to accept it without 
tear or pride. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Wainwright, though she 
didn’t appear conscious when I hinted about it 
the other day,” Lizzy said. 

“ You just keep quiet, and use the money,” I 


said. “If worse comes to worse you shall have 
a part of my hoard to pay it with. There! don’t 
thank me! I haven’t done it yet. There’s Jadge 
H—— across the street,” I added, carelessly. 
“Don’t you think he’s handsome ?” 

She looked out carelessly. “ Yes! he is very 
good looking. That would be a nice match for 
you, Ellen.” 

“T hope I may get some one as good,” I said, 
and forthwith told a story I had heard of his for- 
bearance and tenderness towards his wife. Her 
face took a new expression as she now looked at 
him. 

“I thought he was a very worldly person,” she 
said. 
“Some people used to think so of you,” I an- 
swered. “ And because he seems cold and proud 
and doesn’t make a show of his sympathies, he 
has the same reputation. He bore enough of ill 
treatment from that selfish wife of his to disci- 
pline any man, and it was cruel too, for he loved 
her and did a great deal for her relatives. 

“I shouldn’t want a man todo agreat deal for 
my relatives,” she answered with a shrug. “I’m 
afraid he’d be reminding me of it sometimes.” 

“Not if he was generous. They say that 
H—— never was heard to retort when his wife 
taunted him ever so badly. I’ve heard Mattie, 
H——, his cousin, say that he set his teeth to- 
gether, and when he answered her, spoke as calm- 
ly and kindly as though nothing had happened ; 
and he’s a very proud man.” 

“It shows how much he loved her,” she said, 
gently, leaning forward to see him as he strode 
round a corner. 

“ It shows how noble the man’s nature is,” I 
said, taking up my bonnet to go. “ There’sa 
little leaven,” I said to myself. 

The next time I came, Lizzy had received a 
Christmas present; a warm set of furs accom- 
panied by a note from her secret correspondent. 
It said that the writer noticed she failed to con- 
sider her own comfort and health in her devotion 
to others, and that she must not forget that every 
person’s life was valuable, and often very precious 
to some outside the circle of their immediate fam- 
ily. There might be far more important work 
for her in the world than the work she was now 
doing, and she must not waste herself on that. 

“ Did you ever mention what I told you about 
the girls and mother?” she asked me. 

* Certainly not,” I said. “ But any one with 
two eyes in his head can see that you are kill- 
ing yourself to keep the girls at school, and you 
should remember that you may be kept for other 
duties, and want strength for them. There’s the 
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lately. I should think a man would die of loneli- 
ness, without any one to love or care for.” 

“You'll have to propose, Ellen, as sure as 
fate ?”’ Lizzy exclaimed, laughing. 

“T think I shall some day,” I answered, put- 
ting my own interpretation on the matter, and 
wishing that the judge would make a few open 
advances, if he was really the person who took 
such an interest in Lizzy. But he gave no sign. 
The winter passed, and at the spring vacation 
the eldest of the sisters was offercd a subordinate 
post in the school where they were, with the pros- 
_pect of rising as she advanced in her studies, a 
position she gladly accepted, since it would pay 
all expenses of board and tuition, without sacri- 
ficing all her time. In one year more she could 
take care of herself, and if all things favored the 
younger sister, would be able to meet a part of her 
expenses. Lizzy began to see her way clear, as 

.she expressed it. With both girls settled, and 
the unknown creditor paid, she had only to work 
for a home and a fund against any contingency 
that might arise, and then! she sighed faintly 
and stopped, for we heard Judge H—— and some 
one talking on the stairway. The judge certain- 
ly had a fine voice, and the laugh with which he 
greeted his companion’s joke, rang out as richly 
asa boy’s. He went out and crossed the street, 
bowing smilingly at one ot the belles who bridled 
and made eyes at him on all occasions. 

“I wonder if that wont be a match some day,” 
I said, feeling my way. 

“It would be a very suitable match,” Lizzy 
answered, mechanically, going about her work, 
and fetching a sigh some time afterwards, that 
sounded as if ithad been kept a while. We met 
the judge that night, as we went out. He spoke 
very politely to Lizzy, and stopped to make some 
remark tome. I answered him gaily, and at- 
tacked him about a new charity we were getting 
up. I wanted his help, and he promised it, merely 
asking Lizzy if she was interested in such 
things. 

She said “no,” very quietly, and he took no 
further notice of her. It wanted some faith to 
hold on to my old opinion of his being her secret 
friend, yot the next night as | was at a window 
opposite, and Lizzy came out and went down the 
street, some one at the judge’s window sat and 
watched her until she was out of sight, and thea 
walked the room in the twilight as long as I stay- 
ed to watch him Yet the next day, I saw he 
passed her in the entry with only a slight bow. I 
was really vexed. I had made up my mind that 
they two were to come together, but it seemed 
further off than before. 

Thus the summer passed. The girls came 


home for vacation, and it was announced that one 
of the trustees of the school, a man of character 
and standing, wished to marry the youngest. The 
lover came in person to plead his cause, and won 
the mother’s and sister’s consent to an early day 
for the ceremony. He had a large house, with 
not enough to. fill it, he said, and begged the 
mother to make her home with her daughter, and 
assist her with her advice. The old lady was 
loth to go and leave Lizzy, but the wife to be 
pleaded so strongly, and Lizzy was so sure that 
she could get along very well with an occasional 
visit, that it was arranged among them all that 
she should make one.of the family, and that the 
other girls should spend their vacations there. 
It was to be the head-quarters of the family, and 
the husband elect seemed to be in love with all of 
them. 

The rest of the summer and early autumn 
was spent in preparations for the marriage, and 
before Thanksgiving, the family were gone, and 
the old home was broken up atlast. Lizzy spent 
a week with her sister, and came home to her 
work again, quietly happy. Her labor was ac- 
complished much sooner and better than she had 
expected. The elder sister would receive a small 
salary the next year, and they would all be inde- 
pendent of her. 

“All that remains is to pay that debt, and then 
I shall have no better object than to earn my 
bread,” she said to me. 

“ That suffices most people,” I said. 

“ Never those who have had one less selfish,” 
she answered. “Iam thankful and happy for 
the good fortune we have had, but I keep 
thinking all the time that nobody needs me. I 
have lived upon what I might do for them so long, 
that it seems as if the prop was suddenly knock- 
ed from under me. I shall have to be a mission- 
ary yet,” she added, smiling. 

Another winter passed, and I was quite sure, 
that I must have been mistaken about the judge. 
He took no more notice of Lizzy than of any oth- 
er person, and even allowed two or three belles 
of the upper circle to flirt at him, which. he had 
never done before. He went into society too, and 
dressed with more care han formerly, and I gave 
it up altogether. The castle must crumble! 

One day in carly spring, Lizzy came to me 
quite excited. She had picked up on the stair- 
way a piece of paper, evidently swept from the 
judge’s office, and the writing was identical with 
the anonymous letters she had received. What 
did I think about it? 

“I thought all along that it was he,” I said. 

“And never told me? Well! you must go 
with me to his office to-night. I'll ask him out 
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right, and I can pay him nearly two hundred of 
the sum, and give my note for the remainder. 
the whole, if it 
were only collected.” 

We went accordingly, at an hour when the 
judge was usually alone, and not finding him in 
the outer office, we rapped at the door of his 
sanctum—an inner room where he kept a mis- 
celleneous library, and received his personal 
friends. He said, come in, without rising, but 
started up quite confused when he saw who it 
was, and offeredtus chairs, stammering something 
about his being honored by the visit. 

“ I’ve come to ask a question, if you please,” 
Lizzy said, and I saw her tremble. “Some 
benevolent friend has several times assisted me 
with money and other gifts. I have reason to 
think now that it was you. Am I right?” 

“ This is a very singular question, Miss Lizzy?” 
“he answered, coloring deeper still. 

“« That almost answers my question,” she said. 
“ You promised me that I should repay the debt, 
sir, and 1 am able to give you most of it, and 
can give you my note for the remainder, with 
what interest will be due. The remainder can 
bo all paid next autumn.” 

I was astonixhed at her coolness, when I 
thought she would fall on her knees to thank him, 
and I saw that he was deeply hurt. 

“T did not intend it as a business transaction, 
and I had mach rather you should not pay it,” 
he said, with a very perceptible tremor in his 
voice, as he turned towards the desk and moved 
some writing materials. ‘I wont attempt to de- 
ny the thing,” headded. “I saw you straggling 
witha great task, and I wanted to help you. It 
has given me more pleasure than any other act 
of my life. I hope I have not presumed too 
much in doing it.” 

He had moved a chair to the desk for her, and 
sitting down beside her, waited for her to count 
Out the money she had drawn from her pocket. 
I wished he would look up, for her eyes were full 
of tears. At length she put up her hand to brush 
them away and his eyes met hersthen. Hedrew 
a quick breath of relief, and clasped both hands 
with the half counted money, in his. 

“ We don’t understand each other,” he said, 
rising. ‘‘ Put up the money, and come out with 
me for a walk. I want to talk with you.” 

I followed them out, quite satisfied with the 
way in which he drew her arm into his, and went 
off ignoring my presence entirely. ‘Good symp- 
toms!” I thought, as I went home. That was 
eight o’clock, and at ten, Lizzy came into my 
room, her clothes all damp with the thick spring 
mist, but her faco radiant with a new light. 
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“Is he going to sell the goods ?” I asked. 

“He thinks he’d rather take the body,” she 
said, with a blush and a smile. 

“T should think you'd be ashamed to take him 
when you know I’ve wanted him so long. And 
by the way, what made you treat him so badly 
about the money ?” 

“ Tt was too bad, when he felt it so much,” she 
said. ‘“ But the truth is, Ellen, just after I found 
out that it was he sent me the money, I saw him 
go down the street with Margaret A——,, and I 
felt as though I couldu’t bear to be under obliga- 
tions to him then.” 

“Jealous!” I said. “How long since you 
were so smitten with the judge ?” 

“ ]’m sure { don’t know,” she answered, sim- 
ply. “It’s a good while, and a good deal,” she 
added, smiling. 

I made her tell me all about it after we had 
gone to bed, and the lamp was blown out. The 
judge had begun to talk in a friendly, middle- 
aged sort of a way, and suddenly, to her great 
astonishment, had broken out with a passionate 
declaration that would have done credit to a 
young fellow of nineteen. When she had not 
answered at once (looking for all the fragments 
of love hidden away in the corners of her heart, 
I suppose), he had taken it asa refusal, and said 
sadly, that he knew it was presumption in him to 
think of winning one so young and fresh, and he 
supposed it was his fate to waste himself always 
without any return, and so forth. Then sudden- 
ly she had felt how much she loved him, and 
found some words to tell him so. They both 
forgot all about the time, or the ground over 
which they travelled, or the weather, or anything 
but themselves, and she made him take the money 
after all, and wouldn’t promise to marry him un- 
til the whole was paid. As to this latter clause, 
the judge did me the honor to call me in to con- 
sult, protesting against such an unnecessary de- 
lay. Our united arguments brought her to prom- 
ise that as soon as she could find a purchaser for 
the goods on hand, she would become Mrs. 
H——. But she persisted in pzying the whole 
sum with interest, and even took a receipt for it. 
As for the marriage, the astonishment of the 
gossips, the beauty of the young wife—first fully 
appreciated in her aristocratic setting, the proud 
happiness of her husband, and the extreme 
friendship of some who never could remember 
her name formerly, are they not written in the 
chronicles of the town of L——? 

MAN 


Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, for here 
There is such matcer for ali feeling—man ! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.—Brron. 
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“MY ANSWER.” 


BY BFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


You ask me to meet you as ever we met, 
In the mood of each haleyon hour, 

To gather love's flowers without a regret, 
That I now have no claim on the bower; 

I answer, the trust you have placed upon me 
Shall be sacred as honor above; 

And the hope which I feel now I know I am free, 
Is as strong as my faith in thy love. 


You ask me with tears in those beautiful eyes, 
If I ever shall love thee as now; 
If time cao efface the unhappy surprise 
I have felt since you ve broken your vow; 
T answer that time can thy figure efface 
From the shrine where you taught it to.dwell, 
But the light which doth beam in thy maidenly face 
I shall ever remember too well. 


You ask me to leave you, and still you require 
My presence to cheer you again; 

For the winter of love without sympathy’s fire 
Is dreary in sorrow and pain. 

I reply, as { hope for « happier sphere, 
To escape all the sadness of this, 

Though absent in body, in spirit I’m near 
To the maid I would die fur with bliss. 
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CHARLOTTE ARDENBURY. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


“ Prive, pride, pride! there you have Char- 
lotte Ardenbury. Mischief, mischief, mischief ! 
there you have Lizzie Dane, Look out for them 
both, Hart! And now good-by. I’ll pray for 
your success,”’ 

With this, my worthy friend by whose kindly 
influence I was installed in the academy of 
Marlborough, as priucipal, turned to leave me. 

“ Wait a moment, Mr. Jeffries,” I said, “ how 
can I keep—” 

“ Clear of them?” he added, with a sly laugh. 
“Draw your own inferences. Handsome young 
men with light purses must keep light hearts. 
When you catch a glimpse of your pupils you 
will understand me. I haven’t been a teacher 
here for five years for nothing.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” 

With this I gave my friend my hand, and so 
we parted. An hour later I was seated at my 
desk, in the pleasant school-room, looking about 
me with no small degree of interest, for the two 
pupils of which my friend had spoken, and won- 
dering in the meantime, if his kindly, well-meant 
caution would not bring me at once face to face 
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with the very danger which he had wished me 
to avoid. Smiling at my own conceit, and fail- 
ing to find, in the threescore faces before me, 
one that was particularly stamped with pride, or 
one that was marked with mischief, I tarned to 
my books. Something like a quick whisper — 
broke through the stillness of the room as I did 
so. I glanced up. Every countenance bore un- 
mistakable marks of demureness. Smiling again 
at my thoughts, I turned a second time to my 
books, and this time a big apple started from one 
of the back seats and came rolling down the 
ais. The incident was slight, but taken in 
connection with my reflections and my friend’s 
parting words, it annoyed me. I picked up the* 
apple and laid it on my desk, and glanced in the 
direction from which it came. 

Goodness! what a pair of blue eyes were 
raised to mine at that momént! Eyes, saucy, 
daring, and almost wicked, which wavered and 
brightened like two beautiful stars. This was 
Lizzie Dane, I was quite sure of that; the red 
mouth was dimpled about by smiles, and the 
white chin quivered with suppressed merriment. 

“A good beginning,” I thought. “It argues 
well for the futare.”’ 

“ Just then the school-room door was darken- 
ed, and looking up, I saw Charlotte Ardenbury. 
My friend’s caution was well. How like a beau- 
tiful picture she was, as she stood there, her fine 
head crowned with jetty braids, perfectly poised, 
her figure straight, round, and perfect, brought 
out by the strong clear light. The very fall of 
her soft white robe, as well as of her slender, 
gaitered foot, just visible beneath the folds ot her 
sweeping skirt, was artistic. She stood as if hes- 
itating whether or not it was best for her to enter 
the school-room, and her manner was calm, 
quiet and cool. 

Miss Lizzie Dane telegraphed to her with her 
sparkling eyes, to enter. This failing to have 
the desired effect, she doubled up her white chub- 
by hands, and held them to her mouth trumpet- 
fashion. I suppressed the smile that was rising 
to my lips, and turned to Miss Ardenbury, 
saying : 

“ Have you selected a seat?” 

“ No sir, I have not,” she answered, without 
moving forward a single step. 

“ You may do so now, if you please,” I said. 

She glanced up and down the long rows of 
seats several times, and then turned to a side 
desk but a short distance from my table. 

“ This one, sir,” she said, raising her eyes for 
a single moment to my face, and then turning 
them indifferently away. 


I bowed in approval of her choice, though at 
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the same time it did not please me. I did not 
care to have her so near, criticising everything 
that I said or did, as I felt sure that she would. 
At the quarter-hour of intermission, M ss Arden- 
bury and Miss Dane passed the time in pacing, 
arm in arm, back and forth on the blank space 
of floor before my desk. I could have wished, 
and I did wish, that they had chosen any other 
place for their promenade. But not knowing 
how to help myself, unless I sent them out of 
doors to play like two little children in pinafores, 
T raised the lid of my desk between their faces 
and mine, and pretended to be engaged in setting 
my papers and books to rights. Children in 
pinafores! I smiled grimly to myself, as the 
audacious thought penetrated my head. Chil- 
dren they both were, I said to myself, unceremo- 
niously thrusting my head above my temporary 
screen to confirm my opinion by a good look at 
them—a proceeding which made Miss Lizzie 
toss her curly head in a disconcerted attempt at 
carelessness, and brought a dash of exquisite 
color to the one velvet cheek of her companion’s 
face which was revealed to me. “And as for 
pinafores,” I said, sulkily, continuing my solilo- 
quy, and drawing my head in again, like a turtle, 
—* I’m sure they’d be vastly more appropriate 
and becoming than that little pinked, and scal- 
loped, and puckered affair of plaid silk which 
Miss Lizzie wore, under the dignified name of 
apron.” Sach saucy little pockets, fixed off 
with gimp and things—the corner of a tiny note, 
and the profile of a big yellow orange revealed 
from the distended mouth of one, and the lace 
edge of a handkerchief, with a captivating rent 
in it, hanging jauntily from the other—such 
wicked, knowing-looking tassels! sach lengths 
of variegated silk cord wound round and round 
her pretty waist, as though once started it had 
lost its way, and been travelling in a circle ever 
since, instead of going straight ahead as any 
sensible cord would have done, that had been 
stout enough not to get becoiled on the road. It 
looked contented though, as if it didn’t care a 
whit for the predicament it was in, or whether it 
ever went straight again, as it could have that 
charming route to travel round and round; and 
I began to wonder— 

“ He’s splendid, isn’t he, Lot ?” 

Miss Dane’s voice broke my wondering. I 
was modest in those days, and blushed easily. 
My wife told me yesterday, referring to that 
morning, that the tip of my ear, just visible at 
the side of my desk-lid, grew red as a coal, and 
that her friend threw a lozenge at it, and missed 
by the sixteenth of an inch. I wasn’t aware of 
the circumstance before. 


“Say, Lot, don’t you think he’s splendid?” 
came that loud whisper again. 

“If I do, I don’t intend to tell him of it,” was 
the meaning answer, Evidently however much 
averse she would have been to informing me on 
such a point, she was nothing loth for me to 
judge of her musical powers, for she burst into a 
merry song, and warbled like a—a bird ; in fact, 
like twenty birds. Whether my ear looked like 
a coal or not, it drank in that gay melody thirst- 
ily, and when it ceased, longed for more. 

“ What eyes he has !” 

“Rather too deep-set for beauty.” 

“Deep-set, indeed! they are protruding as a 
cow’s, and as big.” 

“ Mere difference of opinion, my love. Don’t 
let us quarrel.” 

“No. Then how much character there is in 
his nose.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

I had a large nose, reader. 

“Room for more—” 

I startled her there by dropping a book. I 
was actually getting angry. But she recovered 
from her fright almost immediately, and went on 
in a still louder tone : 

“ How do you think ba’ll answer?” 

“Answer ?” 

Miss Ardenbury spoke ingquiringly, with a 
puzzled tone. 

“ Yes—how do you think he’ll answer ?” 

“You speak as if you thought I intended to 
propose to him.” 

“And so I dare say yon will, it being leap 
year, and you so smitten.” 

A merry laugh followed this sally. 

**In that case I think he would answer in the 
affirmative.” 

“O, you conceited creature, Lot Ardenbury !” 

“Hush! what if Mr. Eldridge should over- 
hear us?” As if I hadn’t overheard them! 

“ Who cares if he does? It’s nothing to him !” 

Nothing to me! to sit there and hear myself 
discussed in that way—O, nothing afall! To 
be s-u-r-e! 

’ “ Bat seriously, what did you mean ?” 

“Why, have you forgotten that I prophesied 
a flirtation? I meant how did you think he’d 
do for that ?” 

Hum! A flirtation! Maybe I didn’t hold 
my breath for fear of losing the answer, and 
then may be— 

“O, passably, if he understands his place and 
stays in it. I hate presuming men.” 

“ Men! Boys!” 

“ Well, boys, then. Men in assurance, boys 
in intelligence, are what we have now-a-days.” 
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She spoke as if she had lived in the days of 
her grandmother. I clenched my hands, and de- 
clined Jupiter, under my breath, in Latin. 

“Do you think you’ll bring him round ?” 

“For shame! How valgarly you speak! I’m 
sure I’ve no such design on his pea. I’ve 
more important things to attend to this fall.” 

“O, have you, though? Your studies, per- 
haps ” 

Very slily put. The very question Z would 
have asked. 

“ Perhaps.” 

Very coolly answered. 

“Come, now, don’t go to putting on airs with 
me. I understand them, you know. And really, 
I’m aching to know what you intend to do. 
Shall you flirt with him ?” 

My intentions were not consulted, but I made 
them, nevertheless, biting my finger-nail vicious- 
ly all the time. 

“ You absurd little minx!” 

“Don’t waste your breath calling me names, 
dear. I got you apart from the other girls on 
purpose to have a confidential chat, and here the 
time is almost up, and you hayen’t told me a 
thing.” 

“O, haven’t I? well, I will, now—two things. 
' Your hair is twisted out of your net, and your 
collar is shockingly tumbled.” 

“ Bother my collar, Lot! Shall you flirt with 
him? I wouldn’t mind, only that hateful Sue 
Liscom vows she’ll be ahead of you, and I don’t 
want her to have the triumph, and all the other 
girls looking on to witness your defeat. Come, 
shall you ?” 

I thrust my head up again and looked at them. 
They were not minding me in the least, though 
they had stopped directly in frontof me. Lizzie 
looked flusbed and anxious—Miss Ardenbury 
cool and self-possessed. I laid my hand on the 
bell and gave it a violent ringing. The two 
girls started like culprits, and glanced hurnedly 
up atme. What they saw in my face, I cau’t 
say, but they both colored. Just then the other 
scholars came pouring in, and they separated fur 
their seats. But not before I had heard Lizzie 
whisper desperately, “Shall you?” 

And determined not to be mistaken, low and 
firm floated back the reply, “J shall!” 

“Hum! She should, should she? We'd see!” 

That afternoon, while I was engaged with the 
French grammar class, I was startled by a sharp 
little scream, and by Lizzie Dane springing up, 
and crying out: 


“0, good gracious! A hornet has bitten 


Charlotte Ardenbury, Mr, Eldridge !” 


The whole school tittered, I scowled very 
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pedagogue ly (to coin a word), and commanded 
her to resume her seat. 

“Yes sir, but I thought you'd like to know it, 
sir.” 

“On the contrary, Iam very sorry to learn 
of Miss Ardenbury’s mishap, though I think she 
will not suffer very excessively from the bite of a 
hornet.” 

I tried to say it scorchingly, and am of the 
opinion that | made a jack-a-napes of myself. 
The school laughed again, Lizzie flounced into 
her seat, very red in the face, and I saw Miss 
Ardenbury put a book to her face to conceal a 
smile. After school, I went to her and inquired 
politely for herarm. She showed’ me her round 
polished wrist, with a large, discolored swelling 
marring its whiteness. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, forgetting 
myself—‘ h w it must have pained you! Why 
didn’t you go home? I would have excused 
you.” 

She smiled, and looked amused. That smile 
recalled me to myself. 

“O, it is nothing. It was slightly painful at 
first, but I was not child enough to run home for 
so slight a hurt.” 

In spite of my anger at her, I envied the 
very words that slipped through her red, haugh- 
ty lips. “ Had she already begun her arw?” I 
asked myself. If that simplicity of look and 
frankness of voice were art—why confound na- 
ture. Well, I walked home with her, carrying 
her satchel of books.’ My excuse was her—arm ! 
Heigho! As if she hadn’t but one, and coulda’t 
by any possibility have carried her books on the 
other! O, the day that followed! O, the days 
that followed !—and the weeks! and the months ! 
Miss Ardenbury wanted to flirt, and we flirted! 
Miss Ardenbury wanted me to make love to her, 
and I did it. Of course I had no further expo- 
sition of her wishes on the point, than the over- 
heard conversation of the first day. But that 
was enough. I took the part assigned me to 
play, and played it with all my heart and soul— 
especially with all my heart. 

I had the satisfaction of knowing, as I stood 
by one of the long windows, at the close of the 
last day, watching the scholurs file out one by 
one, some tearful, some dry eyes, but nearly all 
red, that the whole village was alive with the ra- 
mor that my beautiful pupil and myself were en- 
gaged. I should have my revenge. Revenge} 
I suppose revenge, or the thought of it nakes a 
man choke in the throat, don’t it? and wish he 
was dead and buried, and feel like a booby, gen- 
erally, eh? 

Charlotte Ardenbury lingered behind the oth- 
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ers as if wishing to speak tome. The coquette 
had her last snare to set, I said bitterly, and ad- 
vanced valiantly to the contest. 

“«J—I stopped to bid you good-by,” she said, 
falteringly, as I approached her. How the proud 
face was humbled by its blushing! “And to— 
to give you vhis.” 

She held out a white rose—a withered white 
rose. It was one I had begged from her hair 
the night before at a party, and she had refused 
it. 

“Thank you. It will bea precious souvenir.” 

I spoke derisively, for all the bad blood in my 
heart was roused by her crowning artifice. The 
words were scornful, but Heaven knows they 
were true in spite of me. She looked up with a 
shocked expression, and made a half-angry mo- 
tion to snaich the flower from my hand. 

“We have had a very pleasant flirtation—have 
we not, Miss Ardenbury ?” 

Her face grew deadly white, then fiery red. 

“ Flirtation?” she faltered. 

“Yes. This will remind me of it, when I am 
far away.” 

I saw the mighty pride that straggled in her 
face. I was having my revenge—my sweet 
revenge—but I felt very like a beaten cur, 
nevertheless. 

“JT don’t quite understand you, I think, sir,” 
she said, with dignity. 

“T refer you for explanation of my words, to 
the conversation you held witty Miss Dane about 
me, the first day of the term.” 

She looked puzzled. 4 

“I did not have any,” she replied, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

“Tt is false,” I wanted to thunder in her ear 
—for I telt ferocious—but I checked myself. . 

“About flirting,” I suggested, to prompt her 
memory. “You were to win me away from 
Sue Liscom, I believe.” 

She leaned her head on her hand a moment, 
wondering and confused. Then she lifted it and 
broke into a merry laugh. ’ 

“What an absurd mistake! And you over- 
heard us! And have been laboring under that 
impression all these months! O, Mr. Eldridge, 
how could you!” 

And as though some sudden recollection well- 
nigh maddened her, she hid her face in her hands 
and broke into a choking tempest of tears. 

* What is it, Charlotte?’ I inquired, soften- 
ing, and feeling that I had been a brute. 

“ We—we were not talking of you at all, sir,” 
she faltered. 

A new strange light broke over me. 
“Not talking of me! It was all my own in- 
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sufferable conceit, then! What an—(I said idiot 
aloud, and ass under my breath.) 

She drew her head up a moment later, and 
would have left me—but—but— 

Pshaw! The scene wont bear rehearsing. 
She is my wife now. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


If you have been once iled, and have seen 
others sink, let your resolation be doubly fortified 
against the allurements in future. Sir Matthew 
Hale, while a young man, spent an evening with 
a feasting party, when one of them drank to such 
excess, that he fell down dead in the midst of 
them They hastily separated, and Hale was so 
shocked that he resolved never again to mix in 
such society, or drink another health while he 
lived; and he faithfully kept his resolution. 
But was it necessary, you may ask, to lay him- 
self under rigorous restraint approaching to aus- 
terity? It might be, or it might not be, for this 
is a point ot moral casuistry not always easil 
settled; at any rate it is best to Le on the su 
side. The anecdote above given brings to mind 
a circumstance related of the celebrated Baron 
Haller. His social disposition and the excite- 
ment of his companions, having in a convivial 
party betrayed him into an act of intemperance, 
this solitary deviation into excess so strongly 
impressed his mind with ingenuous shame that 
he instantly formed a resolution to abstain from 
wine in futare, and adopted a strictness of morals 
from which he never departed. We should not 
have had a pillar of the law and a pattern of in- 
tegrity in Hale, or an ornament ot literature and 
philosophy in Haller, had either of them been 
given up to drinking.—London Magazine. 


“ OREIDE.” 


Waterbury gold, so called from the place 
where it is principally manufactured, in Con- 
necticut, was first discovered in France, and so 
strongly resembles gold as to deceive all but 
the expert. The “oreide” is composed of cop- 
per, zinc or tin, magnesia, sal ammoniac, lime 
and cream of tartar, fused carefully together. 
The cost of the metal is very light, and the ex- 
penses of manufacturing it into articles of orna- 
ment is reduced, by machinery, to so low a point 
as to leave a handsome protit to those who pre- 
sent “a full set of jewelry to the purchasers of a 
book worth one dollar.”—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

TO DO GOOD. 

There is a way of doing good in the world on a 
smull scale that is scarcely appreciated. A man 
who educates one child faith ully, may effect a 
work of greater benevolence thun one who has 
won the name of philanthropist. The love con- 
centrated on a family may produce richer fruits 
than that which embraces the world. Its action 
is more intense and invisible; but its results 
may go abroad and leaven the mass ef a com- 
manity.— Life Illustrated. 


Those men are worthy to be remembered who 
have left the world better than they found it. 
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JANET BUBNS. 


BY JOSIAH P. HIGGINS. 


Upon a summit of the cliffs, 
Thousands of miles away, 

She sits and luoks upon the sea 
Each pleasant summer day ; 

She sits and watches, while the tears 
Roll down her cheeks so pale, 

And hope is dying slowly out, 
And she cannot see the sail. 


Three years ago—how long it seems: 
He parted from her side; 

Three years ago she promised him 
That she would be his bride. 

“Twas on this very cliff he said, 
As arm in arm they stood, 

“ May God protect thee, gentle one— 

The God who is so good!” 


And then he sailed upon the tide, 
And as he left the shore, 

She stood upon the cliff again, 
Where they had stodu before. 

Her heart was heavy then with grief, 
With sorrow, and with pain; 

The thought into her heart would steal, 
He may not comeagain. = * 


A yer had passed. and now she said, 
**So many days to come, 
And I shall bear his voice again— 
He will be safe at home.” 
Ah, Janet Buros, God pity thee! 
Thou vevermore shalt hear 
The voice of thy beloved again, 
In tones so soft and clear. 


Ah, Janet Burns! dear Janet Burns! 
Under the same blue sky 

That shines o'er ull, both far and near, 
Thy lover’s form doth lie. 

The waves roll o’er his lone grave, 
And are his only pall; 

But fear not, gentle-hearted one, 
For God is over all. 


He will remember thee, dear one, 
When years have passed away; 

He will remember her, so sad, 

In that swift-coming day : 

When fiow His throne a gentle voice 
Shall come to such as thee, 

In accents pure and sweet as heaven, 

“ There shail be no more sea.” 


But on « summit of the cliffs, 
Thousands of miles away, 

She -its and looks upon the sea 
Each plea-ant summer day ; 

Bhe sits and watches, while the tears 
Rell down ber cheeks 0 pale; 

God pity het who looks and hopes, 
But cannot see the sail! 


CROSS PURPOSES, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


“ Maurice Sinererton, you are incorrigible ! 
Just turn your eyes this way—a movement only 
of that finely-poised head of yours will bring a 
dozen lorgnettes to bear upon you at once—and 
all admiringly—and I will show her to you. She’s 
a pure diamond, brilliant as the Koh-i-noor, 
Come, Maurice, rouse thee !”” 

Maurice Singleton very slowly and languidly 
lifted the long, fringed lashes, that, hiding a pair 
of soft, gray eyes, swept a cheek ‘as fair and 
smooth as a woman’s. The curved lip, ‘ghaded 
by a brown moustache, just relaxed With a'smile 
—not a smile of mirth, but one having some- 
thing bitter and mocking in it which marred its 
otherwise rare sweetness. 

“ Foolish fellow! Have I no sense to be caught 
the one time over the thousand? Don’t I re 
member Nora, Mary and Isabel North, and Mar- 
garet Leslie, and a host of Marys and Jennys 
and Nellys whose surnames you yourself have 
forgotten. Haven’tI followed you to Saratoga 
and Newport and the mountains, Jured on by the 
light of some wonderful star which proved to be - 
only a will-o’-the-wisp ?” 

“ Bat seriously, Maurice, Miss Graham is—” 

“ So was Nora and Isabel and Marguret and 
Mary and—” 

“ Now, upon my*honor, Maurige, I never met 
so superb a woman as Henrietta Graham in my 
life.” 

“Don’t stake your honor, Edgar. Put up 
your fortune if you will, but spare your dearer 
possession. Doesn't Shakspeare say—” 

“Hang Shakspeare! I want you to see 
Henrietta Graham.” 

“And I want to see Grisi, so, Edgar Fernleigh, 
be quiet.” 

Edgar knit his close, black brows into a frown, 
and fixed his eyes upon the stage. He did not 
keep them there long, however, but they soon 
wandered off to another part of the house, drawn 
by the magical spell of a pair of dark eyes. The 
room was brilliant with beauty and splendid with 
gorgeous costumes. Jewels flashed, the sheen of 
silk dazzled, plumes waved, flowers shed their 

loveliness and perfume. It was one of Madame 

Grisi’s triumphs. The last echoes of a wonder- 
ful melody sank down upon the hushed audience. 

For an instant was silence, then enthusiasm over- 
flowed. Very carelessly Maurice Singieton turn- 

ed his head. 


“Bee bow mad these people are. As though 
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any pleasure in this world were worth the repay- 
ment of such applause.” 

His proud gray eyes—they had grown very 
proud and cold within a moment—sought Edgar 
Fernlcigh’s face, but Edgar’s gaze was still fixed 
by that wonderful charmer upon the opposite side 
of the house. Involuntarily Maurice let his look 
follow the same direction. Equally involuntary 
was the expression of admiration and interest 
which instantly lighted up his face. 

“Fernleigh! Is that your goddess?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, you see her now!” returned Edgar, 
smiling. 

“And seeing, adore. What a magnificent 
creature !” 

“ | knew you would say so,” replied Edgar, 
his eyes sparkling with pleasure. “I knew if 
any one could find the way to your heart it would 
be Henrietta Graham.” 

“ Stop, stop! Not too fast, my young roman- 
cer. She has but just found the way to my eyes, 
and my heart lies a deal deeper.” 

“ But you'll admire her when you know her, 
T’m sure of it.” 

“ How do you know I shall know her? I 
should fancy such a queen would hold a very 
select court.” 

“ So she does, but she will receive my friend.” 

“Q! Ah! Stand you so well? I wonder 
that you introduce me. Am I to be the foil? 
Am I to play into your hands ?” 

“ My hands!” saan Edgar, coloring. “She 
wouldn’t think of me. I am admitted to favor 
because of my insignificance.” 

Maurice looke i at him curiously. But there 
‘was no concealment. Edgar had spoken frank- 
ly. Apparently Singleton believed it, for he 
laughed lightly, and said : 

“ So I’m not to have the pleasure of trying to 
rival you. You don’t know how much you've 
diminished my interest.” 

Not so much that he ceased to look at her. 
Presently the curtain rose again, and Henrietta 
Graham, like the lover of music that she was, 
listened. Singleton watched her. Magnificent ! 
Yes, that was the word. It just fitted that head 
with its regal carriage, and its coal-black masses 
of hair. And the face, too, was wonderfully beau- 
tifal. Perfect in outline, from the soft oval of the 
chin to the curve of the arching eyebrows and 
the line which defined the forehead. The com- 
plexion was dark—a clear, pale olive. There 
was no bloom in those smooth cheeks, but the 
lips were a vivid crimson, as if they had stolen 
the life that lies in the heart of a rose. The ex- 
pression of this face was very was 


in the arching eyebrows, in the slightly dilated 
nostiil, in the lips. How was it with the eyes? 

Maurice Singleton wished he could see those 
eyes. Then he,was sure he should have akey to 
her character. A great physiognomist was Sin- 
gleton. Indifferently as he went through the 
world, careless as he seemed of it, one sweeping 
glance of that gray eye of his revealed more to 
him than the stady of months would to anoth- 
er. Somehow he felt as if he should compel her 
to look at him. Not that Maurice was a believer 
in any of the pseudo sciences that find their sup- 
port in questionable abnormal facts. No man’s 
faith ever stopped more firmly within the limits 
of everyday possibilities than his, and yet, as 
with a strong, almost passionate desire to read 
the secrets of that soul, whose beautiful outside 
tempted him with curious wonder, he guzed at 
her, it seemed as if presently she would look 
toward him. And she did. Not allat once, but 
after a moment of disquiet and nervous, uneasy 
motion. Then she haughtily raised the drooping 
lids, and their eyes met. She was not too far 
away for him to accurately distinguish their form 
and the shades of color. Only for an instant did 
he suffer his gaze to dwell upon her, then Maurice 
Singleton, the gentleman, pushed aside the physi- 
ognomist and tarned to the stage. 

Perhaps (irisi sang well, perhaps she did not. 
The viol might have been a trombone for all he 
knew of it—the connoisseur in music, the cold- 
hearted amateur, who professed that his heart 
was subordinate to his head, and maintained that 
love is but the esthetic pleasure bestowed by the 
satisfaction of a refined taste. What singular 
fascination had those eyes for him? Had he met 
them somewhere in another state, that they awak- 
ened such singular emotions? He had never 
seen Henrietta Graham before—of that he was 
sure—but those eyes had dwelt with him always. 
In the lucent flood that streamed downward from 
the evening star, in the wistful look of some 
flower-cup, in the opaline tints that glittered in 
shallow water, he had watched their hue and 
expression. 


But while Maurice Singleton dreamed, Edgar 


Fernleigh wakefully adored. Not analyzing the 


subtle charms, not even hoping any appreciation 
or requital, the boy loved her. Boy say I, for 
Edgar Feruleigh was not yet twenty, and in heart 
and mind, in worldliness of spirit, in tact and 
adroitness, he was far more than eight years the 
junior Of his twenty-eight year old friend. Some- 
times Maurice wondered why he had taken that 


boy to his heart so, he who worshipped intellect ° 


and despised weakness. Edger had not a single 
point of contact with the intellectual nature of 
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his friend, but he was his complement—his heart 
—his better self. All that Edgar was, Singleton 
felt that he ought to have become, if he would 
have done justice to what God Had made him. 
So Edgar was to him purity, goodness, love, 
frankness, trath—the embodiment of the virtues 
whose germs he felt to be latent within himself. 
Scorner that he was, he never sneered at goodness 
in the abstract—for there was Edgar, and to 
know him was to be disarmed. So in many 
ways Edgar Fernleigh kept heaven > ane to 
Maurice Singleton. * * 

The midday sun was shining through dahaied 
silken fulds, and plates of glass clear as amber 
and lucent as crystal, into a room in the upper 
part of the metroplis. It was a scene of luxuri- 
ous ea@ and elegance, and the sun which threw 
broken and uncertain rays into the squalid haunts 
of poverty and glimmered forlornly in dark cel- 
lars, where filth and wretchedness met together 
in companionship, fell here with a mellow, soft- 
ened glow. The coloring was warm and deep— 
no glitter, no merely surface effects. One or two 
exquisite gems of art were there, and a grand 
piano stood open. The room was quite in keep- 
ing with Maurice Singleton’s tastes, for he was 
areal Sybarite at heart—though his earlier life 
had not been without rough struggle anffjevere 
trials. Into this room came Edgar Fernleigh— 
a vivid contrast to his friend, and not less so to 
all his surroundings. 

“Now, Maurice, condole with me,” he said, 
in a tone quite in place with the lugubrious vis- 
age, into which his usually saucy face had been 
transformed. 

“ What is it? Is his meerschaum a shade too 
dark ?” said Maurice, slightly curling his lip, “or 
has Vixen Jost in the last race, or the yacht fall- 
en a point behind her rivals,” 

“ You heartless mocker! I'll tell you at once 
—I’ll not break it easy though it break your 
heart. Miss Graham was off for Newport this 
morning.” 

Singleton removed the amber tnbe from his 
lips, for an instant opened his dreamy gray eyes 
a hair’s breadth wider, and emitted the single sylla- 
ble, “Ah!” 

“Ah!” repeated Edgar, in mock anger. “Ah! 
Why don’t you rave? Here haved followed her 
from Washington; saw her at the opera, but 
couldn’t get a chance to speak a word to her; 
consoled myself with the intention of calling this 
morning, and now—she’s off.” 

“ Follow her, as the needle follows the star.” 

“T can’t. You know I’m tied to town about 
that will business, and shall be for a month to 
come. It’s too bad!” 
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“Poor boy! What a pity you haven’t my 
fortitude. Now see the power of philosophy. I 
meant to call—witness Beauchamp, that I rose 
ten minutes earlier this morning on that accoant 
only—but see, I lose not single a whiff in conse- 
quence of that disappointment. 

“You! No, you'd sit unmoved amid the 
crash of empires and the shock of fate.” 

“And you are thrown off your balance if a 
single feather fly against you.” 

“ Well, seriously, “Maurice, aren’t you sorry 
you’ve lost the opportunity of seeing Henrietta 
Graham ?” 

“ Sorrow, my dear Edgar, is an emotion that 
I never permit myself to indulge in. It wastes 
time, spoils the temper, wrinkles the face, turns 
the hair gray, brings on dyspepsia, and finally 
breaks the heart ; for all which good and sufficient 
reasons I've determined to cyt it altogether. But 
you may be as sentimental about it as like—if it 
suits you to be lachrymose, be so. Don’t let me 
interfere with you, pray. 1 like tosee my friends 
happy in their own way.” 

“Happy! O, that reminds me—to drop Miss 
Graham—Tom Leslie is going to be married to- 
morrow,” said Edgar. 

“ My dear fellow! How you shock me. Poor 
Tom! When did you receive the painful 
intelligence ?” 

“This morning, with cards for the wedding. 
You'll be good once, and go, wont you ?” 

“I? Go to witness the saggifice of one of my 
best friends? Excuse me. I thought you gave 
me credit for a little nataral feeling.” 

“TI don’t, if you can’t appreciate Amy Burton 
—one of the prettiest and best girls out.” | 

“A pink and white sugar-doll, a creature of 
blonde and tarleton, an automaton, warranted to 
go through a quadrille gracefully,” said Maurice, 
contemptously. 

“What's the matter with you this morning ?” 
asked Edgar, giving him a sharp glance. Mau- 
rice watched a blue column of smoke curl upward 
in a graceful, spiral coil, before he answered : 
“Nothing, only you vex my sweet repose by 
bringing an image of that unfortunate Tom and 
his waxen-faced pet up before me.” ‘ 
The truth was, that Maurice was very much 
disappointed, and not a little provoked at Miss 
Graham’s abrupt and unexpected departure from 
town. Those singular eyes of hers had haunted 
his dreams all night, and his first waking thought 
had been of her. It was seldom that Maurice 
Singleton became so much interested in a woman, 
and when he had condescended from his proud 
reserve, it was too mortif) ing to be thus rebuffed, 
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against fate “in good set terms,” only he was 
too proud to acknowledge to himself that he was 
80 moved. 

Whether Edgar had any real suspicions of the 
state of tl case is uncertain, but it is sure that 
he heard Maurice’s announcement a week af- 
ter that he was off on a summer tour, with some 
little twinges of jealousy, as well as suspicion. 

“ Where are you going, Maurice f” he asked, 
with a strong anticipation that the answer would 
be, Newport. 

But no—he did not know his friend. 

“ How should I know, Edgar? I put myself 
in charge of the steamboat or railroad company, 
labelled, ‘to be delivered, etc.,’ and if neither col- 
lision, nor an explosion, nor a fire, nor any other 
of those interesting perils interfere, I shall come 
to light again somewhere. Indeed, I don’t know 
but I shall purchase a season ticket, and go up 
and down river a mohth or six weeks. One has 
at least a variety of company, and a certainty 
that if it is disagreeable, the annoyance will cease 
at the end of one day.” 

“ Tt is a pity in that case that you should spend 
so much time idly. You might get an agency of 
some sort, or make up a small trunk of useful 
articles, and make it profitable,” laughed Edgar. 

“Combine the useful with the agreeable, you 
inveterate Yankee. I’m quite above any such 
utilitarian notions. The truth is, I shall start for 
the Adirondacs, though whether I shall go there 
or not I can’t say, Wont you come along ?” 

“T can’t, you few,” said Edgar, a little re- 
lieved. “ Perhaps I'll meet you somewhere.” 

It was true that Singleton intended to start in 

’ the direction he had named, but I suspect he was 
morally certain he should not go there, for he re- 
frained from marking his luggage except for the 
terminus of the railway. 

Maurice Singleton, indolently lounging in a 
railway with the last number of the Knicker- 
bocker in his hand, was precisely the same man 
as Maurice Singleton at the opera or in his lux- 
urious bachelor rooms. He leaned back in the 
hard-cushioned seat as if it had been a velvet 
couch, and rested his feet as daintily upon the 
.oil-cloth as if they had been pillowed in velvet. 
Perhaps the Knickerbocker was not so interesting 
as usual, at any rate, he occasionally lified those 
dreamy eyes of his, and they fell, rather wearily 
at first, afterwards with interest, upon the gray 
travelling dress and bonnet of the figure before 
him. The bonnet was carried easily and grace- 
fully—not too dignified. 

Perhaps it was rather foolish to augur anything 
of the head under the bonnet; to guess that the 
lady was a brunette, because one of the bonnet 
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strings that fell a little back had a deep crimson 
edge; to fancy that she was a pianist from the 
shape of her hand ; and to be sure she was a lady 
from the color and fit of her glove. 

Of course all this was especially foolish for a 
man like Maurice Singleton, and I do not doubt 
he would be quite angry, if he saw such a list of 
absurd fancyings set down opposite his name, 
Nevertheless, all these notibns flitted through his 


ead at the intervals of his magazine reading. 
By-and-by the conductor came along, passed 
Maurice, and took a ticket from the hand of the 
lady before him. As she gave it up, she address- 
ed some question to the conductor. Such a voice! 
80 flute-like, so pure; the tones so well rounded, 
80 well-bred, in short—and this was Maurice Sin- 
gleton’s superlative of praise. He leangd for- 
ward toget a glimpse of her face, but, the little 
brown veil falling over the rim of her bonnet 
effectually shaded it. 

Presently the cars made another stop, and the 
conductor called out, “ Valley Springs!” And 
nowythe lady in the gray travelling-dress and bon- 
net rose and took her reticule in hand to go out. 
As she did so, her face was turned towards Mau- 
rice Singleton, and in the interim before the veil 
descended, Singleton had caught a look at her. 
“ He ta Graham, by all that’s lovely!’ was 
his inward ejaculation, and hastily seizing his 
own travelling equipments he rushed out of the 
ear. The train whisked off, and Singleton began 
to think he had done a very foolish thing. He 
saw Miss Graham step into the Valley Springs 
House coach, which was in waiting, and with a 
notion of atoning for his former fully by an ex- 
cess of self-denial now, took his place in another. 
Some detention occurred to his carriage, and that 
in which Miss Graham rode went on in advance. 
Doubtless its passengers had all been shown to 
their rooms when Maurice Singleton alighted on 
the steps of the hotel. 

“Dinner at two, sir,” said the landlord, as 
Maurice disappeared upon the stairs. 

Half an hour afterwards, Maurice Singleton, 
fresher than when he left, reappeared in the hall. 
There was quite a merry chattering going on in 
the ladies’ parlor, but Maurice was fully aware 
what sort of people he might expect to find in 
such a place, and did not care to show himself. 
He sauntered out, and paced up and down thé 
verandah. 

A pleasant place was this same Valley Springs, 
with its groves, and white-trodden foot-paths 
winding .about among the trees. Then there 
were clumps of woodland, and a hill or two in 
the distance, giving promise of pleasant drives 
and walks. A certain sense of satiofaction and 
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eum which suited his temperament well, grew 
up in Maurice Singleton’s mind, and his thoughts, 
following the blue cloud which unwound from 
his meerschaum, became lost in air. 

The dinner-bell broke rudely in upon his rev- 
erie, and Maurice started with a feeling of vexa- 
tion, but instantly the image of Henrietta Gra- 
ham recurred to him, and he entered the dining- 
hall with a quick glance over the company which 


thronged around the tables. Ah! thereshe was. 
It was the same face with its delicate oval, its 
rich complexion and luminous eyes. It was not 
altogether pleasant to be placed opposite it, for 
somehow it interfered with and retarded the busi- 
ness of the moment. A lady somewhat past 
middle life occupied the seat next Miss Graham, 
whow he had no dificulty in assuming to be her 
mother. Doubtless the mother had come to 
Valley Springs while her daughter had joined 
the gayer set at Newport. Something—he could 
not tell what, but whatever it was he fervently 
blessed the chance—had interrupted her original 
plan, and drawn her thither. 

Any one who looked at Henrietta Graham, 
migtt have thought that her coming was likely 
to prove of little import to her felluow-boarders in 
the house—she sat so indifferent and quiet, only 
now and then replying to some rem of her 
mother’s in a tone whose sweetness contradicted 
the proud, haughty spirit which sat in her eyes, 
and manifested itself in the carriage of her head. 
But Maurice Singleton was not one to be daunt- 
éd by indifference or reserve. It rather stimulat- 
ed his interest. Still it was not quite plain how 
he was tu make her acquaintance. 

He was thinking of this after dinner, when 
Henrietta and her mother, as well as the other 
ladies, had retired, and the house had grown still. 
It was not time for the afternoon drive, or the 
equestrian party, yet*here was a groom bringing 
round a wild-lodking pony “all saddied and 
bridied, and fit for a fight.” It was equipped for 
a lady’s use, and Maurice Singleton watched the 
man arrange the stirrups, expecting that he would 
presently bring around the companion steed. But 
when he had completed the necessary arrange- 
meuts, he took the pony by the bridle, and stuod 
awaiting the rider. In afew minutes Singleton 
heard a step in the hall, and Henrietta Graham 
came out, looking lovelier than ever in her riding 
costume, which was singularly becoming to her 
style of face and figure. The jaunty hat with its 
narrow brim, its short feather and black ribbons 
shot with scarlet, were just the accompapimcnts 
to the dark, piquant face that it shaded. The 
groom was probably more used to the stable than 
to his new office of squire, iu which he deported 
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himself but awkwardly. Singleton thonght his 
interference justifiable. A very sweet smile ac- 
companied her “ thank you,” 

“ Have you confidence in your pony? She 
has rather a wild-looking eye,” he said, as he 
handed Miss Graham the rein. 

“TI think I can manage her,” was the reply, a 
little proudly ; as it it were not to be supposed 
for a moment that Henrietta Graham could be 
mastered by an animal. 

But the words had scarcely left her lips before 
the pony showed the wild spirit that Maurice had 
rémarked in her eye, by springing away with a 
sudden leap, which, however, did not distarb the 
admirable equilibrium of the rider. The groom 
gazed after her admiringly. 

“Nobody but Miss Graham can ride ‘Fiery 
Nan,’ ” he said. ' 

“She has tried it before then,” s 
Maurice. 

“ O, yes, often. Mrs. and Miss Graham spent 
last summer here, and she—Miss Graham—rode 
a great deal,”’ answered the man, walking off as 
his sentence ended. It was rather dull here now, 
and Maurice began to tire of the verandah and his 
newspaper. 

Miss Graham had taken the road which seem- 
ed to lead jnto the heart of yonder wood, and 
there grew up in Maurice Singleton’s mind a cu- 

riosity to know what sort of a ride had a charm 
gees, what kind of scenery she would naturally 
ek. It was a comparatively new country 
about Valley Springs, and MF. Selden, the land- 
lord, happening along just then, told him that it 
was a good five miles’ drive through an almost 
unbroken forest to the next village. Maurice 
sauntered away meaning to explore its myste- 
ries. A few minutes’ walk led him into the se- 
clusion and stillness of the forest. 

The trees soared far toward the blue heavens, 
and a ceaseless murmur went on amid their 
boughs. The ground was bright with patches of 
moss, darkened in spots by piles of last year’s 
leaves or the needle of the pine turned brown by 
winter frosts and the midsummer heats. Now 
and then a dry twig lightly pressed by the foot 
of rabbit or partridge crackled in the distance, or 
a bird broke the silence with a few bars of a song. 
Otherwise the wood was quite voiceless. Mau- 
rice walked on and on till miles lay behind him. 
The afternoon was advancing, and dim shadows 
began to lurk in the forest. The sun sank dewn 
behind the trees, and lines of light fell beside the 
shadows. Maurice Singleton had just reached a 
turn in the road, when the diverging path led 
down into a fuiry-like glen. It was too late to 


explore it now, and he retraced his steps. But. 
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he had not advanced far when a rushing sound 
and a din of hoofs startled him, and just as he 
turned his head, a riderless steed galloped past, 
the saddle turned, the reins hanging, and his 
mouth white with foam. 

It needed but one swift glance to assure him 
that this was Fiery Nan. He did not stop for 
another, but went back, his blood cold at the 
contemplation of an awful possibility. He did 
not know how far he had gone—it might have 
been a mile, or only a few rods—when he saw 
the skirt of the blue riding-dress partly concealed 
by a clump of buehes. He came up to her 
breathless. She was sitting on the grass, very 
pale, but smiled as he approached. Perhaps she 
was less frightened than he, for she found her 


voice first. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I am not hurt, I think,” 
Nag sia. replying to the question which he could 

noPfind any words for, and she made an effort 
to rise, bat an expression of pain and faintness 
came over her face, and she sank back. 

“You must be hurt, Miss Graham—pray keep 
still—I can bring aid soon.” 

“No, it is nothing—only a sprain, at most,” 
she said, again. “I shall be better presently,” 
and indeed, in a moment, Maurice was inexpress- 
ibly relieved to see that she was able to stand 
with his assistance. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked. 

“Very naturally. I insisted upon urging 
Nan at full speed qgwn the hill, not remember- 
ing that she might be frightened when she came 
in sight of the waterfall at the foot. Bat I sup- 
pose she took it for some fearful Kaleborn, for 
she wheeled instantly, and the saddle unlackily 
turning, I was in the road before I had time to 
think 

“Thank Heaven it was no worse,” said Mau- 
rice, fervently. “And now, as you are quite un- 
able to walk,”—he paused, dreading to propose 
leaving her alone in the wood while he went for 
carriage. 

“You must leave me here for the present,” 
she said, looking up in his face with a cour- 
ageous smile. 

“ Thavk know that we cannot 
choose, though you must see how I dislike it.” 

An attentive listening look swept over her face. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“1 think I hear wheels approaching,” she 
replied. 

“| wish I might trust to your keener senses,” 
said Maurice, after listening for a moment in 
vain. 

“ You may,” said Henrietta, smiling. “ There 
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“How glad I am!” exclaimed Singletdo, 
looking greatly relieved. “I was so distressed 
about leaving you here all the time it would have 
required for me to return to the house.” It was 
fortunate, indeed, that the coach hour happened 
to be just then, for the injury proved rather more 
serious than Henrietta had been willing to 
allow. 

Maurice Singleton was not a bad resource in 
the tedious hours of recovery. Miss Graham 
very soon grew angry with herself for allowing 
his presence to become so necessery to her. To 
be sure thore were not many pleasures available, 
and in such circumstances one is apt to make the 
most of what one has. And Maurice was so 
quiet, so unobtrusive in all his ways, that one 
was insensibly won by the charm of his manner. 
And yet it was strange to Henrietta Graham, 
that, proud as she had always supposed herself 
to be, she should so easily admit a stranger to 
her friendship. But the truth was, that in Hen- 
rietta’s case, a very warm and impressible heart 
had been early controlled and repressed, and the 
reserve of her manner was much more the result 
of circumstances than a natural growth. Now, 
however, a stronger attraction than she could 
readily resist was thrown around her, and though 
less ready of access and conscious of power than 
most women, Henrietta was influenced, more 
perhaps, than she was at first aware of. She 
learned this after a time. 

One day there came to Valley Springs, Edgar 
Fernleigh. Maurice Singleton was present when 
his friend and Henrietta met. His keen glance, 
apparently so cursory and careless, noted the 
warm color that flew into Edgar’s face. That 
was natural, and he was indifferent to it. Not 
so indifferent was he to the companion blush that 
mantled Henrietta’s cheek. An emotion of an- 
ger awoke in his heart. And-yet it was natural 
that Miss Graham should be moved There 
came up to her mind the remembrance of an 
evening the preceding summer, when the suscep- 
tible boy had poured the story of his fervent pas- 
sion into her ear, and she, not dreaming of re- 
turning it, had put his love away—gently, but 
not the less decidedly. But Edgar had always 
a place in her heart. His sensitive delicacy and 
sweetness of disposition charmed her, and she 
} had a loving admiration of him. Nothing of all 
this did Maurice Singleton guess, and in his vex- 
ation the satirical spirit which always haunted 
him when troubled asserted itself. 

It was the day after Edgar’s coming, and as 
Miss Graham was not yet able to walk far, Mau- 
rice and his friend were drawn to the parlor. 
Almost alone they sat there while the evening 
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twilight gathered around. They had been talk- 
ing of different subjects and Maurice was cool 
and satirical. Henrietta had never seen him in 
that mood before, and it threw a constraint over 
her manner. Fancying that she was indifferent 
to him, Maurice grew more bitter. 

“Tt wasn’t worth the trouble,” said he, after 
Edgar had been speaking of some great blessing 
won by persevering effort. 

“‘ Not worth the trouble—a whole life of hap- 
piness ?” said Edgar. 

“No. Nothing in this world is worth troub- 
ling one’s self about,” said Maurice, moodily. 

“ Of course that applies only to trifles,” Hen- 
rietta said. 

“ To great things as well,” retarned Maurice. 

“What? wouldo’t you exert yourself to win 
great good—the thing which you most desired ?”’ 

“Not if 1 would have to be at much trouble. 
The trath is, the valued good of life is mostly a 
sham. It makes no difference what it is—wealth, 
fame, power, fiiendship—there is nothing satis- 
factory in any of them.” 

“Not in friendship?” asked Edgar. 

“A mere will-o-the-wisp. A wandering light 
floating over marshes. What we call frendship 
is merely an emanation from our own self love, 
which under certain conditions becomes lumin- 
ous, steals fire from heaven and appears to be 
the thing which it is not.” 

“And love—woman’s love?” said Edgar, 
blushing like a girl. 

“Worse and worse, It is like one of your 
wonderful fourth of July rockets. It soars away 
towards heaven, outshining the stars and blazing 
famously for a moment, then its light goes out, 
and it fulls down to the earth—a mere stick.” 

* How can you talk so?” said Henrietta, too 
grieved and indignant to choose her words. 

“Don't mind him, Miss Graham. This is 
only the impulse of a moment—not his real 
conviction.” 

“‘ Now you are wrong,” insisted Maurice, per- 
versely, “ i’m sincere for once—wear my heart 
outside. Don’t you know we mast all be sin- 
cere sometimes ?”” 

Miss Graham would not prolong the conversa- 
tion, and after a half hour more left the parlor- 
It was a bitter reflection that occupied her in the 
solitude of her room that night. Through all 
the temptations of a career, unusually worldly, 
Henrietta Graham had kept pure and fresh her 
faith in human love and goodness. Nothing had 
ever seemed so repulsive to her as this skepticism 
which obtains in the world in regard to all the 
emotions natural to the mind. ‘This mocking, 
Mephistopheles spirit was to her the most 
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hatefal of all demons. And here was a man in 
whom she had allowed herself to become interest- 
ed, and to him all innocent and pure feelings, all 
sentiment and emotions, were merely things to be 
laughed at. She could not learn to dislike him, 
but it infused into her love a painful element 
compounded of pity and distrust. It made her 
manner constrained and cold. 

But for all Maurice Singleton’s light words, he 
loved her dearly, and understood what her love 
must be. It vexed and angered him to see her give 
so much of her time to Edgar. He would have 
liked to engross all her thoughts—and yet with- 
out committing himself—for he lingered wearily 
and checked the words that often rose to his lips. 
Perhaps he could not have defined to himself the 
feeling which made him shrink from taking the 
irrevocable step. It was partly distrust of him- 
self, partly u' her; then he had a satisfaction in 
the present which he could not bear to have dis- 
turbed. He found a singular charm in the un- 
spoken love which he feared would vanish it 
embodied in words. 

But all his caution broke down one evening, 
very unexpectedly to himself, and his emotion 
shaped itself into the most passionate and fervent 
language. For an instant a strange, wild feeling 
of joy made Henrietta tremble—the next instant 
something in his manner, an impalpable expres- 
sion, made her feel as if he would be glad to un- 
say the words. With the impetuosity of her na- 
ture her heart leaped to a sudden conclusion, 
He should not make her the sport of a superficial 
impulse. She drew herself up coolly. As the ex- 
pression of her face met his eye, he dropped her 
hand, and the eager, tender look gave place_to 
something far ditferent. 

“ Mr. Singleton, you surprise me. You have 
forgot yourself.” The words were spoken in a 
cold tone, and he could not guess how her heart 
throbbed nor how hard it was for her to maintain 
that indifferent manner. There was a moment’s 
conflict within him, then he laughed lightly a 
little bitterly, though that was well concealed. 

“ Perhaps I have. Thank you for assisting 
my memory. And now if you will go on with 
me for the roses that we came in search of, I 
think we. shall both forget that I made a 
blunder.” 

They hastened on after their party and during 
all the rest of the walk both jested and laughed 
and exchanged playfal words as if neither suffer- 
ed. Perhaps Edgar divined that all was not 
quite right with Henrietta—perhaps her gratitude 
fur his kindness led him to presume upon it, for 
a few weeks after the misunderstanding between 
Maurice and Miss Graham, arrived at an enter- 
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tainment, Edgar sought his friend. There was 
an unusual flush in his face, and his manner was 
excited and restless. He found Maurice indo- 
lently poring over a volume. 

“Now for some wonderful confidence,” said 
Singleton, as Edgar entered. He spoke half 
kindly, half satirically. 

“Now, Maurice, as you’re a good fellow at 
heart, hear me patiently. I have got something 
important to tell you this time,” pleaded Edgar. 
Maurice gave him another look, then read over 
another sentence in his book, and looking up, 
said quietly : 

“Let me anticipate you. You are engaged to 
Miss Graham. Accept my congratulations.” 

“O, Maurice,” stammered Edgar, “could 
you ever have thought it—she so brilliant, and I 
so—”’ 

“Nonsense! don’t underrate yourself,” said 
Maurice, lightly—‘“ you've more than enough 
virtues to balance any imaginary defects.” 

“Don’t say so, Singleton,” remonstrated Ed- 
gar. “ You know I’ve always admired her, but 
it has been a great way off. The desire of the 
moth for the star.” 

“Of the night for the morrow,” laughed 
Maurice. 

“Yes, only don’t make a jest of it.” There 
was a little silence, and then Edgar added— 
“ Maurice, I always thought that if you and Miss 
Graham were brought together—you—that you 
would—” Edgar paused. Maurice did not speak 
“You know, Maurice, that I would not value 
any happiness bought at the cost of your friend- 
ship,” he said, his voice rather anxious and 
low. 

“You may be at ease my dear Edgar,” said 
Singleton, greatly touched. “I care for Miss 
Graham as little as—as she cares forme. But 
this is nothing, of course. Let’s talk of your 
prospects. When is Mrs. Fernleigh to come 
out?’ He laughed as he said the words, and it 
jarred harshly upon Edgar’s ear. 

He would not have wondered at the bitterness 
of the laugh, if he could have seen into his friend’s 
heart. Maurice came home very late that night 
from a long walk. For miles through the dark 
forest, over rough roads and far out into the open 
country he had wandered, but he did not leave 
behind him the sore, angry, wounded spirit he 
carried out. . 

The next day, however, he met Henrietta with 
all his usual graceful ease. She was very pale 
but in high spirits, and overflowing with brilliant 
repartee. Never had her singular and character- 
istic beauty appeared’ to better advantage. In 
the evening there was dancing in the hall of the 
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hotel. The scene was really very pretty and 
picturesque. Most of the ladies wore a profusion 


of flowers, but Henrietta’s black braids were 
without an ornament. It chanced that in the in- 
terval between the dances, Maurice was standing 
near one of the windows. The window was long 
and wide, and served for a place of egress upon 
the upper verandah. Out upon the verandah 
were boxes of earth containing growing plants, 
and a jasmine vine in one of them clambered 
about the window partly shading it. As Maa- 
rice stood there silent, Edgar approached with 
Miss Graham. 

“Ah, you selfish fellow,” said Edgar, playful- 
ly. “You choose the moonlight and the ro- 
mance of vine-covered windows rathef than the 
dance.” 

“TI don’t care for dancing,” returned Maurice. 
‘Tt seems to me a great outlay of muscular pow- 
er, and all to no purpose.” 

“But you should dance for the good of socie- 
ty. Self-sacrifice, my dear fellow. You should 
immolate yourself upon the altar ot conventional 
etiquette.” 

Maurice smiled, and to turn the conversation 
said : 

“You don’t favor flowers, Miss Graham. I 
see the other ladies have laid the garden under 
heavy contribution.” 

“Yes, how is it, Henrietta? you haven’t a 
single flower,” said Edgar. 

She made some slight excuse, and Edgar said, 
playfully, “vou ought to have some of those 
scarlet fuchsias. They would be marvellously 
becoming to your shining hair. Let me get you 
some. I know the very spot where they grow. 
T’ll leave Miss Graham in your care.” Edgar 
went away and left them together. 

There was an awkward silence of a moment. 
Miss Graham pulled nervously at the sprays of 
jasmine which fluttered at the open window. 
She looked very lovely with the moonlight just 
touching her black hair and softening all the out- 
lines of her face. A painful sense of loss smote 
his heart, and a perverse wish to say something 
sharp and unkind took possession of him. 

“T hope you will not think me tardy in offer- 
ing my congratulations, Miss Graham,” he said. 
“ Permit me to present them now.” She bowed, 
without speaking. 

“ T hope you think I am sincere—I trust you 
believe that any feeling I have before expressed is 
entirely past, and any fancies I may have entertain- 
ed quite given up.” She quickly lifted her hands 
as if imploring him to spare her, and one who 
saw it could not soon forget the expression her 
face wore. 
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“Henrietta!” exclaimed Maurice, bending 
forward. 

“T think I have the honor to claim your hand 
for this dance, Miss Graham,” said a voice close 
by. Singleton drew back, and the gentleman 
led Henrietta away. Maurice gazed after her a 
moment and then walked to another part of the 
room. After he was gone a figure flitted from 
the shadow of the jasmine vine into the light, and 
Edgar Fernleigh stepped in at the open window. 
He stood for a moment near it looking around 
like one half awake, then rousing himself went 
and joined the dancers. 

Late that night a light was burning in Edgar’s 
room and he sat at the table writing. It was ap- 
parently not a pleasant thing that he was doing, 
for he often laid down his pen and rested his head 
upon his hands. The notes—there were two of 
them—were finished at last, however, and Ed- 
gar's light was extinguished. But he was early 
astir the next morning, and the first outward 
stage took him as passenger. The breakfast bell 
had not yet rung, and Maurice Singleton was 
awaiting its summons, when a servant tapped at 
his door. 

“If you please, sir, here’s a letter Mr. Fern- 
leigh left for you.” 

“Left?” echoed Maurice. 


“Yes, sir, you know he went away this 
morning.” 

Maurice took the letter and broke the seal. It 
contained an enclosure addressed to Miss Gra- 
ham. Strangely moved, Maurice Singleton ran 
over the note. It was brief, but it had the pow- 
er to call the changing color over his face and 


make the hand which held it shake. Without 
waiting for a moment’s deliberation he opened 
his chamber door, went out and down the stairs 
atarapid pace. There was no one in the par- 
lor but Henrietta. He went straight up to her 
and put the letter addressed to her into her hands. 
She looked up at him wonderingly. 

* Read it,” he said, shortly. 

She opened it and began to read, but the paper 
dropped from her hands and she burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable sobbing. Singleton knelt down 
by her. 

“Dear Henrietta, we have both much to ask 
forgiveness for and to forgive,” he said, huskily. 
“Bat nothing must part us now—Henrietta.” 

“Maurice—don’t speak of it now,” she sob- 
bed. “ Think how I have wronged him.” 

“And I too. But I was most to blame, dear- 
est. O, will not this be a lesson to me?” But 
they spoke no more of their own happiness then. 

Need we say that Edgar, returning by the 
shorter way of the verandah, had come up just 


in time to hear the colloquy between Maurice 
and Henrietta, and to cateh a glimpse of the 
faces of both through the parted leaves of the 
jasmine? Through the shock of pain which it 
gave him came the clear insight into their hearts. 
His after course was like himself. His letters 
implored them to yield their pride to love, and 
accept the sacrifice he so freely made. Future 
years were kind to Edgar, and in another affec- 
tion, full and satisfying, he found his compen- 
sation. 


DON’T GIVE UP. 


In most cases the wise and good man will 
come down, but never give up. The heroic 
thing to say is this: Things are bad, but the 
may be worse; and with God’s blessing I sh: 
try to make them better. Who does not know 
that by resolute adherence to this principle many 
battles have been won after they had been lost? 
Don’t the French say that the English have con- 
quered on many fields because they did not know 
when they had been beaten; in short, because 
they wo never give up? Pluck is a great 
quality! let us respect it everywhere ; at least, 
whenever it is enlisted on the side of right. Ug- 
ly is the bulldog, and indeed black guard- looking ; 
but I admire one thing about it, it will ne 
give up. And splendid success. has often co 
at length to the man who fought on th h 
failure, hoping against hope. Mr. Disraeli might 
well have given up after his first speech in the 
House of Commons ; many men would never have 
opened their lips there again. I declare I feel 
something sublime in that defiant Zhe day will 
come when will be glad to hear me, when we 
read it by the light of after events. Of course 
only extraordinary success could justify the 
words. They might have been the vaporing of 
a conceited fool. Galileo, compelled to appear 
to come down, did not give up; Still it moves. 
The great nonconformist preacher, Robert Hall, 
fairly broke down ia his first attempt to preach ; 
but he did not give up. Mr. Tennyson might 
have given up, had he been disheartened by the 
sharp reviews of his earliest volume. George 
Stephenson might also have given up, when his 
railway and locomotive were laughed out of the 
parliamentary committee. Mr. Thackeray might 
have given up, when the publishers refused to 
have anything to do with Vanity Fair. The first 
articles of men who have become most success- 
ful periodical writers, have been consigned to the 
Balaam-box. Possibly this was in some meas- 
ure the cause of their success. It taught them to 
take more pains. It was a taking down. It 
showed them that their task was not so easy; if 
they would succeed, they must do their very 
And if they had stamina enough to resolve that 
though taken down they would not give up, the 
disappointment was an excellent discipline. I 
have known students at college whose success in 
carrying off honors was unexampled, who in the 
first one or two competitions were ignominiously 
beaten. Some would have given up. They on- 
ly came down; then they went at their work 
with a will, and never were beaten more.— 
ations of a Country Parson. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY EDWARD J. HOWE. 


Press on, ye ardent souls, 
That labor for the right; 
That are the earnest piooeers 
Of freedom and of light! 


Yours isa noble task, 
And noble your reward, 
To labor for the truth 
Of God's eternal word. 


Though some may vainly seek 
To pass their halcyon days 
Ami ist the devious paths 
Of error’s tlowery ways; 


Yet soon the rose shall yield 

_ The piercing of the thorn, 

And from their sins a thousand woes 
Forevermore are born. 


Then forward urge your way, 
Ye champions of the right; 
Assured that you shall wear a crown 
Of everlasting light! 


{orternaL.] 


AN HOUR IN AN OLD WELL. 


BY C. L. FENTON, M. D. 


“Nan, Nan!” shouted a group of irreverent 
youngsters, ‘“‘ where in the world are you going ?” 

I deigned no reply. 

“I say, Nannie,” said Rodney Grafton, my 
father’s guest, advancing toward me, eye-glass in 
hand, “I say, what wild-goose chase are you 
upon now 

Now he must have known how cordially I 
hated both him and his eye-glass. 

“ Going to find somebody worth talking to,” 
was my saucy reply. 

“ Bless me, what a curious creature !” 
he eyed me in a quizzical manner. 

The fact was I had donned a plain brown 
gingham dress, and bonnet of the same, and 
armed myself with an umbrella and a small bas- 
ket of eatables. I was going in search of ad- 
ventures, and not a soul except my mother knew 
anything about it. I was, to confess the trath, 
tired of the humdram life of a fine lady in the 
country, and was anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance, in some way, of our rustic neighbors. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Rodney, “I’ve got an idea. 
“You're going, like Maud Muller, to captivate 
some judge. Poor fellow, I pity him!” 

“Try again,” I replied, with scornful 


And 


AN HOUR IN AN OLD WELL. 


“ Well, then, you’re going to ensnare the heart 
of some farmer, making hay in his shirt sleeves.” 

“Perhaps. I do verily believe such a one 
would have ten times more talent than some peo- 
ple Iknow. Wherever I may—” 

L have him, I have him, interrupted Rod- 
ney. “A great tall, gawky fellow, red hair, blue 
eyes and long arms, who will sit down to dinner 
in his shirt sleeves, and say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, 
sir,’ to me.” 

I turned away in contemptuous silence. - 

“ By the way, Nannie, I believe I'll go too,” 

“ Better wait till you're invited, sir,” was my 
answer, and away I went. 

Rodney laughed, and walked back to the 
house. I went slowly down.-a long lane, gained 
the turnpike, and turned my face towards the 
next town. Rodney’s words haunted me in 
spite of myself, but I dismissed the matter, by 
determining, if Ihad an opportunity, to convince 
him that I was not afraid of his ridicule. 

The summer day crept on, and the sun grew 
warm. I raised my umbrella and went steadily 
onward. A hostof admiring or wondering faces 
graced nearly every window, but I, who had 
stood the battery of so many eyes, was not seri- 
ously troubled, and kept on in the even tenor of 
my way. 

By-and-by the bells from the distant town rang 
out the hour of twelve, and I sat down like my 
country neighbors to an early repast. J had won 
by my long walk an excellent appetite, and rel- 
ished the simple food I had brought with me far 
more than the elegant dishes usually presented 
at our late dinner. 

But I was thirsty, and therefore looked about 
me to see how I might best obtain the draught 
of cool water which I coveted. A well with an 
old-fashioned sweep stood upon the roadside, sug- 
gesting pleasant ideas of the cool stream which 
flowed down deep beneath. But how was I to 
reach it? I couldn’t get down there, and I 
didn’t exactly know how to manage the sweep, 
for though highly romantic, it was rather an 
awkward thing for a lady to manage, who had 
never in all her life, handled anything more. 
f ,rmidable than a crochet needle. 

I looked around for help, and then coming up 
the road, I saw the very person whom Rodney 
had pictured. As he came nearer, however, the 
likeness was not so great. True, he was tall 
and slight, but he had a graceful and elastic gait. 
Then again his hair and eyes were very dark, 
and his complexion was more like an Italian’s 
than an American’s. © 

As he dropped the bucket into the well, I 
could not help noticing the delicate stitching of 
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AN HOUR IN AN OLD WELL. 


the cuffs, hidden by no coat. There indeed was 
my hero of the shirt sleeves. The bucket was 
raised, and there was another dilemma. I had 
nothing to drink from unless I raised the bucket 
to my lips, and that would have been rather 
awkward. We looked at each other and 
smiled. 

“I have it,” said my companion, and he 
stepped aside, plucked a huge plantain leaf, filled 
it with water, and presented itto me with a grace 
which *would have been the envy of half my 
high-born friends. There was nothing left to do 
but to thank the stranger and resume my walk. 
But still we both lingered, until a sudden embar- 

. rassment seized us. In great hurry I gathered 
up my basket and umbrella and went hastily for- 
ward. But tramp, tramp! I heard behind me 
the peculiar, swinging step of my new friend, as 
ho too went on his way. 

“Madam!” I turned about. “Permit me 
to restore your umbrella, which you just now 
dropped.” 

I had been unconscious of my loss, but I re- 
ceived the article smilingly. How it happened I 
cannot say, but our conversation, diverging from 
umbrellas, included within its spacidus yange 
nearly every subject of which I had any know- 
ledge. My companion quoted French authors, 


and talked Latin with a volubility which left me — 


nearl} breathless. 

“‘ Bless me,” I exclaimed to myself, “ what a 
learned rustic!" And I compared the hero of 
that insolent picture which Rodney had drawn to 
my shirt-sleeved hero. 

All this time we had heen walking on and on. 
Suddenly my companion paused. 

“I hope you are near the place of your desti- 
nation, for if I mistake not your umbrella will 
soon come jin use.” 

I looked about me and laughed. A tiny black 
cloud far down in the bright west was all that my 
inexperienced eyes could discover. And surely 
there was nothing very formidable about that. 
My companion shrugged his shoulders, and spoke 
earnestly. 

“It will come nevertheless. Take my advice 
and go back.” 

How did he know I was going back? I 
looked the question. 

“Pardon me, but it was plain enough that 
you had come from home merely for a walk. 
The rustic damsels of my acquaintance are too 
busy at this season of the year to call upon their 
neighbors, and you I think have none to call 
upon. I am afraid, after all, that you will have 
to hurry to avoid the shower.” 

I showed my appreciation of his guessing 


faculties, by immediately bidding him a graceful 
adiva, and turning down a cross road, which I 
well knew led still further from home. I never 
yet did like people who were so fond of giving 
advice. That was one of Rodney Grafion’s 
prominent traits, and a very disagreeable one it 
was, too. 

On I went, musing over my late romantic ad- 
venture, and hardly noticing the road I was tra- 
versing. A drop of rain upon my face disturbed 
my thoughts. Lo, the tiny cloud was swollen to 
an enormous size, and was nearly above my head. 
Its Jivid hue, frightful in contrast with the white 
sky beyond, betokened that a tornado slumbered 
beneath. I recollected wtth a thrill of regret 
the warning of my unknown friend, but it was 
useless to turn back now. It was far better, I 
thought, to keep on, and take the next road, 
which branched off from the main one upon 
which I was now. 

The drops came thicker and faster. I raised 
my umbrella, and kept steadily onward, hoping 
if the worst came to the worst, to find some 
shelter near at hand. But as far as I could see 
ahead, there was no sign of habitation, nor even 
when I had turned the curve of the road, was 
there a solitary house to be seen. The bright 
sky was now completely hidden, and a strange 
gloom settled down over the land. That awful 
silence, which precedes a sudden storm fell upon 
all around me. Not a twig or leaf moved in the 
lazy atmosphere. 

I was brave enough for ordinary purposes, but 
this terrible pause of the elements filled me with 
a strange dread. I ran hastily forward, just as 
the wind and rain came in all their fury. The 
former blew me completely across the narrow 
street, the latter penetrated my flimsy umbrella 
at the first onset. : 

The gloom became more profound, the rain 
biinded me as I stumbled forward, striving to 
keep the right path, and an awfal clap of thun- 
der immediately overhead made me cower and 
cringe. I struggled on for a while, until bewil- 
dered I sank down by the roadside and strove to 
peer through the darkness. A flash of lightning 
lighted up the landscape and revealed to me the 
road I sought. I took.courage, gathered myself 
up, and went onward. Rocks and stones ob- 
structed my path, trees grew in the very centre 
of the road. I perceived that I had made some 
mistake, paused a moment then turned aside, lost 
my footing and fell down, down, struck against 
something hard and relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

At last I began to dream the strangest things. 
I was in the old boat at home, glidicg down the 
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familiar river all the long, warm, summer day. 
I heard the cool splashings of the water, and 
saw the leaves of the dog lily waving upon the 
surface. Suddenly an iceberg floated down from 
the northern seas,and came sailing grandly to- 
ward my little bark. I strove to escape from it, 
but could not. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
I experienced the old sensation of falling down 
unmeasured depths. 

The chilling rain falling upon my face awoke 
me. I raised my hands, and encountered cold, 
slimy stones upon all sides. Far, far above me, 
I saw a round gleam of light, shining like a 
great star. The whole truth suddenly flashed 
upon me. In my bewilderment I had fallen into 
an old, uncovered well, of which I had heard 
there were many in that vicinity. Fortunately 
the season had left it dry, and some kindly soul 
had thrown down a heap of brush which had 
partially broken my fall. Yet, whenever I at- 
tempted to rise, I experienced a sensation of 
pain, which convinced me that I had not escaped 
without injury. ‘ 

Again I heard the bell from the distant town, 
this time ringing out the hour of seven, for every 
stroke came distinctly to my ear. The possibili- 
ty of my being obliged to lie there all night filled 
me with horror. I cried aloud, but my voice 
seemed to die away ere it reached the opening of 
thecavern. Then I rested awhile, striving in the 
meantime to accustom myself to the evil of my 
position, since it was hardly possible that any 
one would discover me immediately in that wild 
place. But my philosophy was but a poor com- 
forter, and again I exerted myself to the utmost 
to be heard. In vain! The rain ceased to fall, 
the clouds cleared away, and the sun was setting 
in a flood of crimson, but not a sound beyond my 
own voice was to be heard. 

I thought of the family at home, of Rodney, 
of the young farmer. There was a gleam of 
hope connected with the latter. When search 
for me was made, as it would undoubtedly be 
soon, if it had not already commenced, he alone 
could give the clew to the road I had followed. 
The thought of rescue from my disagreeable and 
dangerous position, even the shadow of hope 
which I had conjured up, gave me courage and 
comfort, and again I shouted for assistance. 

The light above, upon which I had fixed my 
eyes as upon a star, was suddenly obscured, and 
a face, as if set in a round picture frame looked 
down. This sudden apparition seemed like a 
dream, rather hideous than otherwise, and much 
as I had longed for assistance, I could not 


“ Nannie, dear Nannie, are you there ¢” 


Never shall I forget the joy that possessed me 
when I heard those words, and realized the fact 
that friends were near at hand, and I should yet 
be saved. 

“O, Rodney, do get me out of this horrid 
place !” I exclaimed. 

“Then you are down there? I thought I 
heard your voice. Yes, Nannie, you shall be 
saved.” 

I never liked him better than I did at that 
moment. 

“ Are you much hurt?” he inquired. 

“IT don’t know. I haven’t tried to move much 
as yet. As long as I keep perfectly quiet, I find 
I do very well.” 

“ See if it is possible for you to stand.” 

I raised myself painfully and by degrees to a 
standing posture, but fell back speedily. It was 
of no use. My ankle was badly sprained, and 
after having remained in such a cramped posi- 
tion for so long a time, it was utterly impossible 
to stand but fora moment. Lintimated as much 
to Rodney. 

“Then I must go for assistance,” was his re- 
ply. “There are others of your friends in this 
vicinity, but they have taken different routes. I 
can soon overtake some of them.” 

“Don’t go,” I pleaded. “ Think, Rodney, it 


‘is just like death to be shut out from the sight of 


a human face in this dreadful place.” 

“T know it, dear, itis dreadful. But how can 
Thelp you as Iam? I want a rope and some 
other things, besides people to help me. I am 
going now for them, and I need not tell you that 
I shall hurry back. O, Nannie, I would have 
given my right hand rather than this should have 
happened.” 

“For good, Rodney ?” I exclaimed, and then 
laughed. ‘ What do you suppose I want you to 
lose your right hand for? You are not gone, 
are you?” 

“No, dear, but I’m going. I will put wings 
to my feet, and be back very quickly, I hope. 
Now keep up your courage, Nannie. You know 
you are brave, and never was there a better 
chance to display that virtue.” 

“Sol will. You may go now, Rodney. No 
fear for me now.” 

And away he went, with a speed which I could 
only imagine. But when he was gone a double 
night closed upon me. Darkness reigned above 
the mouth of the cavern, and darkness indescrib- 
able below. By-and-by, waiting in patient hope, 
I saw far above the peaceful stars coming out 
one by one, and upon them I kept my eyes, for 
though fear and anxiety beset me, they at least 
glowed with solemn light. The dampness chilled 
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me, through and through, the cold slime from the 
rocks above fell down drop by drop, satarating 
my thin clothing. Would they never come? 
At last I heard them coming along in the still 
night, and talking low and fast. 

“Nan,” exclaimed my father, his honest face 
coming between me and the stars, “ are you there, 
child? Here we are with help, and we will soon 
have you out of that hole.” 

“Thope so,” was my answer. 

“ How deep is it?” asked Rodney, who seemed 
to be busied with a rope, and he leaned over to 
catch my reply. 

“T can’t well tell. Not very, I should judge.” 

I couldn’t for the life of me imagine how I 
was to get up, but I waited patiently. There 
seemed to be a moment’s altercation at the open- 
ing of the well. I heard my father’s impatient, 
“ Nonsense, Rod!’ and Rodney’s quiet answer. 

Then the latter looked down once more. “ I’m 
coming, Nan! Look out for me.” 

There was a hush up above, then a moving 
mass shut out all light from me. Down, down 
it came, nearer and nearer, now swinging against 
the slimy walls, now swaying fearfully above my 
head, but always approaching. I gathered my- 
self into a corner. Slowly, carefully, the sway- 
ing mass settled itself at my side. Rodney 
grasped my hand. 

“ Now, Nan, see, you are to go up in this.” 

“Up where ?” 

“Is the child crazy? Why up above, to be 

” 

“ But I can’t go up in that. Ishall be dashed 
against the walls.” 

“Keep your hands out and you will be safe 
enough. There, Mother Goose, now are you 
ready 

Without more ado, he lifted me into the arm- 
chair, and fastened me securely to it, then gave 
the signal agreed upon above, and I began to 
ascend slowly. 

“ Bless me, this isn’t so agreeable a place as it 
might be,” were his parting words. 

At last, giddy with the motion, I reached the 
top, and found myself once more breathing the 
free air, supported and surrounded by my near- 
est friends. 

“ Why, Nan, you are as paleas aghost. Any 
hobgoblins down there ?” asked my father. 

“No, sir.” 

“‘ Well, you’re a brave girl, any way. Come, 
here’s the carriage. You shall be driven home 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“ Has Mr Grafton come up yet ?” 

‘The young scamp, he would have his own 
way. No, they haven’t got him up, yet.” 


° , if you please, I will wait till he is 
safe.” 

My father laughed, but allowed me to have my 
own way. 


“T say, Nannie,” said Rodney Grafton, a 
week after this remarkable occurrence, “I say, 
what do you think of farmers ?” 

I suspended operations upon my fancy work 
for half a moment. 

“O, agreat deal. You ought to have seen the 
one whose acquaintance I made on that unfortu- 
nate day. By the way, how did you know that 
day in what direction to search forme?” = 

“That’s a secret. But about that farmer— 
was he at all like the one whose picture I drew 
for you with such infinite skill? You recollect, 
don’t you? Blue eyes, red hair, etc.” 

“Pshaw! My farmer had dark eyes and hair, 
and the richest complexion. He wasn’t afraid 
of injuring it by working in the sun, and he didn’t 
have to use eye glasses. And besides being hand- 
some, he was so intelligent, and graceful! Why, 
I know of a great many of my friends who 
would give their eyes to have his grace of 
manner.” 

“Who particularly of the many?’ asked 
Rodney, with one of his quizzical looks. 

“No matter. Then you should have heard 
him quote Latin and French authors. Really, I 
fell quite in love with him.” 

“ But don’t you wish you had heeded his warn- 
ing, and gone back in season, and thus avoided 
that terrible experience in the old well? I 
hadn’t taken a sea voyage not to know a little 
something about the weather.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you were—” 

“Yes, Ido. I was the handsome and intelli- 
gent farmer. Now, Nan, you are fairly 
caught.” 

And so, indeed, I was. After all, my adven- 
ture had one good result. 

EXTRAVAGANCE AND RUIN. 

Since the rage for dress and finery set in— 
since extravagance became a womanly beauty, 
and to live beyond one’s means a social require- 
ment—since the loom and the workshop have 
taken the place of birth and refincment, and the 
moneyed vulgarian is counted higher than the 
penniless aristocrat—since women have been 
ranked by what they wear and not by what they 
are, and a becoming toilet is accounted equal to 
a personal grace—since none but a chosen few 
dare to be simple, none but a remnant of the 
faithful dare to hold themselves aloof from lux- 
ury and fashion—more families have been ruined 
than has ever been known before, and the boasted 


happiness of many a home is fast becoming a 
le and a myth.— Home Journal. 
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ELEANOR WESTBURN. 


PATIENCE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The sun wooes long with amorous glances, 
With pretty arts, conceite and fancies ; 
Sometimes a feint of sorrow making, 

He weeps as though his heart was breaking, 
Still smiling slily all the while, 

To see how well his arts beguile. 


The waking earth coyly advances, 

Ti!l quickened by his ardent glances, 
Shouts out, her dainty banners flioging— 
* The smouldering fire to flame is springing! 

Then veils in green her faded tresses, 
And springs to meet his warm caresses. 


So be thou patient—love’s warm rain 

Shall germinate thy bidden grain; 

Nor l-af, nor bad, nor fragrant flower, 

Spring to perfection in an hour. 

Work bravely, with this sweet fore-knowing, 
The right, though cramped, is surely growing. 
Then patient work until the ending, 

Thy heart’s warm rain and sunshine blending; 


0, faint not now, the dawo is breaking! 


The world's slow pulse is just awaking! 
Beneath the ice the stream is flowing: 
Courage, and wait the tardy growing! 


ELEANOR WESTBURN, 


BY MRS. A. M. LOVERING. 


“No coop will come of her visit! I feel it 
throngh my whole heart, Fran!” 

“ Hush, mother! she will hear you.” 

“No danger, I spoke in a low tone,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Page, a slight flush rising to her forehead. 

As she said this, she moved towards the par- 
lor door to catch another glimpse of the haughty 
face which had called forth the above remark. 
At the same moment there was a light springing 
step in the hall, and a glad, musical voice cried 
out: 

“Dear Eleanor Westburn! how glad, how 
very glad I am to see you. I have watched for 
you days and days, every member of the party 
is here before you, and I was so fearful that you 
would disappoint us; we are to have a glorious 
summer of it, and I am so very happy that you 
have come at last !” 

This was followed by the exchange of innu- 
merable kisses, and then Helen Rassell caught 
her friend by the arm and hurried her up stairs 
to her room, calling a servant to follow after 
with her baggage. From the parlor door Mrs. 
Page watched the handsome face and figure of 


Eleanor Westburn, as she disappeared, arm-in- 
arm with her niece, and then went back to her 
son’s side with a sigh, saying, as she rested her 
hand anxiously upon his head : 

“I’m sorry that we came here, Francis. In- 
deed, I’m quite sorry.” 

“ Bat the pleasant sammer, mother, and the 
change you needed so much,” was the qaiet 
answer. 

“I know it, and Helen is very kind, and her 
house is beautiful and pleasant, yet I don’t feel 
quite right. But you are sitting where the breeze 
is too strong. Move back a little, so that the 
curtain will shield you.” 

He did as she requested, and smiled pleasant- 
ly, thanking her in a silent way, for her thought- 
fulness and care. At the same time a slight, a 
very slight expression of pain flitted across his 
face, as though the knowledge that was constant- 
ly brought before his mind by her watchfulness 
distressed him. He rested his head for a mo- 
ment upon his white, slender hands, and when he 
raised it again, his features were as quict and 


calm as ever. 

The face of Francis Page was almost woman- 
ly in its tender beauty. About his broad fore- 
head, which had a track of blue veins swelling 
across it, his bright brown hair bung in silken 
waves. His eyes, blue as the sky of a June 
morning, had a look of sadness shining up from 
their liquid depths, which was repeated and re- 
repeated by the expression that was caught in 
the curves of his fine delicate mouth. There 
was seldom any color in his face ; now and then 
a little flash of pink flitted across his cheeks like 
a cloud, and was lost before it reached the clear 
whiteness of his forehead.. 

When he stood up erect, the girlish beauty of 
his face seemed accounted for by a slight deform- 
ity which marred the symmetry of his otherwise 
perfect figure. Such faces, for some strange un- 
accountable reason, we often see with such forms 
—faces, clear, transparent and beautiful. Be- 
’ cause of his misfortune his mother cared for him 
as‘though he was a child, showing by her devo- 
tion that there was no sacrifice she would not 
make in his behalf, or no suffering she would not 
be willing to undergo for him. For a long time 
after the arrival of, Miss Westburn, Mrs. Page 
sat watching her son’s thoughtful face, some- 
times shading her eyes with her hands, as if fear- 
fal that he would see the tears that constantly 
brightened them, and then again turning quite 
away from him to hide from his eager glance the 
sadness that was upon her. 

As they sat there, mother and son, and as the 


afternoon died away and the twilight purpled, 
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the whole summer party, guests and friends of 
Miss Russell, gathered in the handsome parlors ; 
all with the exception of Miss Westburn; she 
still remained in her room. But that she was 
momentarily expected was easily seen by the 
glances levelled towards the hall, at the slight- 
est sound in that direction, or on the stairs. A 
group of girls in one window wondered, and gave 
vent to their wonderment in whispers, what she 
was like, and if she were, indeed, so very hund- 
some and proud and everything grand, that Miss 
Russell had described her as being, while Miss 
Russell herself, seated upon a sofa by the side of 
a proud-looking, stylish man, was teasing him in 
asly way about the new comer, which seemed 
greatly to disconcert two other gentlemen who 
listened near by, thinking that the great attrac- 
tion was to be at once yielded up to Mr. Sherman 
Woodbury. 

“Bat confess yourself delighted that she has 
come at last, Mr. Woodbury,” said Helen, with 
an easy familiarity that had a charm in it, “and 
confess, too, fur truth’s sake, and my pleasure, 


that you are as impatient as you well can be, to 


see her,” 

“Not for your pleasure, Miss Russell, can I 
make such a confession, and I forbear, believe 
me, for trath’s sake,” he answered, smiling. 
“T’m not in the least impatient, nor have I been,” 
he added. 

“Then ’tis because you are afraid of her; 
afraid of her power, and afraid to meet it. Now 
I have had a purpose in bringing you together, 
and no mean one, either. I thought it would be 
the happiest thing in the world, if you two, hith- 
erto uoconquered, could conquer each other. I 
don’t care, mind you, if you break Eleanor’s 
heart, or if she breaks yours, or if both be broken 


together. It is no more than just; you both de- 
serve it, for the pain you have caused other 
people.” Mr. Woodbury smiled. 

“I have no patience at all with such old vet- 
erans,” Helen went on laughingly. “ You have 
learned the art of war perfectly, and woe be to 
the young soldier who dares to breathe before 
you. Beware of retribution. But I must go up 
stairs to my frieud,” she added, looking at her 
watch. “ Be patient, you shall see her soon !” 

“May I have strength to exercise that Chris- 
tian-like virtue!" was the reply, given in mock 
gravity. 

The next moment Mr. Woodbury had joined 
the group of girls at the window, and mot once 
did he look towards the door, or raise his eyes, 
until the quick whisper ran around the room : 

“Miss Westburn! how handsome she is! how 
beaatiful !” 


Then he saw the haughty face that had im- 
pressed good Mrs. Page so unfavorably. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” he said to himself, turn- 
ing indifferently around, and scanning more 
closely the white forehead, large, dark eyes, and 
ripe red lips, the poise of the head, queen-like, 
with its coronet of heavy braids, was perfect. 
The fall figure—little above the medium height, 
was grace itself, and her step, as she moved for- 
ward with Helen, was quick and springing, yet 
firm. He could not keep his eyes from her face, 
as she made the circuit of the room, and was pre- 
sented in turn to every one present. To him, as 
Helen half slily pronounced his name, she raised 
her eyes, as though it was exceedingly tiresome, 
extended her hand, gave him the tips of her 
white fingers, and said “ Mr. Wvodbury,” and 
passed on, without seeming ‘to notice that he 
was by far the handsomest man in the room, or 
that his dress was the most exquisite in puint of 
taste, or that she was unmindful of what every 
other woman observed, at the first light glance. 

Mr. Woodbury was not the only one who kept 


his eyes upon the face of Miss Westbara, From 


his seat by the window, Francis Page observed 
her every glance and motion, much to the dis- 
tress of his good mother, who had, when she was 
presented to him, tried to shield her son from 
her gaze, as though she were some terrible wild 


creature bent upon his destruction. Perhaps she 
had a better reason fur this, from the fuct that 


Eleanor seemed struck by the quiet beauty of the 
face half hidden by the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tain, and something, faint though it was, hke a 
pleasant surprise played across the haughty 
features 


“ Hadn’t you better go to your room, Fran? 
aren’t you tired?” asked Mrs. Page. 

“No, I thank you, mother. I will stay here 
if you please. 1’m very comfortable.” 

The question was repeated before half an hour 
had elapsed, as with Helen, Miss Westburn made 
her way to that part of the room again. She 
was seated near them the next moment, and the 
jealous mother saw her proud eyes wander to the 
face of her son, as if strangely attracted there. 
But she did not speak but once, although she 
might have done so, had there not been a call 
tur music, and Mr. Woodbury came forward and 
led her to the piano. Helen smiled. 

“ They look well together, don’t they, cousin 
Fran?” 

“Charmingly,” was the answer. 

“What a pity that Mr. Woodbury doesn’t 
sing. But you must sing, Fran—sing with her. 
Ic will be so,splendid. Few have a voice like 
you, and few like Eleanor.” 
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ELEANOR WESTBURN. 


The mother listened. 

“ Don’t ask him to sing to-night, please, Hel- 
en,” she said, “ he is not feeling quite well.” 

“Ah, I was not aware of it.” 

“No more was I,” answered Fran. 
hush !” 

The room had grown suddenly still, as Miss 
Westburn’s fingers touched the piano. Present- 
ly through its silence, her voice broke, clear, 
rich and strong, rising in waves up the impas- 
sioned heights of the melody, and then flowing 
softly and tenderly, like a smooth stream; 
smooth, yet rippling and trembling, bringing to 
light nothing but the sun-touched surface, and 
keeping its great power hidden beneath. The 
face by the curtain leaned forward further and 
further. The large eyes were bright and eager, 
the mouth wistful and tremulous, and the hands, 
fair as a woman's, were clasped tightly together. 

“*O, if you would only sing it with her, Fran,” 
whispered Helen. ‘ Your tenor is so rich.” 

“TI should spoil it,” he answered, shaking his 
head. 

“ No—no—let me speak to her !” 

She sprang forward and whispered a few words 
in Miss Westburn’s ear, as she ceased singing. 

“Your cousin?” said the lady, in answer, her 
face lighting as she glanced towards him. “ In- 
deed, I should be very happy.” 

I wish you wouldn't urge this, Helen,” put 
in Mrs. Page. “I’m afraid Fran will over-exert 
himself.” 

“Just one song auntie, just one. Come, 
cousin Fran 

O, how conscious, how terribly conscious was 
he of his misfortune at that moment! Never be- 
fore had he so dreaded to have the defect in his 
form noticed and commented upon. His face 
flushed a pale crimson, then grew white, as he 
thought of the proud, beautiful eyes turned to- 
wards him. A sharp pang shot through his gen- 
tle heart. Why was he so cursed? what had he 
done? what wickedness committed, that he 
should be singled out from other men by this 
wretched curse of deformity, robbed of the love—” 

“ Come, Fran!” said Helen. 

Yes 

He‘trose, and offered her bis arm, and they 
went to the piano together. This was the begin- 
ning of Miss Westburn’s and Fran's acquain- 
tance. They seemed to understand each other 
as they sang that night. Through the sweet 
melody of their voices which mingled so perfect- 
ly, unmarred by the faintest discord, undivided 
by the first blemish, a sweet, subtle knowledge 
ran, and they understood each other heart to 
heart. 


“But 


“Charming!” said Mr. Woodbury, his lip 


“Poor Fran!” sighed Mrs. Page, in her niece’s 
ear. 

But Helen only said, “ Beautiful, beautiful!” 
and wiped her eyes with her lace handkerchief, 
and leaned forward again, fearful that she should 
lose the faintest note. 

Two months went away, and it was rumored 
about, that it was a tough, a desperate flirtation 
between Mr. Woodbury and Miss Westburn ; 
that they were both flirts of half a dozen seasons, 
and had broken more hearts than they would 
ever see years. The report reached Miss West- 
burn’s ears one day, as she sat in the parlor, busy 
with some light, fanciful needle-work. 

*T’m sure you don’t act like a coquette,” said 
the gossiper, a little fuir-faced, unsophisticated 
creature, “I’m sure you don’t.” 

“Don’t 1?” was the answer. 

“No, I’m sure you don’t, and I’m sure I don’t 
believe you are getting in love with Mr. Wood- 
bur 

said Eleanor, slightly coloring, as 
she raised her eyes and saw Fran occupying his 
accustomed seat by the window. 

“May I tell you something that I heard this 
morning ?” 

“If you wish it. I have no choice.” 

“Well, Kitty Burr said that she heard Mr. 
Woodbury telling Mr. Harris, as they were walk- 
ing one night, that you hadn’t any energy, that 
you didn’t choose well in your choice of subjects, 
and that you had set your eye on Fran, poor 
Francis—” 

“ Silence! 


How dare you come to me with 
such a miserable story?” cried Eleanor, spring- 


ing up with flashing eyes. “See—” 

She gave one quick glance towards Francis, 
who sat as if frozen, his white, even teeth crush- 
ed down upon his pale lip. 

“I didn’t know—lI didn’t see, I’m sure,” said 
the girl, half crying, as she moved towards the 
door. “I’m sorry—I’m sorry.” 

For a moment Bleanor walked up and down 
the room, her face flushed and angry. Not once 
did Fran glance towards her—not once move 
from the attitude in which he seemed petrified. 

“You know me better than this,” she said, 
pausing before him, while her eyes filled with 
tears. “If I thought you did not,” she went on 
hurriedly, “I would leave this house this mo- 
ment and never look upon you again.” 

He looked up into her face with his great sad 
eyes. 

“Let me ask you now, to shut your ears to 
what you hear; to believe that I am not heart- 
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less and not false; that I would sooner die than 
wound you, or cause you a moment’s pain— 
will you believe this ?” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. He 
caught it and pressed it to his lips. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Woodbury stepped inside the door. 

“Ah, excuse me!” he said, beating a retreat. 
“T was not aware that I should be intruding.” 

Eleanor turned about, her face changing in- 
stantly in its expression. 

“ You are not intruding,” she said, haughtily. 
“ Please walk in and be seated.” 

She resumed her needle-work without another 
word, and without seeming to notice that he had 
taken a seat close beside her upon the sofa. 

“It would be a splendid day for that ramble 
that we more than half decided upon last eve- 
ning,” he said, as if to remind her of his 
presence. 

She bowed. 

“The morning is cool, fresh and sweet, and 
there is a rare breeze afloat.” 

Another bow. 

At any other time Mr. Woodbury would have 
left the room without another word, but after the 
little tableau which he had just witnessed, he did 
not deem this the most advisable thing to do. 

“ Shall we go?” he asked. 

“If you please, yes.” 

She answered promptly, rising as she spoke, 
and laying aside her work. 

“Alone?” he queried. 

“ By all means.” 

In his self-conccit this was enough. He did 
not stop to notice that her lip curled scornfally 
as she spoke, or that from the depths of her dark 
eyes, an angry contempt flamed up when he ad- 
dressed her. They were going, and alone! This 
was what he thought of, and this was her choice, 
better. than all. They rambled off through the 
valleys, and out across the fields together, Mr. 
Woodbury and Miss Westburn. Fran went up 
to his room and watched them until they disap- 
peared in the distance, and then seated himself 
by his open window and drepped his face upon 
his hands. Hours went by, and he did not move 
from that position. In his true heart there was 
a great struggle. His light wavy hair grew damp 
with perspiration, as he sat there, and curled in 
soft rings about his forehead. His face paled 
and flushed alternately ; and his mouth quivered 
one moment and the next was closed tightly, as 
if he was trying to fix in his mind some strong 
resolution. 

“ Why hadn’t I shut myself away from sight, 
hidden my face and unsightly figure from the 
gaze of every human eye?” he murmured to 


himself. “Why did I not flee like a cursed, 
guiity thing when my eyes first fell upon her 
face, and I felt and knew what would come to 
me? And now she pities me. Guod God! 
I saw the look creep over her features when she 
spoke ; I saw her beautiful mouth quiver, and 
her eyes soften, and a tear, a tear from her proud 
eyes. I could have died of shame, and yet I was 
as soft and tender as a babe !” 

He wrung his hands in pride and mortification, 
and then sank back in his chair and dropped his 
head, and sat silent and motionless while the 
sunny hours drifted by him. He was aroused at 
last, by his mother’s voice at the door. Brush- 
ing his hair quickly from his forehead, and com- 
posing his troubled features, he went to meet her. 

“Are you ill?” was her first query. 

“No—tired, mother. We will go home to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, thank you, dear. I have wished it a 
long time. But it is late, and—and—Miss West- 
burn has been inquiring for you for sometime,” 
she added, hesitatingly. 

“Has she?” he asked, his eyes lighting up. 
“I will go down.” 

The mother sighed. 

Eleanor stood the centro of a lively group as 
they entered the room. She nodded towards 
Fran when she saw him, and then turned to Mr. 
Woodbury. 

“That is the way,” moaned Mrs. Page, to 
herself, ‘“‘ she must have her poor puppets danc- 
ing continual attendance about her.” 

“ What splendid flowers!” cried Helen, point- 
ing to a knot of scarlet blossoms which Eleanor 
wore upon her bosom. ‘“ Where did you find 
them ?” 

“They were found upon the top of a high 
ledge. Like a true gallant, Mr. Woodbury risk- 
ed his life to get them for me,” she continued, 
laughing. 

Mr. Woodbury frowned. He had been par- 
ticularly tender and impressive when he told her, 
glancing with a meaning smile into her eyes, 
that for her he would endanger his life to doa 
smaller favor than that. This was the way, then, 
that she made light of him. He longed in his 
anger to snatch the flowers from her, and crush 
them under his feet. But she sat before him as 
cool and indifferent as ever. 

“Kind Mr. Woodbury,” laughed Helen, “I 
wish some one would try and coux just one little 
insignificant bud away from her ” 

Eleanor shielded them with her hand. 

“ No one—” 

Glancing up as she spoke, she caught Fran’s 
eye. 
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“There goes the dinner-bell,” che added, 
stopping short. 

When she arose she crossed the room, and 
paused before Fran. Mr. Woodbury watched 
her: and even Helen paused, wondering what 
strange freak had come over her. 

“T’ll give them to you,” she said, unfastening 
the’scarlet flowers from her bosom, and placing 
them ia Fran’s hand. 

He looked up wonderingly and doubtingly in- 
to her radiant face. 

“To you,” she repeated, almost in a whisper, 
while all the pride melted from her face, and she 
grew unconscious that she was observed. “To 
you, dear Fran, and may God bless you,” she 


added. 

Still he kept his wondering eyes ‘fixed upon 
her face. The company vanished from the wide 
parlor. Fran in his sensitiveness knew and felt 
it, though he did not glance about him. 

“Do you love me?” he asked, grasping both 
her hands. 

“ With all my heart, with all my heart!” she 
answered fervently. 

A long drawn sigh came from behind the cur- 
tain of the next window. 

“ God forgive me for doubting you, my child !” 
cried Mrs. Page, coming forward. “ Blessings 
upon you, my children !” 

She went out of the room, sobbing as though 
her heart would break. This was the surprise of 
the summer, but all agreed at last, the happiest 
of matches ; even Mrs. Page. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The book of Job is generally regarded as the 
most perfect specimen of the poetry of the He- 
brews. Ic is alike picturesque, and artistically 
skilfal in the didactic arrangement of the whole 
work. Inall modern languages into which the 
beok of Job has been translated, its images, 
drawn fiom the natural scenery of the East, leave 
a deep impression on the mind. “The Lord 
walketh on the heights of the waters, on ridges 
of the waves towering high beneath the force of 
the wind.” ‘The morning red has colored the 
margin of the earth, and variously formed the 
covering of the clouds, as the hand of man moulds 
the yielding cl-y” The habits of animals are 
described, as for instance, those of the wild ass, 
the horse, the buffulo, the crocodile, the eagle 
and the ostrwh. We see “ the pure ether spread 
during the scorching heat of the south wind, as 
a melted mirror over the parched desert.” The 

ic literature of the Hebrews is not deficient 
in variety of form; for while the Hebrew poetry 
breathes a tone of warlike enthusiasm from 
Joshua to Samuel, the little book of the gleaner 
Ruth presents us with a charming and exquisite 
picture of nature. Goethe, at the period of his 
jest specimen of epic and idyl poetry w we 
possess.” — Humboldt's Cosmos. 


THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 


In speaking of London, I speak of the capital 
of England, the metropolis of the British empire, 
the seat of its government and centre of its com- 
merce. It comprebends within iis area the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the 
boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Ham- 
lets, Southwark and Lambeth, and has now ab- 
sorbed Kensington, Hammersmith, and many 
other parishes and districts. The heart of the main 
metropolis contains by far the most concentrated 
population upon earth. Sir John Herschel says 
that “it is not a liule explanatory of the com- 
mercial eminence of our country, that London 
occupies near the centre of our hemisphere,” 
Athens, Sparta, Troy, and other cities of ancient 
history, as compared to London in point of size, 
sink into insigniticance. Gibbon says that Rome, 
when besieged by Alaric and the Goths, contain- 
ed one million two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
“a number which cannot be thought excessive 
for the capital of a mighty empire, though it 
exceeds the population of the greatest city of 
modern Europe.” Gibbon could not say so 
now. A Frenchman has remarked that “ Lon- 
don is a province covered with houses.” Ac- 
cording to all accounts it is the most densely 

pulated city in the world. It contains one- 

vurth more inhabitants than Pekin; more than 
the whole population of Greece ; and nearly four 
times as many as your own city of New York. 
The city of London contains seven hundred and 
twenty-three acres, and one hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants; but the metropolis of 
which I speak, contains seventy-eight thousand 
acres, and a population of two million eight hun- 
dred thousand. London increases at the rate of 
one thousand a weak. There is a birthevery six 
minutes, and a death every eight minutes. About 
one in six of the deaths occur in the public in- 
stitutions, the worklouses, hospitals, and lunatic 
asylums. The circumference of London is sixty 
miles; it has five thousand paved streeis, ex- 
tending three thousand miles, besides lanes, 
roads, alleys, places and squares. The cost of 
paving the roads was seventy millions of dollars, 
and the cost of repairs is nine millions of dollars 
per annum. London contains about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand houses, and an average 
of tour thousand are erected every year. It has 
been eomputed that if all the buildings of London 
were set in a row, it would reach across England 
and France to the Pyrenees.—J. B. Gough, 


GETTING RICH SLOWLY. 


If men were content to grow rich somewhat 
more slowly, they would grow rich much more 
surely. If they would use their capital within 
reasonable limits, and transact with it only so 
much business as it could fairly control, they 


would be fur less liable to lose it. b xcessive 
protits always involve the liability of great risks, 
as in a lottery, in which there are high prizes, 
there must be a great proporiion of blanks. 


BLUE EYES. 
She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her lite doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought th»t was vot true 
Ne'er made less beautiful the biue, 
heaven of here) es.—J. R. 
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SOLITUDS,. 


BY L. B. LADD. 


When earthly cares have us depressed, 
When all the world looks dark and drear, 
When life to us seems all unblest, 

And hope, bright star, has failed to cheer : 
Tis then we’ll seek some quiet nook, 
*Neath forest trees by babbling brook ; 
There rest awhile—there seck repose 

From toil and strife, from earthly woes. 


There, ’neath the silver moon’s pale light, 
Our spirits calm—at still of night, 

When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
When out the sky the bright stars peep, 
We'll look to heaven, so clear, so bright, 
All care forget, so blest the sight; 

Then homeward turn, our souls subdued, 
Our spirits calmed by solitude. 


THE MYSTERY. 


BY LORING W. HUNTER. 


“ Tuere's the Round House,” said the driver, 
pointing with his whip-handle in the direction of 
aqueerly shaped wooden dwelling, at the same 
time looking at me significantly. Something in 
his tone and look aroused my curiosity. 

“Anything remarkable about that house?” I 

asked. 
“Some people pretend to say that Colonel 
Blanchard, who lives there, has a curious por- 
trait, about which they tell a hobgoblin story. 
For my own part I know nothing about it. But 
perhaps, sir, if you’re going to stop there awhile, 
you will find out the mystery.” 

I laughingly promised to discover the mystery 
of the Round House if such a thing were possi- 
ble, and bade my companion good-by, as I de- 
scended from the coach and turned my steps up 
the avenue. I rang the bell, inquired for Colonel 
Blanchard, and was shown into a handsomely 
furnished room. 

During the few minutes that I awaited his ap- 
pearance, I busied myself in wondering what my 
reception would be, for I was a perfect stranger 
to Colonel Blanchard, although I had with me 
letters from mutual friends, recommending me to 
his acquaintance, and to the vacant office in his 
gift, which it was my present ambition to fill. 

The result was much better than I had antici- 
pated. Nut only did I receive a most kind wel- 
come, but also a cordial invitatron to remain at 
the Roand House until our business affairs were 
settled, which invitation’ did not tail to accept. 

4 


Once or twice during our conversation, it struck 
me as somewhat curious, that my host should 
assume such a friendly demeanor towards one of 
whom he knew nothing, and that he should. al- 
most insist upon my making his house my home 
daring my brief stay. But stifling such ungrate- 
ful ideas, I fullowed the colonel, who was a fine- 
looking, middle-aged man, to the corner sitting- 
room, where I was introduced in turn to Mra. 
Blanchard, and her daughter Lacy. Never shall 
I forget the evening that followed. If the hours 
heretofore had dragged themselves on heavily, 
until I wearied of their monotonous and endless 
passage, now they flew by so swiftly that I was 
in constant dread of hearing the knell ring out, 
which would be the signal of our separation. 

We made up a cosy little fireside party, all the 
cosier that the wind blew fiercely outside, and 
the snow rattled agsinst the windows. After the 
cheerful tea was disposed of, my host and myself 
indulged in a spasmodic conversation, veried by 
intervals of gazing at the grate of burning coals. 
The discourse became livelier when Mrs. Blanch- 
ard’s voice dropped into it, and presently all four 
of us fyund ourselves‘ chatting merrily. Now 
and then it seemed to me that I was dreaming, 
this pleasant home scene, so novel and strange, 
since all my previous life had been passed in 
cheerless boarding-houses, but I soon succeeded 
in persuading myself that I was awake. 

I would have been content to be silent forever, 
gazing at my fair neighbor opposite, whose large, 
dreamy eyes were now and then lifted to mine, 
when in anticipation of sach a result, I directed 
some remark to her. Gradually the conversa- 
tion drified towards my own affairs, and I open- 
ed my heart more freely to these acquaintances 
of an hour, than I had ever done to friends knowa 
to me for years. 

“And you have no relatives?” said Mrs 
Blanchard, looking at me pityingly. 

“Notone. That is—’ 

Here I paused, somewhat confused. I could 
not tell them that within the walls of a mad 
house, the only relative I had in the world, was 
wearing out her days in wild ravings. There 
was a pitying expression in Lucy’s eyes, and 
then the conversation glided into another channel, 

“4 dare say,” said the colonel, laughing, “ thas 
you have heard, ere this, that we entertain gob 
lins here.”’ 

“I confess to having listened to some such 
story,” was my reply. 

“You must know,” resumed the colonel; 
“that the mystery of the Round House is com 
centrated upon a portrait, which hangs in one-of 


the rooms up stairs. 1 cannot tell how and whete 
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it came into our family, but I know that for gen- 
erations it has been regarded as an heir-loom.” 
“ Bat what is the mystery, papa?” interrupted 


“The legend connected with it, is this. It is 
asserted, and generally believed, that whoever 
gazes at the midnight hour upon this portrait, 
-which represents a female head, and which is 
finely executed, but far from agreeable, will have 
made known to him his destiny. In short, this 
is the oracle whose communications reveal the 
drift of one’s life, hitherto not even dreamed of.” 

“Have you ever tried the experiment?” I 
asked. 

“NotI. In my younger days I was foolish 
enough to meditate such a thing, but fortunately 
fell asleep before the appointed hour.” 

* Bat did you ever hear of such an experiment 
being successfully carried out ?” asked Lucy. 

* Yes, there are several instances upon record, 
one of which I particularly recall, since it was 
told me by my own father. A young friend of 
his came down here to spend a week, and upon 
the first night of his arrival heard incidentally 
the story of the portrait. It made a profound 
impression upon him, and he begged my father, 
as a favor, to allow him to occupy the portrait 
chamber in order that he might try the experi- 
ment. My father, considering the affair as a 
good joke, laughingly consented, and so that 
matter was settled. Next morning the guest ap- 
peared pale and thoughtful, and seemingly but 
little disposed to communicate his experience, 
but being urged to do so, he at length consented. 
According to his own account, he had drawn the 
curtain at the appointed hour, and then it was 
revealed to him that he would marry a woman 
who resembled the portrait. On this point alone 
he seemed clear. All else connected with his 
destiny he had forgotten, or it had not been re- 
vealed to him. My father laughed and congrat- 
ulated him, but the young man still appeared 
thoughtful and indisposed to make it a subject 
of merriment. His visit was soon over, and then 
for awhile my father lost sight of him.” 

“And was that the end of it?” I asked, as 
the colonel paused. 

“ Not exactly. A year afterwards my father 
accidentally encountered his friend in a lecture- 
room. He greeted him warmly, but suddenly, 
and without apparent cause, relapsed into moody 
silence. A lady seated by his right hand slowly 
turned her head, and my father saw the exact 
feawures of the portrait. He started violently, 
but recovered himself sufficiently to respond to 
the brief introduction, ‘My wife, Mr. Blan- 
chard.’ ” 


Here the colonel paused. Mrs. Blanchard 
smiled and fell to raking the coals in the grate. 
Lucy folded her hands and cast a timid glance 
towards the door, while I gazed first at the col- 
onel, and then almost unconsciously allowed my 
eyes to rest upon Lucy. That moment my 
resolution was taken. i 

“ You have succeeded in exciting my curiosity, 
Colonel Blanchard, and have awakened in me 
an ambition to become the next hero of the por- 
trait chamber. Have I your permission ?”’ 

A smile trembled on the colonel’s lips. 

“On one condition only.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Promise me to recount your adventures to- 
morrow @t breakfast. I mean the whole story, 
without reservation.” ' 

I assented willingly, and from that our con- 
versation turned upon other ghostly matters, un- 
til I, at least, felt a thrill of horror creep over me 
at the bare idea of encountering an apparition in 
the lonesome portrait room. But casting a look 
at Lucy, my courage returned, and when we had 
broken up for the night, I was enabled to receive 
my candle with a show of great bravery, and to 
march manfully off, followed by the good wishes 
and good night of the family, My host himself 
introduced me to my sleeping chamber, which, 
as soon as 1 was alone, I examined with much 
curiosity. 

It was a large room, rather grand and chilly, 
in spite of the fire which the domestic had kin- 
dled in the grate. The furniture, dark-colored, 
and of an antique pattern, had been polished and 
re-polished until it shone like a mirror. The 
bedstead, a huge, overgrown pile in the corner, 
was unpleasantly suggestive, as was also a door 
at the further end of the room, whose dark pan- 
els and shining knob constantly attracted my at. 
tention. I bravely crossed the room, opened the 
door and peered in, and discovered, to my relief, 
that it was nothing more than a great, wide, 
empty closet. 

So I turned to retrace my steps. I was a lit- 
tle disconcerted to observe two objects upon op- 
posite sides of the room, both closely covered 
with dark cloth. One, I knew directly, from 
my host’s description, to be the portrait, but the 
character of the other I could only imagine from 
the oatline, which to my excited fancy suggested 
a very broad shouldered person carefully envel- 
oped in folds of dark cambric. I walked back 
to the fire and pondered a moment, finally com- 
ing to the conclusion that I had no right to in- 
dulge my curiosity so far as to examine the 
mysterious object, since it could not possibly 
concern me. Then I looked at my watch, and 
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fell to stirring the fire. It was but half-past 
éleven, and half an hour remained ere I should 
be permitted to draw the curtain from the por- 
trait and know what fate had in store for me. 

Divert myself as I would, however, I found 
myself at intervals gazing steadily at that myste- 
rious object, whose sturdy proportions the envi- 
ous cambric hid from my view. Was it a living 
person? I could almost have taken my oath 
that I saw the folds of the cloth rise and fall, 
keeping time with the quick, irregular pulsa- 
tions of my own heart. Then convinced that 
I was laboring under a delusion, I arose and 
paced the room, until by close observation, I 
satisfied myself that the object in question pos- 
sessed the stillness of marble. 

The clocks in all the town around were peal- 
ing out the hour of twelve, the hour designated 
for my interview with the veiled lady. Slowly 
I drew aside the curtain. I had prepared myself 
for a sensation, but in fact experienced nothing 
beyond wonder, that any mystery whatever 
should heve attached itself to a pale, indistinct 
daub like that before me. 

Having arranged the curtain, I drew back, 
seated myself in a chair, and gazed steadily at 
the painting. It still seemed nothing more than 
a light, grayish daub, upon a large piece of can- 
vass, the whole enclosed in a heavy sombre frame. 
I cannot tell when it first occurred to me that 
the painting had assumed a new aspect. Cer- 
tainly not until I had gazed at it for some min- 
utes. Then I saw the semblance of a face, and 
little by little the features filling in. First the 
eyes, gray and piercing, then the aquiline nose, 
and finally the stern and disagreeable mouth. 
Suddenly dropping into view, and shading the 
face, came long masses of light brown hair, and 
below from the apparently indistinct daub, a per- 
fect arm slowly rounded itself, about which the 
drapery was disposed gracefully and naturally. 

But even then the portrait made no impres- 
sion upon me, beyond a vague and disagreeable 
feeling that the face was not entirely new to 
me, Still I sat gazing at it, rather charmed and 
interested at the curious development, and not 
at all disposed to hasten the scene. Hitherto, 
the face had seemed perfectly dead, with no more 
expression in it than in the dark polished walls 
against which it hung, but the longer I looked, 
the more it grew into the semblance of a living 


It might have been fancy, but it appeared to 
me that a crimson tide suddenly emerged up in- 
to the deathly pale cheeks, a wild light, the glare 
of a maddened animal shot into the eyes, and 
the mouth curled into a smile so strange and re- 
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pulsive that it burned itself upon my recollection 
forever. With its new expression, the face be- 
came more and more familiar to me. I had 
seen it before, not once, nor twice, but many 
times in the days that were gone. Very slowly 
it dawned upon me that the face before me was 
the fac-simile of that, which impelled by daty, I 
had reluctantly looked upon now and then at 
the hospital for the insane, that of the only rela- 
tive I possessed. 

The portrait suddenly grew hateful to me. It 
was the face ofa mad woman. Now, indeed, 
was the singularity and repulsiveness of the fea- 
tures explained, since they were suggestive of 
that terrible form of disease, which from child- 
hood had been my special aversion. I shrank 
back, turning my face to the opposite wall, and 
in doing so, my eyes fell upon the object so 
closely enveloped, which had previously excited 
my curiosity. Again I advanced towards it, but 
hesitated as before. I recollected that the mid- 
night hour was fast slipping away, and but little 
time remained to me to complete my novel ex- 
periment. Once more, therefore, I placed my- 
self before the portrait, and waited with exempla- 
ry patience for the oracle to speak. 

Some slight change had taken place in its as- 
pect. At first I hardly knew what it was, but 
thought it must be in the expression of the mouth, 
Ther again it seemed the eyes, whose wild, in- 
sane glare had been exchanged for a prophetic 
light, and which, instead of being fastened upon 
myself in a persistent and disagreeable stare as 
formerly, were now directed across the room. 

The intensity of the gaze drew my eyes in the 
same direction, and for the third time that night 
I approached the veiled object at which the por- 
trait looked steadily, with the conviction that it 
was in some way connected with my destiny. 
For a moment I stood debating the matter, 
whether or not I should examine and thus satis- 
fy myself. But if I left it untouched how was I 
to know my fate, and convince the colonel that 
I had really passed through the ordeal ¢ 

Slowly, inch by inch, I undid the cloth, now 
and then pausing and laughing to myself at the 
absurdity of the thing, and wondering what Tom 
Chelton and Harry Seaverns would say to the 
story when it reached their ears. But no num- 
ber of Toms nor Harrys could have prevented 
me now, since the deed was fairly done. The 
cambric fell to the floor and disclosed to my eyes 
another portrait with its face turned to the wall. 
I moved it around hastily and then walked away 
a little to contemplate it. 

My surprise and delight were equally great 
to discover in the nearly completed painting, the 
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sweet face of Lucy Blanchard. I believe I fell 
into a reverie over it, from which I was aroused 
by the striking of the clocks, warning me that 
the midnight hour was passed. I gladly drew 
the curtain over the opposite portrait, and then 
settled myself anew to my musings. 

The wind without whistled and blew, the coals 
in the grave fell with a crash, sending up a tran- 
sient flame which made the old pile in the corner 
look like a huge tomb. The light upon the ta- 
ble trembled and dwindled away, quite expiring 
at the last. Everything, even the wind, finally 
‘sank into silence, and I into a profound slumber, 
from which I was awakened only by the morn- 
ing light streaming into my face. 

I was late at breakfast and found the family 
awaiting my appearance, with faces whereon I 
thought I could detect curiosity, although it was 
politely veiled. Over our first cup of coffee we 
chatted on indifferent subjects, the weather, tho 
quantity of snow fallen, the state of the sleigh- 
ing, and every other common and available topic. 
Then suddenly I plunged in medias res. 

“ Colonel Blanchard !’’ 

“Mr. Carkon !” 

“T am happy to state to you, sir, that the sto- 
ry of the portrait room is not without foundation, 
since I myself had a singular adventure there 
last night.’’ 

“Ah, an apparition, 1 suppose,” said the 
colonel, confusedly. 

Yes sir.” 

Mrs. Blanchard smiled, and went on placidly 
pouring out the coffee. Lucy looked up anx- 
jously. 

“ Something fearful *” 

“No, quite the opposite. Nothing could have 
been more agreeable than the fate pictured out 
te me by the portrait.” 

“Was it, I mean the ghost, like those which 
we read about?” inquired Lucy. 

“ Vastly pleasanter.” 

“Mr. Carlton,” said the colonel, laughing, 
“you are very mysterious. Tell us frankly, sir, 
according to agreement, what you saw and 
heard.” 

“Well, then, the eyes of the portrait, lighted 
by a prophetic fire, were directed opposite. I 
followed their direction, and saw an object close- 
ly enveloped in cloth. Prompted by curiosity, 
I proceeded to examine it, and discovered the 
half-finiehed portrait of a lady, who for the sake 
of the mystery, I call the ghust.” 

“ You mean Lucy’s portrait,” said the colonel. 
“T am sorry I did not think to remove it.” 

Luey bit her lips, half-vexed, half-pleased. 

“Ido think these mysteries and ghost-stories 
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so absurd and ridiculous,” she said, affecting not 
to have heard my story, and she whisked off 
through an adjoining door. 

“Now,” said the colonel, gravely, ‘I am go- 
ing to demonstrate to you, Mr. Carlton, that we 
are not the absolute strangers you suppose. You 
and I were once schoolmates and playmates, 
though I am many years older than you.” 

* And was it my father’s story which you re- 
lated last night?” I inquired. 

“ Why do you ask?” said the colonel. 

“Because,” said I, “the portrait which I 
looked at last night closely resembled my step- 
mother, who is now in an asylum for the insane.” 

The colonel looked distressed. 

“TI was not aware,” he began. 

I hastened to interrupt him and change the 
subject. 

“ The portrait must be very valuable,” I said. 
“ As a work of art, I, at least, who have had 
some little experience in such matters, never saw: 
its equal. But in the matter of beauty, I greatly 
prefer that other painting which occupies the 
portrait room.” 

“You are right,” was the reply. ‘That old 
portrait is quite a fortune in itself, and I have 
more than once been offered a large sum for it. 
Bat I have about made up my mind to bestow it 
upon Lucy as a wedding portion.” 

Here the conversation dropped, but years af- 
terward, as Lucy and I were loitering one long 
sunny afternoon, through a gallery of paintings, 
we happened upon that identical portrait, and 
smiled upon each other, as there came vividly to 
our remembrance that night when I saw the 
ghost of the Round House. 


A CLEVER ZOUAVE TRICK. 


During the spring of 1860, in Algiers, the 
tribe of Beni Suassin were meditating an attack 
on the French. Being short of powder, they 
tried to obtain it from their enemy ; offering one 
dollar for a cartridge, they found the supply 
equul to chedemand. Soon the transaction leak- 
ed out amoung the officers, who laid a trap, and 
caught an old Zouave, in the act of pocketing 
four dollars for four cartridges. Being brought 
before the court-martial, old Zou Zou ed 
guilry, and requested the favor to biow his own 
brains out and avoid formalities. This being 

ranted, a horseman’s pistol was brought in, 
oaded by the culprit, and applied to his temple. 
Click! the cap only exploded “‘T'ry again,” 
said the commander. he did. Click! The 
court began to laugh, for it saw the cartri 
which he bad sold were made of coal-dust and 
noi of powder, and that, as demonstrated in his 
attempts at self-punishment, they were not likely 
to go uff—eave to the Arabs. Old Zou Zou wis 
— to return to his duty.—Journal Pour 
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[onrema.] 
THE OUTCAST. 


BY MAS. B. R. NOBLE. 


Ceme to me, come, I am heartsick and weary, 
Friends have grown cold, and love has grown dim; 
Why are the diegs in the chalice so bitter, 
When ’twas so tempting and sweet at the brim? 


I have lost well nigh my faith in my fellows, 
Goaded to madness by doubt and dist-ust; 

Taunting rebukes and cruel reproaches 
Never will humble @ soul in the dust. 


Is there no stain to disfigure the whiteness 

Of the robes of your spirit, ye who haste to condemn! 
Think you I know not, far better than you do, 

That virtue is priceless—that truth is a gem? 


I know I have erred, but I erred through my loving; 
Pity me, ye who are sinless and pure; 

God and good angels e’er keep you from knowing 
The pangs that the erring and fallen endure! 


Come to me, friend of my innocent childhood, 
Soothe with thy love-tones my tired heart to rest; 
Come to me, darling, you will not regret it 
When the wild grasses wave over my breast! 
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_ BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“ Purse Green, come right here this blessed 
minit, and not stand loiterin’ there, with your 
mouth and eyes wide open, staring as though 
you never see anybody afore! I declare, I’m 
ashamed of you!” said the Widow Green to her 
daughter, as the latter stood with eyes strained 
from the window to the house opposite, one sunny 
spring morning. 

“ Why, mother, I want to see the new tenants 
come out,” said the girl, as she pressed her face 
closer to the window pane, “ Ann Perry told me 
yesterday, that the lady was the handsomest per- 
son she ever saw, and that Mr. Morgan—that’s 
her hushand’s name, I suppose—was a splendid- 
looking man. There! they are coming out 
now ; do look, mother, and say if ever you saw 
such a noble-looking couple before?’ And little 
Phebe Green’s eyes were bent on the lady and 
gentleman who emerged from the house across 
the street. 

“O, mother !” exclaimed the girl, as she hasti- 
ly darted back from the window, while her rosy 
cheek put on a deeper hue, “ the gentleman look- 
ed up here and smiled—such a lovely smile—as 
he saw me, and then spoke to the lady, and they 
both looked over. She is very handsome, and 


she must be very happy with sach a noble-look- 
ing husband, I’m sure. They can’t have been 
married long, fur they are both young looking.” 

“Do hush, Phebe,” exclaimed her mother. 
“ What matters it to you if they are so fine 
looking? You can't expect to go into company 
with such people. Do come right away from 
the window, and go to your work! There's to- 
day’s baking not touched yet, and you idling 
away your time looking at strangers. Comet 
the oven’s just right for the baking. Beat up 
your eggs quick for the sponge cake and cookies 
for tea, while I fry some nut-cakes. My board. 
ers are remarkable fond of my nut-cakes, espe- 
cially Major Smart, he says he never eat sich 
nice ones afore as I make.” And so the two, 
Widow Green and her pretty daughter Phebe, 
busied themselves about the day’s baking. 

A half hour passed away, and Mrs. Green put 
aside the rolling-pin and cutter with which she 
had shaped the smooth dough, preparatory to 
frying into cakes. 

“ Phebe,” she said, as the girl rested from her 
work a moment and stood surveying a large tin 
of golden sponge cake which she had just taken 
from the oven, and which had been made by her 
own hands. “ Phebe, I’ve been a thinking, this 
some time back, that you were about old enough 
to have a home of your own; you are seven- 
teen now, nigh about as old as I was when I 
married yer father, and went to live on the old 
home place with him. Iwas a little rising 
eighteen, and a smarter gal there wasn’t to be 
found in the country, if I do say it; and your 
poor father would say the same this blessed day 
if he was a living, but the Lord saw fit to take 
him away from the evil to come, for your father— 
’Liph’alet Green that was—wasn’t aman that 
could bear the trials of this world like his wife 
Mehitable. He wasn’t calculatin’ and shrewd 
enough, and that’s the way he come to lose the 
old place, Phebe; for I told him agin and agin, 
when he signed that note for Tom Jones, that he 
would have to pay it, and mabbe lose the farm 
in consequence. But ’Liph’let Green want the 
man to refuse a feller-cretur in trouble, and so 
he signed as security to Tom Jones for over three 
thousand dollars, when he wanted to build a 
cotton mill on the river which run through his 
place; and though Jones said he never should 
be called upon to pay one cent, it wasn’t more'an 
a year before he failed, the cotton mill bust up, 
and the creditors came on from Boston, and 
’tached all the things, and our farm along with 
the rest, and every cent o’ that three thousand 
dollars had to be paid out o’ your poor father’s 
property ! 
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- “ That was fifteen year ago, Phebe, when you 
were a leetle gal; and we were obliged to give 
up the farm, and your father come here to the 
village to live. He had good larning, so he kept 
the village school here, and we got along com- 
fortably till he took cold, and went into a de- 
cline and died, leaving me a widder, and you 
without a father. Since then, I’ve done the best 
I could to get along, for you was a mere baby 
then ; but arter you got a little older, Phebe, so 
I could sent you to school out o’ the way, I com- 
menced taking boarders, and I’ve kept it up 
ever since. Now, Phebe,” and here the Widow 
Green paused a moment to take breath, and then 
continued, “what I was goin’ to say to you is 
this—that I’ve been a thinkin’ that if you should 
get married—and you're as likely a looking girl 
as any about—the picter of what Z was at your 
age—that we needn’t work so hard then; we 
could give up taking boarders, and live like 
other folks, and not be worried to death with 
cooking and washing dishes. If you should only 
be so fortinit as to marry Major Smart! He’s 
the oldest and the best of my boarders, and a 
man you could look up to. He’s laid up some- 
thing, too, a publishin’ the ‘Weekly Budget,’ 
and you know you’re remarkable fond o’ readin’ 
and you'd have his paper free, and lots of others 
beside—‘’changes’ he calls em. Now, what 
do you think of it, Phebe? Seems to me ’twould 
be an easy thing for you to have him, for, Phebe, 
the editur always looks at you as if he thought a 
heap of you. Say, darter, how would you like to 
be Mrs. Major Smart, wife of the editur of the 
“Weekly Budget ?’” again asked Mrs. Green, 
as she dropped the last doughnut upon the 
already heaped platter, and, wiping her heated 
brow, stood awaiting her daughter’s answer. 

“T say, that I should not like it at all, mother, 
for I do not love Major Smart in the least, and 
never could! He is altogether too old for me, 
mother ; nearer your age than mine; and I 
should prefer taking boarders all my life to mar- 
rying a man old enough to be my father, and one 
I didn’t care about! And I don’t imagine Ma- 
jor Smart cares for me either, mother.” 

“ Why, la sakes, girl! you are foolish enough, 
Phebe, for Major Smart has spoken to me about 
it, and asked me if you kept company with any 
gentleman, and I telled him ‘no,’ and then he 
wanted to know if I thought you would like 
him. Tanswered him, that, if you was a gal of 
the sense your mother had when she was young, 
you would be glad to have so good and smart a 
husband ; and when he said he might be too old, 
I told him that his age was his best recommend 
with me, and ought to be with you. So, Phebe, 
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I’ve spoke to you about it, and shall leave the 
rest to him. You'd best make up your mind to 
like him ; and when you are Mrs. Major Smart, 
then you'll be somebody to be proud of, and your 
mother needn’t keep boarders and slave 80 
any longer for a living—only you and your 
husband if you want to board—for he said that, 
‘if you married him, you might do as you liked 
in everything, and go to house-keeping or not.’ 
Only think of that, Phebe! Now don’t say any- 
thing more now—but think on’t for a few days. 
It'll seem different bime-by. 

“ Bat here it is, almost dinner-time, and the 
table not set! Do fly round, Phebe, and help ; 
for Major Smart is a dreadful precise man, and I 
wouldn’t be a moment behind time for the world, 
*specially jest now, for he’ll think ‘like mother, 
like darter,’ and I wouldn’t have him think either 
Mehitable Green or her darter Phebe was remiss 
and shifiless-like. There, Phebe, what are you 
starin’ out ot the window agin for? I declare, if 
you aint looking at that couple over the way 
agin! There they go into the house—end I’m 
glad on’t, for it’s time you'd changed your dress 
for dinner, and I do believe you wouldn’t stir as 
long as you saw them folks. To be sure, they are 
a proper nice looking couple—jest married, I 
should think, though they look amazin’ like. 
But I wonder what made ’em look so earnest 
over here, Phebe? P’raps they don’t like house- 
keeping, and would like to board with me. Well, 


I don’t know but I might take ’em a spell, if 
you don’t marry Major Smart; but, Phebe, 
you'll think better o’ that, and not want your 
poor old mother to take boarders all her life, for 
a living.” 

“©, no, mother; I shall never think different- 
ly in regard to Major Smart, and so we shall 
have to take boarders for some time to come 
yet, I'm afraid, though I should like it, if we 
could, to give them all up to-morrow ; but then 
we are doing very well, mother, so we wont 
complain.” 

“ Well, Phebe, if you are determined that you 
wont like the editur, and wont have him, I guess 
we shall hev to keep ’em all a spell longer; but 
I’m afeard you'll repent when it’s too late. But 
here they come for their dinner!” said the 
Widow Green. “ Run, Phebe, and change your 
dress!” 

“ Why, where can Phebe be?” exclaimed her 
mother, a half hour later, as the girl did not 
make her appearance at the table, from which 
the boarders, four in number, had all left, save 
Major Smart, the editor of the village paper. 
“You must excuse her, major, for the news I 
told her overcome her so that—” 
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“ Pray do not make any excuses, Mrs. Green. 
Your daughter has doubtless retired to think of 
what you communicated to her. When she 
arrives at a conclusion, you will confer a favor 
on me by letting me know at the earliest oppor- 
tunity’ And, taking his hat and cane, Major 
Smart, editor of the ‘ Weekly Budget,’ left his 
boarding-house and proceeded to his office. 

Three days later—for Phebe Green had been 
allowed three days of grace by her mother—the 
Widow Green broke to her best boarder her 
daughter’s refusal of his suit. 

Major Smart received the news with several 
loud hems, and remarked “that he was ex- 
tremely sorry, for he had hoped the girl might 
like him.” But he did not, as Mrs. Green had 
anticipated, mention changing his boarding-place, 


" for he knew too well that he was in too comfort- 


able quarters to desire to leave so amiable and 
accommodating a landlady as the Widow Green. 

“O, mother!” exclaimed Phebe, a few days 
later, ‘I’ve found out about the new tenants 
opposite! They are brother and sister, and not 
a newly-married couple as every one thought. 
But the lady is going to be married right away, 
and live there. They’ve been arranging the 
house—her brother and herself, for the gentle- 
man she is to marry has been sick ; and they are 
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From the time of the first call on the new 
tenants, there had sprung up a great friendship 
between them and their new neighbors opposite ; 
and, more than ever, Phebe blushed now when 
in the presence of the lady’s brother, Philip 
Morgan. At length, one soft moonlight evening, 
Phebe came in from a walk with Philip Morgan, 
and, going up to her mother, exclaimed : 

“ Mother, do you wish to part with your Phebe 
now? for I know of some one—not Major 
Smart—who would like to take her from you! 
What say, mother, would you be willin to give 
up” boarders, or take another?” saii the girl, 
with a merry light in her blue eye. 

“Why, Phebe Green, what do you mean! 
What’s come over you, that you runon so? Do 
you mean to say that you’ve had an offer—and 
who is it from, I should like to know? Not our 
neighbor, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“ Yes it is, mother!” said the girl, hiding her 
face in her hands to conceal her blushes. 

“Wall, I declare, I never thought of sich a 
thing !” exclaimed her mother, “for I thought 
mebbe the young man had a gal in the city where 
he come from. I never imagined you'd be so 
fortinite as to have another sich offer as Major 
Smart! But there’s no tellin’ what people will 
come to, though, to be sure, you’re likely lookin’ 
and ctable enough for him, or anybody else, 


going to live here so that he can have the benefit 
of country air. He’s a distant relative to them— 
so Ann Perry told me, she knows all about them, 
for she called there the other day and the lady 
told her. She said she was a perfect lady, 
graceful and social, and wished to become ac- 
quainted with the people of the village, for she 
was fond of society. Ann Perry said she spoke 
of us living opposite, and asked her to call with 
me some time. Hadn’t I better soon, mother ?” 
“ Jest as you like, Phebe ; though, for my part, 

I think we've enoagh to do without making new 
but then young folks thinks 

different about it. I suppose *twould be perlite 
in us to call, specially as they show a dispersi- 
tion to be neighborly; so we'll call this arter- 


noon, and hev it over with.” 

That afternoon, the Widow Green and her 
daughter Phebe called on their new neighbors 
over the way; and while the former was ex- 
patiating on housekeeping and “ taking board- 
ers” to the lady, the brother, Philip Morgan, 
was conversing with the pretty, blushing Phebe, 
and they both came away much pleased with 
their new acquaintances. 

A month passed, and Lucy Morgan was mar- 
ried to her lover, who came to live in the pleas- 
ant country house across the way from Widow 
Green s. 


if that’ sall! Bat deary me, I’m dreadful glad, 
though Major Smart’ Il feel kinder hart about it.” 

When the October days came round, little 
Phebe Green became the happy wife of Philip 
Morgan, the tenant of the house over the way, 
and accompanied her husband to the distant city 
from whence he had come to pass the summer 
months, in the pleasant country house where 
Phebe had first met him. 

At the earnest entreaty of her daughter, the 
Widow Green made arrangements to give up 
“taking boarders” and spend the winter in the 
city, but she was much surprised one day at re- 
ceiving an offer of marriage from Major Smart, 
who, being a remarkably methodical and “ pre- 
cise man,” coyld not endure the idea of making 
a change in his boarding-place, consequently con- 
claded to transfer his affections from the daugh- 
ter to the mother. 

This offer of Major Smart was accepted ; and 
the Widow Green, in losing her boarder, secured 
a successor to her departed husband “ ’Lip’hiet,” 
also the “‘ Weekly Budget’ for nothing” into 
the bargain ; and all this came from her calling 
on her new neighbors over the way. 


To be angry with a weak man is proof that you 
are not very strong yourself. 
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DOMESTIC DRAMAS. 


BY T. M DALTON. 


NUMBER 1.—REPININGS. 


Scene L An elegant country seat. Coach 
with superb appointments drawn up at the long flight 
of steps. Driver holding open the door while a 
richly-dresse ‘ lady descends languidly, and is led 
into a s lendidly-furnished drawing-room by her 
mother, who is waiting at the door for her. 

Mother.—“ You seem scarcely enlivened by 
your drive, dear Miranda. Your face looks sad, 
and your eyes—child, child! I declare you have 
been weeping! What has happened, tell me, I 
beseech you ?” 

Miranda, with a burst of tears.—“ O, it is noth- 
ing new, nothing unusual, only that I am the 
most miserable creature in existence, and it seems 
as if all the world conspired to make me aware 
of it.” 

Mother.—“ You, youthful, pretty, the wife of 
one of the most distinguished men in the country, 
surrounded here by every luxury that taste can 
devise, or wealth procure. Indeed, Ib ¢ your 
pardon, but it is decidedly ludicrous to hear you 
called the most miserable creature in the world. 
Pray, has any alarming accident occurred ? 
Colonel Eagerton has not been thrown from the 
carriage and killed ?”’ 

Miranda, pettishly.—“Het No, indeed? 
There is no danger of his accompanying me on 
any drive to incur harm. He is probably safely 
ensconsced in a dining-chair at Parker’s, or the 
Revere, with some member o that odi.vs com- 
mittee that engrosses so much of his time.” 

Mvther.—“ Can he have met with any loss in 
his business, or have the banks suspended, or 
been robbed ?” 

Miranda. — ‘No, no, our property is safe 
enough. The colonel surely spends enough time 
taking care of it to screen itfromloss. That has 
nothing to do with my distress.” _ 

Mother.—“ Little Algernon is not ill. I saw the 
nurse just now taking him out in his pretty car- 
riage. What can it be, Miranda, that has cast 
such a gloom over you ?” 

Mirands.—*“ 1 told you at first it was nothing 
new. Iam never happy. Look at me, and see 
how lifeless, and languid, and pale I appear. 
When I wake in the morning I am too lisiless to 
wish to rise. There is nothing to look forward 
to but a day of fruitless fatigue, and wearisome 
ennui. Yes, I have a husband, handsome, dis- 
tinguished and gifted. I thought it was a bless- 


ing, once, and was proud and happy, and ad- 
mired him as much as any of the silly girls he 
smiles so courteously upon now.” 
Mother.—“ Bat, Miranda, dear—” 
Miranda.—“ Hush, I know what you would 
say—that of course he must be polite to the 


sisters and daughters of his constituents. That 
is little consolation for me. What care I where 
or why his smiles are bestowed, so that my own 
supply is entirely cut off? Yes, I have a hus- 
band. Can you tell how many times a day, or 
rather how many times a week, we behold each 
other? And on these rare occasions, how many 
monosyllables I extract from the tired, exhausted 
man of fashion, or the absent-minded, scheming 
politician 

Mother.—“ But his business cares, his political 
engagements—”’ 

Miranda.—“ Ah, yes, I anticipate your mean- 
ing; but unfortunately for one of my position in 
life, I have a heart, and have been fvolish enough 
to cherish for him a wife’s affection, which 
prompts me to mark closely how ready he is to 
join a party of equestrians here (I never ride, 
you know my health will not admit of it), or 
make one of some merry boating club there, or 
dance at this fashionable hop, or attend the be- 
witching Miss C—— to that famous concert. 
And yet my modest, trembling requests for a few 
moments’ company invariably are answered, 
‘ Well now, really, Miranda, dear, you’ll have to 
excuse me. I don’t see how it is possible. I’ve 
a thousand and one engagements, and you know 
what is expected of one in my position. I must 
attend to these things now, but after the cam- 
paign is over, we'll have more time to ourselves.’ 
Yes, so we might, perhaps, but the campaign is 
never over. Do you wonder I envy such a vis- 
ion of domestic bliss as Ihave seen to-day? Yes, 
it was the contrast that brought home my own 
wretchedness more vividly, and showed me 
what a miserable life I led.” 

Mother.—“ You have seen what? 
have you been ?” 

Miranda.—“ Listen, and I will tell you. While 
I was out on my solitary ride, I saw some prim- 
roses growing by the roadside. They looked at 
me with friendly eyes, reminding me of the time 
when Colonel Eagerton wove a garland of them, 
and playfully crowned me his queen (he was my 
lover then). I stopped the carriage, and sent 
John to gathersome. It was just before a pretty 
nest of a cottage, and through the open windows 
and door I could see within a woman of just 
about my own age, I should judge. Of similar 
personal appearance, too, only she had kept her 
bloom, and the cheerful brightness of youth, 
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Everything in the house looked so nice, and 
simple, and homelike, and she was flying around 
from stove to pantry, and every few moments 
she would stoop to earess a rosy little urchin 
playing on the floor. How delightful must have 


been such genial labor! ©, she looked so useful, 


so busy and contented! Heigho, it made my 
frivolous, wearisome life seem so sickening. 
Well, just as we drove off, she came out with a 
basket on her arm, leading the boy. I bade John 
drive slowly, and followed along after her, till I 
saw her carry the basket to an unfinished build- 
ing, when a marly-looking fellow came down 
from the scaffolding to meet her, with such a 
happy, loving smile, and catching up the boy he 
tossed him up and down, talking all the while 
earnestly to her, in such a loving, tender way, it 
made me en: ious, and I could not keep back the 
pouring tears, thinking of the bitter contrast. 
Now, then, you know why my ride has not been 
& joyous one.” 

Mother.—“ It is true, your husband is much 
engaged now, but after election—” 

Mvranda,—“ Hush, don’t repeat his excuses.” 

Mother.—‘ My poor Miranda, yon are nervous 
and over-sensitive. There is your chiid.” 

Miranda.—“ Yes, yes, that is the hardest of all, 
that is the misery of fashionable life. Only see 
how the little fellow cries to get away from me 
to his nurse. She is his mother, in reality. 
What does he know of me? Amidst the use- 
lessness and ennui of my daily routine, still I 
cannot devote a mother’s care to the child, be- 
cause I must submit to be decked in fashionable 
trappings which I abhor, and, seated in formal 
state in the drawing-room, be ready to receive, 
with a deceitful courtesy, Miss W——, whom I 
dislike, or Mrs. T——, or a dozen others, for 
whom I have not a particle of respect, sympathy 
or affection, listening either to fickle compliments 
or politely insulting thrusts. I know some 
would say, there is no reason why I should sub- 
mit to allthis. It is false. The fetters of cus- 
tom and etiquette are stronger than those of a 
prison. Felons often pick the lock, and escape, 
bat poor victims of fashion are too slavishly 
afraid to walk forth, even though the doors were 
opened for them. Should I not enjoy trudging 
along with my baby in his carriage, through the 
cool byways around us? But imagine the con- 
sternation, in our circle, such a proceeding would 
create! The remonstrance of my husband, my 
own false shame-facedness! All this the happy 
wife of the honest carpenter is spared, and I 
envy her, and would gladly exchange my riches 
and splendid surroundings for one half the 
blessings of her peaceful lot.” 


Mother.—“ Hush, hush, poor child, how you 
are sobbing! What if any one should call, and 
find you in this plight? I must send for a seda- 
tive, and take you to your chamber.” (£zxit 
mother and daughter. ) 

Scune II. A cottage kitchen—the windows 
open te the highway. A young woman laying the tea- 
table. Child playing with blocks on the floor. 
Enter a lady. 

Lady.—“ Good afternoon, sister Nelly How 
do I find you? Johnny, shake hands with 
aunty, there’s a good little fellow !” 

Nelly.—‘ Good afiernoon, Maria! I am as 
well as can be expected, thank you.” 
‘Maria.—“ And that is pretty well, isn’t it ?” 

Nelly.—“ 1 don’t know.” 

Maria.—“ You don’t know! Why, Nell, 
what ails you to-day? I declare now, if your 
eyes are not filling up with tears. What is the 
matter, dear ?”’ 

Nelly, sobbing.— O, Maria, I feel so miserably 
today! Try as hard as I can I can’t help 
crying.” 

Maria.—“ Are you sick, dear? Go right to 
your chamber, and let me finish your work. I'll 
step over and ask mother to come in, and make 
you some of her famous tea.” 

Nelly.—“ No, no. I’m not ill, only heart-sick, 
Maria, Maria, I’m tired of trudging around in 
this slavish way. It’s nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night, week in and out,” 

Maria.—“ Why, Nell—” 

Nelly.—‘ Don’t interrupt me, but let me tell, 
you, so you'll understand. Now this morning I 
was quite cheerful and happy when I began; 
but everything went wrong. After the break- 
fast table was cleared away, and Susan fixed off 
to school, and Henry gone to his work, Johnny 
began to cry, and cling to my skirts, so I could 
scarcely get around. I suppose his teeth trouble 
him. It flurries me to hear him cry, and I get 
so nervous I can scarcely hold anything in my 
hand. I tried to coax him to play with his box 
of toys without any success. Then I attempted 
to work about with him dragging after me. The 
first result of the experiment sent him tumbling 
over on to the stove, and half frightened the life 
out of me, See that frightful scar on his arm! 
By the time I had pacified him, my bread had 
risen, and was streaming over the pan, .stove- 
hearth and floor, and, the kitten was helping her- 
self to the remainder. And at the same time an 
angry sizzling and disagreeable smoke announced 
that my meat in the oven was burning. I flew 
from one to the other, stepped on the kitten’s 
foot, fell down on my knees, and broke the 
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platter I had set on the floor for kitty to take her 
breakfast from, and at the same time contribute 
to Johnny’s entertainment. The kitten gave an 
unmusical feline screech that sent Johnny off 
into another cry, and I rose up, looking around 
me in dismay, at the littered, untidy room, the 
sink full of unwashed dishes, the clothes basket 
of garments fairly suffering for the smoo hing- 
iron—in short, what I see half of the time around 
me—a dozen things wanting attending to at once, 
and only my one poor pair of hands to work for 
all. Don’t you think that an agreeable state of 
things ?” 

Maria.—“ Well, to be sure, it is pleasanter 
when everything is straightened out, as I see by 
looking around me, was eventually done.” 

Nelly.— Wait, you haven’t heard the worst. 
My hands were in the dough, and I was shout- 
ing frantically as a maniac to amuse Johnny, 
clinging to me with a roar entirely eclipsing all 
my efforts, when there came a knock at the 
door. O, dear! O, dear! I scraped my hands 
the best I could, caught off my floury apron, 
settled Johnny, still screeching, in the cradle, and 
with a face blazing as furiously as the fire, dashed 
to the door. It was Miss Jenkins with a sub- 
scription paper for some foreign missionary do- 
ings. She needs one herself if she hinders 
people at their work in the morning as she did 
me. Will you believe it, she staid three quarters 
of an hour explaining the object of the subscrip- 
tion, and telling about Mrs. Eagerton’s munifi- 
cent donation. I thought I should fly, thinking 
of my bread and burning meat, the fumes of 
which came stronger and stronger into the par- 
lor. Johnny for a wonder was quiet. Well, she 
took her departure at length, and then Johnny 
went to sleep, and I flew around to make up for 
lost time. Dear, dear, is there such a thing as a 
woman’s getting beforehand with her work? I 
said a woman. I don’t mean fine ladies like 
Mrs. Eagerton. I was tired enough to go to 
bed, but I had promised Henry to bring him 
some luncheon, for he was not well in the morn- 
ing, and could not eat; so I got my basket 
ready, and was washing Johnny, when the splen- 
did coach of the Kagertons came along, and 
stopped right out here, and the footman got down 
and gathered some of those wild roses over there, 
and gave them to Mrs. Eagerton, dressed so 
beautifully, sitting there all alone in the carriage. 
I don’t think I felt really miserable until then ; 
but the contrast was too much! Here was I, 
worrying, hurrying, working all the time, nurse, 
cook, housemaid, waiter, everything ; and there 
she sat in her beautiful carriage, servants to wait 
upon her, even to gather her flowers for her. 


She has a little boy, too, just about Johnny’s 
age. Little trouble does she have from him. 
And her grand house—when the bell rings, she 
has only to rise from her easy chair in those 
splendid drawing-rooms, to welcome them, while 
the servant escorts them in. The difference is 
too cruel. What a fortunate lot is hers, and how 
slavish and unpleasant is mine !” 

Maria.— Have you finished, foolish girl— 
sinful wife and mother? What if your husband 
and children were taken from you? Would not 
these home duties and irksome tasks seem blessed 
privileges? ©, Nelly, Nelly! Listen; I have 
just come from Mrs. Eagerton’s—I am her dress- 
maker, you know—and from my seat in a cur- 
tained rece-s, I heard the conversation of Mrs. 
Eagerton and her mother, immediately on her 
return from that very ride. I thought it wisest 
not to betray my presence, as I had involuntarily 
heard what it might be unpleasant for her to re- 
member. But now I shall repeat it all to you, 
and then return to acquaint her with the whole, 
your foolish discontent amid the rest. I trust it 
may be a profitable lesson for you both, to forbear 
envious repinings, and look closer for your own 
blessings.” 

NUMBER Il.—-TWO WAYS. 

Scene I. Prettily-furnished dining-room.— 
Young wife seated at the table. Enter husband, 
with downcast eyes and serious face. 

Wife, fretfully.—“ Well, Henry, you don’t say 
you have really arrived? You see I did not 
choose to have my own dinner spoiled because 
you took the notion to be dilatory. I believe 
punctuality has got to be an impossibility with 
you.” 

Husband, serious face growing gloomy.—“ It’s 
likely to be in other things besides coming home 
to my meals.” 

Wife, looking up at him.—“ What's the matter 
now—cross, eh? I should think I ought to be 
the one to complain, not you. Here have I been 
hurrying around all the morning to get ready to 
go out this afternoon ; and you knew I was go- 
ing, and any one would suppose you would have 
hurried home to accommodate my work ; but no, 
instead of that, I must be delayed an hour longer 
than usual, and now you are cross !” 

Husband, sadly.—‘“1I haven’t complained, 
Maria. I am tired and blue, and you don’t seem 
in just the state of mind to cheer me. I had no 
intention of hindering your dinner, or delaying 
your pleasure. I haveno appetite; I wish I had 
not come at all. One would imagine you had 
been taught by this time, that a poor clerk cannot 
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always choose his own time for leaving the 
store.” 

Wife, coldly —“I expected you would have 
an excuse to make yourself out aggrieved instead 
of me. ‘Tired and blue!’ Do you think it is 
any different with me? I'd like to change a 
little while. What is it to stand up at a desk in 
a cool counting-room, and take your time leisure- 
ly to copy off a few figures? Just you try flying 
around a house full of work, first one thing and 
then another, fretting, worrying and hurrying all 
the time. I imagine you’d be thankful to get 
back to your book-keeping again.” 

Husband, growing angry.—“I should have 
been very much obliged to you had you changed 
places with me to-day. Women are such frivo- 
lous, heartless creatures they have no sympathy 
with a man’s business cares and trials. Perhaps, 
however, it will affect you a little to hear that I 
was detained by Mr. Adams to-day to learn that 
two hundred dollars had been taken off my 

Wife, vehemently —“ Two hundred dollars— 
that is outrageous! Now you will have but 
eight hundred. Why don’t you go away? I 
wouldn’t stay with him another day. I should 
think Mr. Adams would be ashamed to look 
honest people in the face.” 

Husband, testily.—“ I should not. I appreciate 
and honor his motives. All expenses must be 
retrenched if the business sustains itself through 
this wretched panic. I only thank him for not 
dismissing me entirely. Your advice is such as 
I should expect from you. It would be very wise 
and pradent to be angry because luxuries are 
denied us, and starve on nothing because of pride 
and obstinacy.” 

Wife.—* You are exceedingly complimentary. 
T have no intention of starving, thank you! I 
shall be welcomed any time to my father’s house 
where you found me, petted and cherished, with- 
out knowing the meaning of care, or work. 
Goodness knows I’ve seen enough of both since !” 

Husband.—*“ O, dear, I wish—” 

Wife.—“ Speak on. You are not usually so 
courteous as to be afraid of plain talking now. 
Why don’t you say at once you wish you had 
left me there? Your face says it plainly 
enough.” 

Husband.—“ Maria, Maria, you will drive me 
crazy 

Wife, sarcastically.— “There it is again! 
Yes, yes, I am the cause of all your trouble, the 
reduction of your salary as well as the rest. 


’ Poor, unfortunate man, to be tied tosuch a wife ! 


Well, sir, you have only to say the word and I 
can rid you of such a burden. I can go any 


time. And whatever may happen, fate can 
scarcely send me a more slavish life than 
this.” 

Husband, springing up, and pushing away the un- 
tasted dinner.—“ You need not look for me home 
tonight. I shall stay away till this storm is 
blown over. (Exit husband.) 

Wife, throwing herself upon the sofa.—* Was 
there ever another such wretched and unfortunate 
creature as I?” 

Scene Il. A neat cottage home. While the 
whistle of the cars is heard, pretty little wife flies to 

Wife.—* Ah, Ned, here you are, a train later 
to-day, aren’t you? How tired you must be. I 
thought it likely you had extra work, and so I’ve 
made you a refreshing cup of tea, and the din- 
ner isn’t spoiled, ei her. I took such pains with 
it, to keep it warm.” 

Husband.—“ You're a thoughtfal little wife, 
Annie. I hope you didn’t wait for me?” 

Wife.—“ Of course I did. How world din- 
ner taste without you? And an hour’s delay 
don’t signify much. Though I shall hurry you 
a little now, because I promised sister May to 
spend the afternoon with her.” (They take places 
at the table.) 

Wife—* What’s the matter, Ned? You are 
only playing with food. Are you ill?” 

Husband.—“ O, no, Iam well enough. This 
pie is delicious.” 

Wife.—“ But you have only tasted it. No, 
no, Ned, never try to deceive your wife. I can 
see the sadness in your face. Has anything un- 
pleasant happened at the store ?” 

Husband, evasively.— What an inquisitive 
little puss you are! Why do you care to per- 
plex that pretty head with business annoyances *” 

Wife.—“ Because it is a wife’s duty, and her 
right, to share all her husband’s trouble as well as 
his pleasures and prosperity. Tell me yours, 
Ned, or it will grieve me.” 

Husband.—“ I did not mean you should know 
it, Annie, darling ; but I remember now how un- 
safe you think it, to hide anything even for the 
sake of saving pain. So you shall hear what it 
is. Mr. Adams called all his clerks to-day, and 
told them that the state of the times compelled 
him to reduce their salaries. He advised us to 
look around and see if we could do better, and 
then named the sums he could afford to pay. 
We coald none of us blame him, for we saw how 
it grieved him ; but it is a terrible blow to me. 
We thought it hard enough to get along on eight 
hundred dollars. How shall we manage on 
seven? One hundred dollars a year isn’t such a 
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great affair, but it ‘will make a great gap in our 
household purse, I grieve more for you than 
myself. It is cruel that you should be pinched, 
and denied the few little gratifications you desire. 
QO, dear! what hard times honest men and wo- 
men see, while many’s the black villain in town 
rolling in luxury. I say it is hard.” 

Wife, rising from her seat to go over and rest her 
head against his shoulder—‘I am very sorry. 
Poor Ned, you work hard enough to earn double 
your first salary; but don’t be discouraged, dear. 
It can’t last long. Mr. Adams is such an hon- 
orable man he will make it up to you as soon as 
hecan. And we shall get alongfamously. I’m 
a grand economist. It will be genuine sport! 
Make the most of that pudding, Ned. Wont I 
cheat you in sugar when you get the next one ? 
Ah, I’m glad to see a smile clear off that gloomy 
cloud! O, Ned, Ned, don’t look so disconsolate 
again, while we are left to each other, and He 
who careth for the ravens has not forgotten us. 
T'll give you my security bond (it isn’t very val- 
uable ‘on change,’ I know,) that we sha’n’t 
starve, nor even be a particle less comfortable and 
happy for the loss of that one hundred dollars. 
Here was May offering me two dollars for the 
worsted tidy I finished this morning. I'll let her 
have it, the old one is just as useful, only not 
quite so bright. Who knows but these insignifi- 
cant fingers of mine, as you are pleased to call 
them, may earn as much as Mr. Adams takes 
off ?”’ 

Husband.—“ My own trae little wife! Verily 
you are indeed a helpmate fora poor unfortunate 
man. I came home dispirited and anxious, bit- 
ter and repining. A single jarring word from 
you had been like a spark to a powder magazine, 
but you have dispersed all my gloom by your 
gentle faith, and cheery hopefulness, and in con- 
vincing me of the invaiuable treasure I possess, 
I feel rather like one upon whom a great fortune 
has been suddenly bestowed, than one whose 
income has been seriously decreased.” 


COURAGE. 


Whatever you be in rank, fortune, or abilities, 
be not a coward. Cou is the armor of the 
heart, and the safeguard of all that is good in 
this world. Not the valor that faces the cannon, 
¥ braves the perils of the wilderness and wave. 

hat is a useful quality, and much to be re- 
spected, yet only atter its kind, as a thing which 
& man may share with his dog. But courage to 
speak the truth, theugh it be out of tavor and 
fashion ; to stand by the right when it is not the 
winning side; to give the wrong its true name, 
no matter what other people think or say, that is 

bravery most wanted in these days of much 
profession and little practice.—Life 
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Fat. 


“ What is the use of fat?” “It performs sev- 
eral offices. One is to round the system and 
complete the beauty of the person. Your cousin 
Jane’s smooth neck owes its beauty to. the skilfal 
manner in which the adipose matter is packed 
into all the erevices between the muscles, veins 
and arteries. For nature expends no small 
amount of labor in the production of pony 
‘ Behold the lilies of the field, not Solomon, in 
all his’ glory, was arrayed like one of these.’ 
Another use of the adipose mutter is to serve as 
a reservoir of aliment for the support of the sys- 
tem. In the fever which I recently had, my 
stomach was in such a state that it could digest 
no food, and, by one of those beautiful adjust- 
ments 80 common in nature, my appetite reject- 
ed it, and I did not eat a mouthful for several 
days. The consequence was, that the heat of 
the body had to be kept up by burning the fat in 
the system, and how rapidly this was consumed ! 
I suppose I lost twenty pounds in the course of 
three days. Hibernating animals, that sleep 
through the winter, are generally as fat as they 
can be when they crawl into their nests in the 
fall. Their thick furs prevent the radiation of 
heat, so that little is required to be generated ; 
their breathing and circulation are slugyish, caus- 
ing a slow consumption of matter, and this mat- 
ter is supplied 7 the stores of fat in the system, 
which is slowly burned up during the winter, and 
the animals come out in the spring as lank as 
Pharoah’s kine. 

“If you put a piece of fat on the fire, you will 
see that it burns with a blaze. Whenever any 
organic substance burns with a blaze, you may 
be almost sure that it contains hydrogen. The 
burning of a substance is simply its combination 
of oxygen. Whenever an organic substance 
containing hydrogen is sufficiently heated, it is 
decomposed, and, as the hydrogen is separated 


from the other elements, it takes the gaseous 
form. Rising in this hot state, as it comes in 
contact with the oxygen in the air. it combines 
with it—in other words, burns; one atom of 
oxygen combining with one atom of hydrogen, 


and producing water: There is phosphorus in 
the bones, which, when separated, will burn with 
a flame, but almost invariably when you see any 
animal or vegetable substance burning with a 
blaze—the flame of a lamp, of a kitchen fire, of a 
burning building—it is hydrogen in the act of 
combining with oxygen, producing water. On 
the other hand, when you see any organic sub- 
stance burning with a red heat without blaze, 
or it is carbon com- 
ining with oxygen, and producing, generall 
carbonic acid. the blaze a deat 
of light, you may be pretty sure that the sub- 
stance contains both carbon and hydrogen, the 
light coming principally from the intensely-heated 
carbon before it is burned.” —Saturduy Post. 


+ > 


MEMORY. 


But in that instant o’er his soul 

Wiuters of memory seemed to roll, 

An: gather io thet drop of time 

A life of puin, an age of cnme. 

O'er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 

Such moments pour the 
TRON, 
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TO A FALSE ONE. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


O, take them back, and ne’er again, 
_ Thou false one, think of me! 
And though it cause my bosom pain, 
say farewell to thee!” 
Take the letters and the tresses 
That you gave me years ago; 
Then so fraught with tenderness, 
Now with mingled pein and woe. 


When we meet twill be as strangers: 
Once, 0 once, it was not so! 

When I mingle in life’s dangers, 
Who will bless me as I go? 

Take the ring—a bitter token ;} 
Take the picture—and forget! 

Every vow you made is broken— 
It were better we'd ne'er met! 
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THE SERPENT OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY GEORGE D. BEDFORD. 


I was young, gay and thoughtless, when Lina 
Hamilton was wedded to Baldwin Ray, and when 
they stood before me that evening, after the cere- 
mony that made them one, receiving the con- 
gratulations of the numerous guests that sur- 
rounded them, I saw nothing but sunshine and 
happiness in their future, and expressed as much 
to an old lady who happened to be near me, one 
who had lived much in Lina’s family. 

“How beautiful Lina looks to-night, in that 
simple white muslin dress, which by the way is 
not much whiter than her fair arms, neck and 
brow,” I said ; ‘and what a contrast they pre- 
sent to her glowing cheek, deep blue eyes and 
dark auburn hair. Just see, Mrs. Blenn, how 
cunningly those white rosebuds peep out from 
among her glossy curls, and how happy, yet 
thoughtful, she looks.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, sadly. 

“And Baldwin, I’m sure I never thought him 
handsome, but he really looks well to-night. 
His gray eyes sparkle with pleasure, when he 
looks upon his pretty bride; and he evidently 
regards her as something very dear and precious. 
I always thought him cold, reserved and taciturn, 
and I told Lina so, but he seems to be lively 
enough now. Wont they be a happy couple, 
Mrs. Blenn ?” 

“T hope so,” said the old lady with a sigh, 

“ You sigh as if you doubted it; can you tell 
any reason why they shouldn’t ?” 


“Yes ; I see a serpent in their little paradise, 
coiled among the sweetest flowers; let them be- 
ware, or it will coil around their hearts,” she 
replied, in a boding whisper. 

“ What put such a silly idea as that into your 
head?” said I, indignantly. “They seem to love 
each other dearly ; few young people around us 
have more to begin the world with than they, 
future prospects ?” 

“Can you keep a secret *” 

“ Yes; one that is worth keeping.” 

“ Sit down here in this corner, then, and watch 
that newly wedded pair for a half hour, and you 
will ask me no more questions, and keep your 
own counsel,” she said, and then turned and 
walked away. 

Provoked at her doubts, and aware of the im- 
pertinence of the act, I mused a moment, and 
then, from motives I could hardly define, suffered 
myself to drop into the seat and look and listen 
as she bade me. The substantial wedding feast 
fashionable in those days was soon disposed of, 
the viands removed, and their places supplied by 
wines and other liquors, in which it was them 
customary to drink the health of the married 
pair, who must, perforce, out of politeness, pledge 
all who thus proposed it. ! was very near them, 
and after awhile heard Baldwin say, in a tone 
too low for other ears : 

“We must get away from here, Lina, or we 
shall get tipsy. I never drank so much wine 
befure in my life.” 

“OQ, wine will never hurt any one,” said Lina, 
gaily, “and people would think us singular if 
we refused to pledge them upon our wedding 
night.” 

“They had better think that than worse,” he 
returned, glancing uneasily at his young wife, 
who I now discovered was gaily and carelessly 
tossing off glass after glass of the rich liquor, I 
should only have tasted. 

As I gazed, I remembered all at once how of- 
ten I had unthinkingly seen her do it before, in 
Jfun—that her father’s well filled decanters had 
always held a tempting and prominent place in 
the household—that alcoholic stimulants were the 
family medicine in every little ailment, and as I 
thought of it all, a suspicion of Mrs. Blenn’s 
hidden meaning dawned upon my mind, awaken- 
ing much more than an idle fear for Lina’s 
happiness. 

As this was long before the great temperance 
reform was thought of—when liquors were the 
great staple fur entertainment in every house- 
hold, it was less noticeable, and unnoted by oth- 
ers ; but before the evening was over, my newly” 
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awakened eyes detected an unusual lightness in 
Lina’s behaviour, that sadly pained me, as well 
as I feared, her new-made husband. And when, 
towards the close of the evening, while mirth, 
and jest, and song, and the gay dance occupied 
the heads and hearts of almost every one, I saw 
her talking gaily with Harry Moore, a young 
man she was said to have discarded for Bald- 
win’s sake, and he watching them from afar 
with jealous eyes, I trembled for their future 
happiness. For some time he stood watching 
them, with the demon flashing a. gluwing in 
his eyes, as uneasy apparently as a caged lion, 
then he went to the sideboard, tossed off two or 
three glasses of wine, and then out into a dark 
entry where he could watch them unobserved, as 
he thought ; though J could see his fierce burn- 
ing eyes fixed upon his fair bride, with a look 
that made me shudder. I got up, took a circuit 
among the guests till I came to Lina, in whose 
ear I whispered : 

“ Beware! jealous eyes are upon you.” 

As she turned to look after me, her eyes fell 
upon the dark form of her husband in the deep 
shadow, and the smile and the glow in which her 
face was wreathed vanished, and a moment after 
she was by my side. 

“ You saw him,” she whispered, tremblingly. 

“Yes.” 

“O, what shall I do?” 

“You are innocent of all thought of harm, 
Lina, J know it. But go to him at once, if you 
value your happiness.” 

She hesitated. I saw she felt a new-born fear 
of him ; but at last she went ; and when she re- 
turned half an hour afterwards, she looked pale, 
grave and thoughtful ; and so she remained un- 
til the bridal was over. For some time the 
memory of what I had seen that night haunted 
me like an evil conscience; but after they had 
removed to their new home, and Lina was called 
the model housekeeper, and he the best young 
farmer in town, and that a happier couple could 
not be found, I began to think my fears were 
idle; and when I removed to a distant part of 
the country, where I seldom heard from them, 
I dismissed all fears concerning them from my 
mind. Years passed away before I returned to 
my old home once more; but when I did, one of 
my first inquiries was for Baldwin and Lina 


“O, they are going to destruction as fast as 
time can carry them,” said my friends. I was 
deeply shocked, because I had supposed they 
were doing well. 

“Yes, and just now, too, they are in deep af- 
fiction. One of their six children lies dead, and 


another is dying of one of those dreadful diseases 
to which children are liable.” 

By a few rapid questions I got the whole sto- 
ry. Baldwin had become a confirmed toper, 
and was sometimes literally drunk ; and his wife 
was more than suspected of the same failing, 
though till quite lately it had been a great priva- 
cy in the neighborhood. As soon as possible I 
went to assist them in their great affliction. 

And O, what a sad, sad change was there! 
That thin, delicate, fair young bride of ten years 
ago, transformed into the coarse-looking, bloated, 
red-faced woman, with scarcely a trace of her 
former beauty left. She was undoubtedly worn 
down with watching, anxiety, grief and fatigue, 
though that could not fully account fur the state 
in which I found her. She revived enough after 
a while to know me, and ina maudlin way re- 
lated her troubles, though I felt that the worst 
were unrelated still. 

The second child was dead, and laid by the 
side of its poor little mate in the parlor. Bald- 
win had gone to the village, and the women of 
the neighborhood were making preparations for 
the double funeral, while two of the younger 
children lay sick in the room adjoining. It was 
truly a house of mourning. Presently Baldwin 
returned, and I saw as soon as he entered the 
room that he had been drinking, and my nerves 
were all in a tremble through fear of some vio- 
lent outbreak. He looked old, haggard and 
blear-eyed ; his face and clothes were spattered 
with mud, and he presented quite as striking a 
contrast to his past appearance as that of poor 
Lina herself. 

“There is that cursed bundle,”—tossing one 
into Mrs. Blenn’s lap—‘“ but my devilish mare 
stumbled, or something, and threw me and that 
slippery budget over her head, or tail, I don’t 
know which, and landed us in a mud puddle,” 
he said, in a drawling tone, and with a hiccup 
at the end of every sentence. 

Mrs. Blenn opened the bundle, and there were 
the two little shrouds neatly done up, but thor- 
oughly soaked in muddy water. She looked 
blank enough at this discovery ; but Fanny Grey, 
ever ready in expedients, said she could wash 
and do them up before they were wanted for the 
funeral next day, and so that trouble was dispos- 
ed of. Baldwin now took off his hat and coat, 
and proceeded to examine his saddle-bags, where 
a new disappointment awaited. him. Several 
jugs and bottles of liquor that he had bought for 
the funeral (it was customary to treat at fanerals 
in those days), were all smashed up, and the 
contents had undoubtedly gone to swell the con- 
tents of the mud gutter. 
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“ By—I’ve lost the whole of it!” he exclaim- 
ed with a violent oath. “I'll whip that devilish 
mare within an inch of her life if she ever cuts 
another such caper.” 

We saw plainly enough how it had happened, 
and I trembled for poor, weak, guilty Lina when 
his eye fell upon her. 

“Ay, there you are, snoring and half drunk as 
usual,” he said, going up and shaking her rude- 
ly. “The beast that was washed would always 
return to her wallowing in the mire, and you are 
like her. Get up and get me some supper.” 

She started up in a fright, with one child cling- 
ing to her breast and another to her skirts, but 
seemed too stupid to understand anything but 
her fear of him, till Fanny had set the table, and 
got him down to his supper. When the meal 
was over, he went into the front room, and we 
heard him at the cupboard jingling the bottles 
and glasses, and he came out with a frown as 
black as midnight upon his brow. 

“What have you done with all that rum?” 
said he, fiercely, to poor Lina. 

“Nothing,” she said, in a deprecating tone. 

“ That is not true, You have been drinking, 
and hiding it away as usual.” 

“No, I have not,” said Lina, bursting into 
tears. 

“I don’t believe a word you say, you miser- 
able torment. You have done nothing but de- 
ceive me from the first hour of our acquaintance, 
and I deserved it, for being such a blind fool as 
to believe you cared a straw for me, when you 
were in love with that sorry blackguard Harry 
Moore. I saw it all on our wedding night, and 
that you loved liquor, too ;”—and he turned sud- 
denly to me—“ or I am much mistaken. Little 
peace have I had since, if the trath must be told; 
and now that you expose yourself so shamefully, 
I do not care longer to cloak your sins from the 
world. It shall know how you have disappoint- 
ed and disgraced me, and made of my home a 
hell.” 

“And have I alone been to blame?” exclaim- 
ed Lina, rising, thoroughly sobered, confronting 
him with flashing eyes, and speaking rapidly 
and vehemently. ‘Have I not had bad treat- 
ment enough at your hands to make any woman 
wish to die, or drown her troubles in ram ¢ You 
were always cruel, unforgiving, and jealous with- 
out a cause, for I never loved Harry Moore, or 
any one else but you, till your tyranny crushed 
every kind feeling out of my heart—a heart that 
is now as cold as that of Helen, my poor dead 
child!” And again the poor woman sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Your child!” he exclaimed, fiercely; “ how 


dare you call the name of the child, killed by 
your neglect and drunkenness? the child that 
lay and suffered for the want of care, with her 
drunken mother for a watcher, when care alone 
would have saved her? Don’t talk to me of the 
child, you Jezebel, but go and get the rum, that 
I may drown the memory of my wretchedness 
and disgrace together.” 

We had all looked and listened in mute horror 
and astonishment, to see how lost to evory sense 
of shame and decency they had become, till now, 
when his fierce words and threatening gestures 
warned Mrs. Blenn, who did not fear him, that 
it was time to interfere. 

“Calm yourself, Baldwin,” she said, in a low, 
determined tone, “and I will show you what 
has been done with your rum ;” and taking his 
arm, she led him unwillingly into the parlor, set 
down the light, and proceeded to bathe the faces 
of the dead with the liquor that was standing in 
a bowl on the stand. 

The flush of angry excitement passed away 
from his face, and his lips quivered as he gazed 
upon the faces of the dear dead children, who lay 
there side by side, with the blue-veined lids clos- 
ed over their sightless eyes, their mute lips plead- 
ing with him for their lost mother, and looking 
so beautiful, even in death. 

“ My Hamilton! my best, and brightest, poor, 
poor boy! I would willingly have died for thee !”” 
he murmured; “and Helen, dear child, she is an 
angel now! She always was an angel; the 
pleasantest tempered child we ever had, and who 
could she take it from? Not from me, and sure- 
ly not from her mother.” 

“Do you suppose they can see us now?” he 
said, after a long pause. 

“If they can, what scenes they have just look- 
ed down upon,” said the old lady, with a shud- 
der; thinking, as she afterwards told me, quite 
as much of the long and horrible draught she 
had, unnoted by her, seen the wretched Lina 
take from that bowl upon the stand, not half an 
hour before his arrival, as of the quarrel to which 
we all were witnesses. Like him, she had search- 
ed in vain for the liquor, that Mrs. Blena, know- 
ing her weakness, had emptied into that recep- 
tacle ; and maddened by her insane thirst, or per- 
haps a stupid forgetfulness of the object to which 
it was to be applied, she had taken a draught, 
the thought of which chills the blood with hor- 
ror. But she dared not tell Baldwin this. As © 
he was turning away, however, she took his hand 
and said : 

“O, let me warn you this once, in the face of 
this great affliction, of the ruin that is before you, 
Baldwin Ray! You and Lina stand upon the 
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verge of a precipice, and but a few steps more 
in the path you are now pursuing, will precipitate 
you into such depths of crime and infamy as you 
have never dreamed of. Lina was weak, and 
easily tempted, but if you had treated her faults 
with pity, and generous tenderness, you might 
easily have reclaimed her, because she loved you, 
and you alone. I know that for your sake she 
refused Harry Moore and all others, and that 
your jealousy of him was perfectly causeless. 
O, forget it, with all the dark past that cannot be 
recalled, forgive all that you cannot forget, and 
for your own, and for your children’s sakes, 
strive to do better in fatare! Be kind to her, 
and you can easily win back Lina’s estranged 
affections. And if you will but bury all past 
animosities in the graves of these dead children, 
keep liquor out of the house, that might tempt 
the weak and erring, let it alone yourself, at 
home and abroad, and strive earnestly for recon- 
ciliation, peace, happiness, and prosperity will 
once more abide in your unhappy home. But if 
you go on as you have done; if you neglect the 
warning death has twice rang in your ears, your 
case is hopeless, you are lost! lost! , will you 
not be warned, and heed the warning in time, 
Baldwin? Will you not stop in your downward 
career? Do you not see the black gulf yawning 
to receive you both ?” 

“I see—I see it all,” groaned the unhappy 
man, with quivering lips and pallid brow; “ but 
Iam powerless now to stem the tide that is fast 
sweeping us on to destruction. Appetite is now 
stronger than death. I cannot forget the mad- 
dening past, aud God knows what of sorrow 
and wo the fatare may bring to us. Itis as use- 
less to say more, Mrs. Blenn, as it is to fight 
against the wind, and the waves, and the wild 
hurricane.” And saying this, he turned and left 
the room. 

In spite of Mrs. Blenn’s remonstrances, a boy 
was despatched after more liquor next morning, 
and before the funeral was over, the wretched 
pair were both perceptibly tipsy, and when I 
went home that night, it was with a solemn con- 
viction, that to this world, and their own family, 
they were literally lost ! 

Months passed away, but the light of peace 
and happiness never again dawned upon that 
miserable houschold. That dread serpent, alco- 

_ hol, held them all in an embrace so strong and 
deadly that they found it impossible to escape 
from it, even if they had now wished for it. 
From the day of that funeral, all the evil passions 
in the hearts of both seemed to be seething and 
burning, like some pent-up volcanic fre, ready 
to burst out in quarrels, and recriminations, and 


even blows, for the least cause or provocation 
imaginable. 

Their neighbors avoided them, their children 
left them as soon as they were old enough to 
take care of themselves, their worldly prosperity 
vanished, debt and ruin stared them in the face, 
and at last came an unexpected messenger to 
close the scene. ‘Ten years from the day of that 
funeral, Lina lay dying, evidently from the effects 
of poison ; but whether administered by her own 
hand or another was never known. Suspicion 
was strong against her husband, but as no proof 
could be found of his guilt, except his own sus- 
picious conduct, he was allowed to go at large— 
an evidently wretched, conscience-stricken man ; 
a terror to his own family, and the community, 
and when a few more miserable years had passed 
over his head, he also ended his wretched life by 
suicide. 

Few mourned his death ; and his family, now 
dead, or widely scattered, look back with bitter 
sorrow to their blighted youth, to learn lessons 
of self-control their parents never taught them, 
and by their wretched example have learned the 
true wisdom of avoiding temptations, and resist- 
ing every passionate plea for self-indulgence. 

Since Lina’s awtal death, I never sce thought- 
less young people press the wine-cup to their 
lips but I think of her careless words, upon the 
night of her marriage, that “wine could never 
harm any one,” and ever pray that they may not 
find in it, as she did, the seeds of all earthly sor- 
row, disease and death. 

Like her, thousands begin with wines, cordials, 
ale, or some fashionable beverage, that tempts 
the appetite and gratifies the taste; it can do 
them no harm they think; it only exhilarates 
and makes them bright and keen ; bat by-and-by 
the appetite craves something stronger—it is un- 
thinkingly gratified—they learn to love brandy 
and rum ; and it is a wonder, if in the increased 
craving for something stronger, they do not 
swallow aquafortis at last. 

We see examples of this all around us; we 
hear of it in the recorded lives of thousands ; we 
feel it in the frequent ruin of our dearest friends ; 
and yet how many of us refuse to believe that 
there is safety only in total abstinence from all 
that can exhilarate or intoxicate. 


THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 

What will not men attempt for sacred praise! 
The love of pral-e, howe'er concealed by urt, 
Reigns, wore or let-. avd glows in every heart; 
The proud (o it tute on toile endure; 

The wodest shun it but to make it sure 
O'er globes and + vow on thrones it swells; 


Now trims the ujunight lamy in culiege cells 

’Tis tory, whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 

Harapgues in senaus, squeaks in 
ouNe. 
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INGLEWOOD MANOR. 


THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


BY LULIC LARZELERE. 


All browned with age it stood, decayed and lonely, 
And nothing loved to cling unto it only 
The lonely ivy, and old memories treasured fondly. 


Ruin had come, as came the curse to Eden, 
Upon the threshold—wild weeds grew unbidden, 
And wood-moss in the creviced wall was hidden. 


A weeping willow there, with green locks drooping, 
Mayhap was mourning for some loved one sleeping— 
Mayhap was sorrowful that it had had no keeping. 


The mouldering fence upon the turf was lying; 
The apple-tree, that long had stood defying 
The wrath of storms, was yellow now and dying. 


For there were none the rosy fruits to gather, 
And childish feet no longer wandered thither, 
To watch the spring bud ope and fall leaves wither. 


The tiny grape-shoots from the earth outpeering, 
Pale-leaved and fragile-stemmed, perchance were fearing 
Frost in the May-time, for their simple daring. 


Within the chambers, cold, and dank, and cheerless, 
Where many eyes had wept that now were tearless, 
The cold enake glided, evil-eyed and fearless. 


Here eyes had brightened over sweet love-token, 
And here, perchance, had unkept vows been spoken; 
And promise been made, and ere while broken. 


Here bridal robes on sylphlike forms had fluttered, 
And parting words by dying lips been uttered, 
Life's fondest hopes unfolded here and shattered. 
No pictures on the dark-stained walls were hanging, 
No childish voice was heard in laughter ringing, 

No prayer at morn or eve, or vesper singing. 


All browned with age it stood, deca) ed and lonely, 


And nothing loved to cling unto it only 
The lonely ivy, and old memories treasured fondly. 
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INGLEWOOD MANOR, 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


LIaxe a woodland queen, Inglewood Manor 
reclined in the sunny sheltered valley with the 
glorious gifts of midsummer scattered in lavish 
profusion around her feet. The sky above wore 
its most intense and glowing cerulean, the 
smoothly shaven turf its most vivid emerald, and 
the great oaks that like a row of stalwart sol- 
diers guarded the avenuo, tossed about their 
broadest expanse of foliage, and flang down cool 
shadows across the lawn, even to the little gothic 
portico jutting out from the main building, and 
half veiled from sight by climbing roses, and 


the fragrant trumpets of the honeysuckle, which 
was occupied when my story opens, by two ladies, 
each young and beautiful. 

So young, and so beautifal were they, one 
might gaze lost in respectful admiration, and 
never suspect the relationship between them. 
They were the wife and daughter of General 
Harwood, the aristocratic and wealthy owner of 
the manor. In a softly-cushioned, antique chair 
was seated the beautiful Mrs. Harwood, her 
slender fingers trifling carelessly with the heron’s 
plume of her Scotch cap, which she had removed 
when accepting Isabel’s suggestion to while 
away the oppressively warm noontide in the cool 
portico, instead of taking their usual walk to the 
grove. 

Hersymmetrical figure was richly and tastefully 
robed in a Scottish dress, with boddice of dark 
violet silk, bordered with embroidery and lace, 
and clasped at sleeve and breast with the re- 
nowned brooch of jewels, while around the curl- 
ing tresses, brown in the shade, but golden in the 
faintest flicker of sunshine, was clasped a circlet 
of chased gold links, that years ago had graced 
the forehead of some fair Scottish ancestress of 
General Harwood, long and long since dream- 
lessly asleep by the softly flowing Ayr. 

Yet who thought of the costly adornings, the 
exquisitely tasteful embellishments selected to 
please the eye of a fond and fastidious husband, 
when gazing on a face fair as any dream-love of 
a poet’s fancifal brain? Fair, and gentle, and 
girlish it was, yet in the deep violet eyes lurked 
a pensive sadness, and around the sweet, grave 
lips was a languid wistfulness that told of a wo- 
man’s knowledge of grief and care. 

And this girlish creature, in the very bloom of 
youthful loveliness, was the wife of the grayhaired 
General Harwood, a veteran soldier, retired long 
since—loaded with East India honors and treas- 
ure—from active service in his majesty’s army. 
No wonder all Edinburgh (his native city, al- 
though deserted in early youth), as well as Lon- 
don, marvelled when the bride was presented at 
court, at the same time as his only daughter, 
the beautifal Isabel Harwood, but a single year 
younger than her graceful step-mother. 

Isabel was leariing lightly upon the back of 
the chair, her lustrous black eye fixed eagerly 
upon the avenue, a view of which was com- 
manded by the open doorway. The joyous ex- 
pectancy of her look betokened the anticipated 
approach of some welcome and honored guest, 
which indeed was no less than the return of her 
fathe* from a short journey, with a long-absent’ 
lover just arrived from the continent. She also” 
had donned Scottish attire to please her father’s 
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eye, and the jaunty cap, with its glistening 
brooch and snowy plume, well became her glossy 
black curls, bright eyes, and brilliant complex- 
ion, and the gay highland mantle imparted a 
regal stateliness to her graceful figure. 

And Isabel Harwood was very beautiful ; but 
the lovely face lacked the angelic gentleness of 
expression that shone in the dovelike eyes of 
her companion. Joyous hopes and brilliant life 
sparkled and shone there, as the sunny ripples 
come on the lake surface beneath summer skies 
and caressing zephyrs; but the calm, tranquil 
resignation on her step-mother’s countenance was 
like the stirless beauty of sleeping water under 
pensive moonlight. 

“ Ah, Viola, dearest—how absurd it would be 
for me to call you mother !—how beautiful this 
world is, and what gracious gifts can life be- 
stow !” said Isabel, suddenly drawing a full, deep 
respiration, as if to relieve a heart overflowing 
with delight. 

Mrs. Harwood smiled, and caressed the fair 
hand lying on her chair. 

*T am glad to see you so happy, dearest, but 
pray be calm in your joy, lest misfortune come 
to chastise presumption.” 

“Happy? Ah, yes, lam happier now than I 
ever thought to be, surely more so than I de- 
serve,” repeated Isabel. “ All my dearest wishes 
seemed granted me by a fairy hand. Here was 
I but a little time ago, moping and dreary in our 
solitary house, with scarcely spirit enough to 
keep poor papa cheerful, sighing so much for a 
companion of my own years to love me. Then 
what a nightmare I made of the expected wife 
my father was to briog-home, picturing every- 
thing disagreeable and unhappy. Yet here you 
are, dear Viola, the best, the dearest, the sweet- 
est friend I have ever known, and everything is 
beautiful and gladsome. Then, too, how sad 
and vexed I used to be about Walter, and now—” 
She paused, a bright color deepened the bloom 
on her cheeks, her black eye grew soft and ten- 
der, and the proud curve of the lips was lost in 
a happy smile. 

“ And now,” said her friend, with an answer- 
ing smile, yet at the same time a nameless air of 
melancholy, ‘‘ Walter is yours, and love, and 
happiness. Heaven grant, my Isabel, there shall 
come no lightning stroke to scathe and desolate 
your paradise.” 

Miss Harwood shook her black curls with an 
impatient movement. 

“Why bring up such dark contingencies ? 
Raven-like you send a shiver through my veins, 
where the blood was dancing gaily to the heart’s 
merriest music. What is there to happen now ? 
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One would think, Viola, you had known just 
such hopes, and they had been torn away from 
you.” And as she spoke, the brilliant black eye 
was bent curiously upon the refined and gentle 
face below her. 

A faint sea-shell tinge shone a moment on the 
clear cheek, a teardrop glistened in her eye, yet 
her father’s wife said calmly : 

“ And it were so, Isabel, it would scarcely be 
right or pradent to disturb the ashes of a grave 
time has closed over forever. Tell me more of 
this Walter of yours. It is singular I have never 
asked his other name, and he is only ‘ Walter’ 
with the general and yourself.” 

Isabel Harwood respected the native dignity 
and delicacy of one in reality but a girl of her 
own wild untamed years, and sought no further 
to discover the secrets kept sacred from idle 
scrutiny, not alone of the outside world, but 
of their own immediate circle likewise. All 
curiosity had been completely baffled, and not 
even the history of Mrs. Harwood’s previous 
life had been vouchsafed to the inquisitive world 
upon whose gay current she was fairly embarked. 
General Harwood was wise enough to keep his 
own counsel, and his refined and lady-like wife 
never, by look or speech, betrayed any con- 
sciousness of the unsuitability or singularity of 
her position. Isabel touched her lips to the pure 
white forehead while she said, thoughtfully : 

“ Dear Viola, what a blessed gift you were for 
Inglewood Manor. The pride and joy of my 
father’s heart, the best and truest of friends for 
me. It is enough for me to know you are actu- 
ally here, and wholly ours. As for Walter, since 
you are so soon to see him, it is scarcely needful 


I should describe him. It is only to you I dare 
confess how long he has been the hero of my 
dreams, or how good and noble I believe him. 
But hark, surely there is the carriage! And only 
see how I have tangled my curls. I must run 
and smooth them.” And throwing back her 
graceful head, with glowing cheeks and glisten- 
ing eyes she listened a moment, and then darted 
away. 

Mrs. Harwood smiled, and replacing the high- 
land cap and mantle, she passed leisurely down 
the avenue. The carriage had halted before the 
closed gateway, and with boyish impetuosity the 
gallant old general, leaving the younger lover 
still quietly seated, sprang out and came hurrying 
to meet her. 

He was a noble specimen of the English gen- 
tleman, that tall, fine-looking old man, with his 
eagle eye and erect form little harmed by Time, 
whose fingers seemed but to have dealt leniently 
and kindly, adding new graces with advancing 
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years. Nor was it so unlovely a sight when the 
fair young wife, clasping both hands upon his 
arm, looked up in his face, with a smile of wel- 
come that betrayed all the respect and reverential 
affection cherished for him. 

“ Well, my little Viola, so I am home again. 
Will it make you vain if I tell you how dreary 
London was to me, and how I sighed for Ingle- 
wood, and my treasures here? What are you 
looking after? O, never mind Walter. We'll 
walk this way, and give him a chance to hunt up 
Isabel all by himself. Why didn’t the child 
come out to meet him—was she too shy ? - Look 
here 

And forgetting to wait for an answer to his 
question, the general passed one arm around her 
shoulders, and unfulded the tissue wrappings of 
a tiny velvet case, exposing a brooch, a spray of 
heather skilfully wrought of amethysts and 
diamonds. ‘‘ There’s a pretty trinket to fasten 
the plaid of my Scottish flower that has deigned 
to bloom against an old man’s heart, truer and 
more devoted, albeit, than many a sentimental 
youngster’s. See, Viola, sweet, what a fond and 
foolish lover you have made of an old soldier 
like me. There was Walter, who has not seen 
Isabel for months over a year, not once even, 
since their betrothal, astonishing me by his non- 
chalance and coolness, while I was fretting and 
fuming because the distance seemed so intermin- 
able, and John’s stout horses such moping 
snails.” 

The young wife replied with words of grate- 
ful thanks, while she admired the brooch, and 
fastened it upon her mantle, yet her eyes were 
turned away, and her cheek burned as though 
such devotion pained and grieved her. 

Growing garrulous with the joy of return, her 
husband continued : 

“ Viola, dear child, how charming you are in 
that highland costume. You look happy and 
cheerful, and contented. Tell me again you have 
never repented yielding to my suit which at first 
seereed so unnatural to you, that this is far wiser 
and better than the life of sacrifice you had ac- 
cepted. Tell me again I have not dealt unkindly 
by you in return for the precious gift of your 
youth, and goodness, and beauty.” 

She raised the blue eyes swimming with tears 
of the deepest sensibility. 

“ God bless you, General Harwood, you have 
been gentle and considerate as the tenderest 
father, devoted and loving as the fondest hus- 
band. I should be a wretch indeed to ascribe 
any imperfection or shortcoming to you. It is I 
who fail, and can do so little in return for all you 
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“ And you do not repent, you will not sigh to 
be freed from a husband old enough to be your 
father ?” he continued, looking down eagerly into 
the ingenuous face. 


Perfect innocence and truth looked forth from 
the clear blue eyes, as she replied, fervently, 
“No, no, that will never be.” 

Alas, in a few brief hours how those earnest 
words came back to her with a mocking reproach 
that nearly maddened her! With a sigh of 
mingled tenderness and admiration, the proud 
and happy husband led her onward toward the 
house. 

Meanwhile Walter Avenel had descended from 
the carriage, and turned slowly toward the 
manor door. But as he followed the servant 
through the long and spacious halls, there was a 
strange look on his handsome face, for an eagerand 
accepted suitor. Ennui, discontent, nay, positive 
annoyance, were all betrayed in his restless eye, 
and compressed lips, and however joyfully the 
beautiful Isabel had looked forward to this meet- 
ing, it was quite evident her affianced shrank 
from it with dread, if not disgust. 

But when the drawing-room door was thrown 
open he dashed his hand impetuously across his 
face, dispelling its gloomy coldness, and with a 
smile, not»warm and tender, but kind and 
friendly, passed in where the bright, beautiful 
girl, with eyes downcast to hide their happy 
smiles, and lips as tremulous in their sweet un- 
rest as the summer rose, where the zephyr hangs 
over it caressingly, was waiting for him. 

“ IT need not ask if I find you well, dear Isabel,” 
he said, taking her hand in his a moment, “the 
question were needless after a glance at your 
face. And happiness, too, can be seen as plainly. 
So the anticipated evil over which you were 
grieving when I saw you last, proved but a phan- 
tasy of your own imagination, and I find you 
and the general equally delighted with this new 
mistress of the manor.” 

Isabel glanced up at his face, too happy her- 
self to notice its lack of lover-like enthusiasm, so 
she suffered her white fingers to lie shyly in his 
careless clasp, while she returned eagerly : 

“Yes, to be sure. She is all I could ask or 
desire, the kindest mistress for the household, the 
dearest wife for my father, and the warmest 
friend, sister and mother, all in one for myself.” 
“You are enthusiastic as usual, ma bella. I 
grow exceedingly curious to see this fair Mrs, 
Harwood.” And then, as if conscious his cold 
and constrained manner scarcely became the re- 
lation between them, he added, with an effort, 
“Certainly I ought to be interested in one who 
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is so soon to be my mother-in-law.” 
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Isabel blushed, laughed gaily, and nestled ber 
hand more closely in his. Strangely enough the 
fond gesture and the eloquent story of the bril- 
liant eye seemed to irritate him. He bit his lip 
till every vestige of color died out of it, and turn- 
ing away his face, he said, almost impatiently : 

“Do you know, Isabel, I wonder at you for 
accepting such a phlegmatic, unromantic fellow 
as I must ever prove? I warn you of my faults, 
my lack of all rapturous enthusiasm so beautiful 
a creature as you should make in a lover. It is 
& pity some of your warm Scottish blood had 
not mingled with the stolid sedateness of my 
British ancestors. Will you never distrust my 
English hauteur and call it harshness ?” 

Again Isabel Harwood laughed, although a 
momentary look of questioning surprise crossed 
her beautiful face. 

“Nay, Walter,” she returned, eagerly, “I 
have known you too long to distrust your ster- 
ling goodness and quiet ways. And your 
warmth of heart surely should not be doubted 
by one for whom, years ago, you periled your 
own life upon the lake yonder. Are you quite 
well ?” she asked, timidly, glancing at his color- 
less face. “‘ Your long sojourn on the .continent 
seems not to have improved your health.” 

“0, yes, I am well enough,” he answered, in- 
“Now tell me what’ news my 


differently. 
mother forgot to relate in our hasty interview.” 
“ There is a dearth of news in this dull neigh- 


borhood. I think the most frequent topic of con- 
versation is my father’s marriage, and our charm- 
ing Viola’s youth,and beauty.” 

The young man started so violently, her hand 
fell from his, and coloring slightly he said, 
apologetically : 

“Tt was nothing, only a sudden spasm. So 
her name is Viola? It is not a common one 
among my acquaintances. Well, you shall in- 
troduce me shortly.” 

“This very moment, if you choose,” said 
Isabel, gaily. “See, there is my father on the 
lawn with the overseer, so Viola is at liberty. 
Come with me to her sitting-room.” 

The young man yielded listlessly to her eager 
guidance, without animation or interest, in reality, 
only seeking to act his part faithfully as possible. 
His careless glance wandered first to the open 
window of the luxurious apartment they en- 
tered, from which could be seen the gorgeous 
bloom of a tropic conservatory, and the graceful 
figure rose from the easy chair, and advanced to- 
ward them, before he beheld her face, for his 
own was averted, while Isabel said, in joyous 
tones : 

‘“ Here, Mama, Viola, let me present to you 
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Walter Jasper Avenel. Two such dear friends 
of mine must be mutual friends.” 

And then—ah, had a thunderbolt fallen into 
the midst of the peaceful scene, no more ghastly 
looks of consternation and distress could have 
ensued — springing forward with eyes a-flame, 
and features convulsed in anything but apathy 
and cold coldness, Walter Avenel cried in an- 
guished tones : 

“Just heavens, Viola—my Viola—do I find 
you thus ?” 

And Viola? Some sudden and terrible 
emotion left a ghastly whiteness on cheek and 
brow, and with blue eyes dilated wildly, and lip 
shiveringly drawn away from the glistening, 
pearly teeth, she caught at a chair for support, 
and faltered : 

“ Jasper, Jasper, have you risen from the dead 
to mock me ?” 

With her black eye flashing in wrathful gloom, 
and her form drawn up to its stateliest height, 
Isabel gazed from one to the other of the agitated 
pair, taking in at once-the whole meaning of the 
unexpected scene. The rosy flush of happiness 
had fled from the girl’s face, leaving it stern and 
pale, and when fainting and powerless her step- 
mother sank into a chair, while her lover buried 
his face in his hands, she said, in a quick, scorn- 
ful voice, how changed from the joyous tones of 
a moment before : 

“ This is an impromptu scene, methinks. I 
must congratulate you, Mrs. Harwood, on the 
successful acting that has so completely duped 
us all. And you also, Mr. Avenel, upon this 
very respectful behaviour before the lady you have 
asked for as a bride.” 

The scorn in the ringing tones aroused them 
both. Mrs. Harwood clasped closely her trem- 
bling hands, and raised her drooping head with 
gentle dignity. 

“Isabel,” said she, with touching tenderness, 
“you know not what you say. Be patient, 
dearest, your happiness, I trust, is safe and 
secure.” 

Isabel laughed scornfully. Then with a pow- 
erful effort Walter Avenel mastered his emotion, 
and said, authoritatively : 

“ T will thank you, Miss Harwood, to allow me 
a few moments’ private conversation with this 
lady, then I will hear all you wish to say, and 
will answer all your inquiries.” 

As he spoke he opened the door for her to pass 
out. But the gay girl seemed suddenly trans- 
formed into a fierce, passionate, and vindictive 
woman. She stood firmly in her place, while she 
replied with almost insulting scornfulness : 


“This lady,’ if you will please to remember, 
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is my father’s wife, and although I have shown 
little penetration in crediting excuses for a lover’s 
lukewarmness, yet I am not dull enough to be 
insensible to the requirements of my father’s 
honor. Ishall remain here, and with leave of 
mine, neither now nor henceforward. shall a rec- 
reant lover obtain private interview with one 
who, however uoworthy, bears our untarnished 


“She is right,” said the calm, sweet voice of 
Mrs. Harwood ; “what is needful to be said to 
explain so much mystery had best be spoken be- 
fore one who has witnessed eur strange emotion. 
For the first and the last time we will allude to 
‘the past. I know not of what your reproachful 
looks accuse me, Jasper—Mr. Avenel, I mean.” 
Here the white lip writhed, and quivered as with 
the smart of some inward wound. “A few 
words will explain my conduct. Only two 
months after we parted, and you sailed from port, 
a lady of rank, a relative of yours, she said, 
brought me the news of the shipwreck of the 
packet, and showed me your name among the 
lost. It is scarcely proper to tell you now, how 
long and severely I suffered, and yet it is need- 
ful to justify my subsequent course. From the 
extinguishment of my own hopes of happiness, I 
roused myself to devote what strength was left 
me to the support of my helpless and dependent 
mother, my young and tender brother. It was 
a bitter and discouraging task for one with so 
little self-reliance as I. Poverty and suffering 
stared us in the face. Horrible want reached out 
its gaunt hand toward my dear ones, when a 
noble heart came to my relief. With the most 
delicate benevolence, the most noble generosity, 
he ministered to our wants, smoothed with the 
old accustomed luxuries my poor mother’s pas- 
sage to the grave, and rescued my gifted little 
brother from the contamination of the streets, to 
place him within the life-giving walls of a col- 
lege. He asked but one thing in return—a 
worthless gift it seemed to me—my own heart- 
broken, life-weary self. I told him that all the 
vigor and freshness of my womanly affection was 
buried beneath the cold waves of the sea. He 
only opened wider his arms of tenderness and 
love. What was there left for me to do? 
Bruised, fainting, and worn, like the weary dove, 
I fled to the ark of safety. And I have been 
tenderly cherished by a heart whose nobility 
grows grander and grander the more I learn of 
it. There is no more forme to say. Isabel, 
your stern looks are ubkind, unjust. I am still 
your mother.” 

Walter had listened with a face rigid as marble, 
but as she paused a tempest of emotion swept 
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across it. Gnashing his teeth, and clenching his 
hand in impotent wrath, he exclaimed : 

“*T see it all, the whole accursed plot. I have 
been cheated and fooled and ruined. O, Viola, 
Viola, we have been foully wronged. They per- 
suaded me that you had deserted me for a 
wealthier rival. I thought their proofs con- 
vincing. Iwas a brute to doubt you, and now I 
have found you only to lose you forever. O, 
Viola, my beautifal, my beloved, I have lost 
you !” 

The heart-rending despair of his anguished 
tones was a terrible trial for her own quivering 
heart, and Viola Harwood grew so deathly pale 
it seemed she must faint in another moment, yet 
she said firmly, even authoritatively : 

“Hueh, Jasper! Hush, Walter Avenel! It 
is not your Viola that you address, but the wife 
of another, the noblest and bravest heart in Eng- 
land. Here let us to-day bury the past from 
thought and sight forever and forever. Your 
future is bright with the fairest hopes. Yonder 
is your good, and fair, and worthy bride. Isabel, 
Isabel, do you not love me still ?” 

But Walter Avenel’s broad chest heaved with 
asob of keener distress, and Isabel, striking 
fiercely at the outstretched hand, said, angrily : 

“You shall not cheat me again. Your face 
belies your fair words. You talk honorably, but 
your face, your face tells me you love him 
still.” 

As if the cruel words bore with them a scor- 
pion sting, Mrs. Harwood shrank back, and then 
with a low cry of grievous distress, turned, and 
with tottering steps fled from the room. Walter 
Avenel dashed one hand across his eyes, which 
flashed a swift glance of scorn at the upright 
figure, stern and vindictive enough for a statue 
of Vengeance, and without a single word of 
apology or explanation, passed out slowly from 
her presence. The moment the door closed be- 
hind him, the rigid form of his betrothed sank 
quivering and helpless to the floor, the wild, 
dark eyes raining floods of passionate tears, as 
she sobbed with girlish abandon : 

“O, I am so miserable, so wretched, just when 
I thought everything so beautiful and bright!” 
And then springing up suddenly, with such fiery 
glances of indignation, they seemed to possess 
the lightning’s power to scathe, and clenching 
her white hands fiercely, she exclaimed, “ They 
shall rue this day! Is the heart of a Harwood, 
which can claim kindred with the royal blood of 
Bruce, to be trampled on, and its owners to sub- 
mit tamely? Just heavens, how I have loved 
them both! But I will tear out such womanly 
weakness, and fling it away, thus!” And she 
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caught up the delicate handkerchief lying on the 
carpet, where it had fallen from her step-mother’s 
hand, tore it asunder and flung the fragments 
disdainfully from her. Then with burning 
cheeks and eyes glittering with baleful fire, yet 
surpassingly beautiful, still she passed out of the 
room, no longer the gay, joyous-hearted girl, but 
a fierce, bitter, alas! unchristian woman. 

Isabel Harwood’s was a strange nature, warm, 
enthusiastic and devoted where she loved ; cruel, 
deadly and pitiless in her anger and revenge. 
The one absorbing passion of her life had been 
this love for her early playmate, Walter Avenel. 
It had survived his carelessness and coldness, al- 
most his positive dislike, and still clung to him, 
when he peremptorily refused his ambitious 
mother’s urgent appeals to fulfil the engagement 
contracted by the parents before either Isabel or 
Walter was old enough to understand its mean- 
‘ing, and wandered off in foreign lands, an exile 
from home and friends, in preference to becoming 
a lover of hers. 

So forgetting girlish caprice, and the imperious 
exactions so usually claimed by maidens of ,her 
rank and beauty, she welcomed with unfeigned 
joy and delight the news the manceuvering and 
indefatigable mother of the recreant lover hast- 
ened to impart, that he had at length returned to 
his duty, and consented to the engagement. 
Even now, so fond and idolatrous was the love 
she cherished for him, though her woman’s pride 
bade her release him at once, she could not listen 
to it, but perversely determined if the engage- 
ment between them was broken, it should be his 
hand, not hers, to strike the dissolving blow. 
All the fierceness of her anger was directed 
against the innocent and hapless object of the 
affection she had so long coveted. 

Poor Viola Harwood, whilst thus fiercely and 
bitterly reviled by her husband’s daughter, was 
sitting alone, in intense grief and agony, striving 
for strength to apply the cruel iron to cauterize 
and burn away from sight the deep-seated wound 
thus freshly opened. It had been bitter and 
hard enough so long ago, to receive the tidings 
of the beloved one’s death, and believe it true; 
but with inward tears of blood she acknowledged 
this sore trial that had come was more terrible 
still. 

But the spotless innocence, the firm integrity, 
the unfultering religious principle of her rare 
and admirable character triumphed over the 
weakness of affection. With a calm smile on 
her pale lips, she rose from her fervent petition 
for heavenly guidance and said aloud : 

“My path is plain before me, and I shall find 
strength to walk in it. Thank God for one 
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thing, the general will never fail to trust me, and 
I will be worthy his confidence.” 


They met again in the dining-room where the 
genial, smiling host presided, those three so 
lately amid the war and shock of passion’s 
earthquake. Yet they were calm and guarded 
in their demeanor, so that the general, far from 
suspecting anything amiss, jested lightly with his 
daughter for forgetting to welcome him home, 
archly inquiring which should be visited with the 
blame, Walter for monopolizing her attention, or 
herself for allowing a lover to outweigh a father’s 
existence. 

Walter bit his lip, and stammered some con- 
fused remarks, while Isabel bent her burning 
eye upon her plate to hide its angry sparkle. 
Each felt the necessity for dissembling before the 
noble old soldier who had gloried more in his 
untarnished, honorable reputation, than in his 
most renowned victories, or successful spoil. 
The very respect and affection he inspired, urged 
them the more vigilantly to hide from him the sad 
revelation that had startled them all. Even Isa- 
bel, in her fiercest plans for vengeance, meant to 
spare her father the shock that had fallen so 
blightingly upon her own hopes. 

Mrs. Harwood gave undivided attention to her 
husband, never once turning to meet the agitated, 
imploring glances Walter cast toward her when 
her husband’s attention was called away. And 
the young man, half frantic with the maddening 
whirl of thought, between his desire to escape 
from the house that held his unloved betrothed, 
and the beloved lost, and his fears lest some 
word or look of his might compromise in her 
husband’s eyes the woman whose purity and 
angelic goodness none realized better than him- 
self, scarcely knew what was said or done until 
they adjourned from the dining-room to the cool 
verandah. Then, as Mrs. Harwood thoughtfully 
moved a short distance from the chair where the 
general was enjoying his cigar, to gather a spray 
of the climbing rose that overran the pillared roof, 
Walter dashed to her side as if to assist her, and 
began hurriedly in a low voice : 

“For heaven’s sake, Viola, let me speak with 
you alone, somewhere, that you may tell me 
what is right to do, and I will—” 

He was interrupted by a quick, ringing laugh, 
musical and clear, yet jarring on his ear like a 
fiendish scream. 

“Take care, Mr, Avenel, I shall forestall you. 
No one is privileged to give roses to Viola but 
ourselves. See that ugly thorn, there !’”” 

The general smiled at what seemed to him a 
playful sally, but Mrs. Harwood turned pale be- 
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neath the glare of rage in those wild eyes, and 
Walter clenched the hand that held the rose 
spray till the nails left their sharp impression on 
the palm, while Isabel, satisfied with the result, 
with a smile of malignant triumph leaned against 
the pillar and trifled with the vines, until Walter 
in despair made some hasty excuse, and hurried 
off to the stables. 

So passed away a week. Wretched and dis- 
tracted, Walter Avenel dared not speak a single 
word to betray the true state of his feelings, but 
was obliged to feign composure and tranquillity. 
Again and again he blessed the quiet habits and 
indolent demeanor they had been accustomed to 
in him, that he was not obliged to counterfeit 
gayety likewise. In every possible way he 
manceuvered to obtain a single word with Viola, 
and learn what course she wished him to pursue, 
but like a beautiful fiend, Isabel’s mocking pres- 
ence was ever in the way. She seemed ubiqui- 
tous, and certainly had obtained ample revenge 
for all she herself had suffered, since no demon’s 
torture could have been more exquisite than this 
constant surveillance. At length, growing des- 
perate, he dashed off a hasty note to her, implor- 
ing but a few moments’ conversation. He left 
the note unsigned, and gave it to the chamber- 
maid, with a strict charge to deliver it only to 
her mistress. Half an hour afterward, as restless 
and moody he was wandering through the gar- 
den, a snowy plumed Scottish cap emerged from 
behind a tall hedge, and with a glittering eye and 
scornful smile Isabel Harwood came toward 
him. The slender white fingers held up mock- 
ingly the note he had so lately despatched. 

“ Honorable conduct, Walter Avenel,” said 
she, tauntingly, “extremely honorable toward 
my father, as well as myself. See what comes 
to the unfortunate creatares who comply with 
your requests. The simple chamber-maid is 
packing up her trunk this moment as well as she 
can for her sobs and tears, preparing to leave 
Inglewood. Perhaps you will learn in time that 
what Isabel Harwood undertakes, she carries 
through faithfully. See what a charitable fate I 
give this love epistle, which I scorned too much 
to peruse!” And she tore it into a hundred 
pieces, and scattered them to the winds. 

A crimson torrent of anger swept across Wal- 
ter Avenel’s face. He folded his arms across his 
breast, and looking intently into her fierce, hand- 
some face, he said, coldly : 

“ Very well, Miss Harwood ; had you read it, 
I had scarcely cared, so it reached its destina- 
tion. I marvel that one who stoops to the con- 
temptible employment of a spy should have hes- 
itated at my proceeding, however unworthy or 
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indecorous. I am grateful for this opportanity 
of speaking with you in private. We can part 
now with a better understanding.” 

“In regard to what?” she asked, in frigid 
hauteur. 

“ What ?” repeated he, impatiently. ‘“ What 
else should it be but this unnatural engagement 
of ours?” 

“ Well, sir, and what about it ?”’ 

“ Good heavens, do you imagine it can stand 
after your proceedings of late ?” 

“Indeed,” returned she, with a mocking laugh 
and sneer. “I have given no thought to it at 
all. But I will hear what you choose to say 
about it.” 

He looked at her—brilliant, glowing, radiantly 
beautiful, with that fiery sparkle in her black 
eye, that roseate glow of pride and ire upon her 
cheek, the mobile crimson lips working restlessly 
with alternate bitter smiles and sarcastic sneers, 
—and wondered if it were not possible that a 
maniac stood before him, then he said, slowly : 

“ It cannot be possible you wish for such an 
unholy alliance, you cannot dream we shall ever 
be a happy husband and wife—” 

Her laugh was wilder, and more bitter still. 
“Tam not given to dreaming. The realities 
that have come of late are far more romantic 
than visionary catastrophes. At present I am 
aware there is in my possession a letter from you, 
requesting the honor of my hand in marriage, 
which my father answered for me favorably. If 
you wish to retract, I can go to General Har- 
wood and explain your sentiments. Of course 
he will naturally ask for the reason of so sudden 
a change, and, of course, I shall relate the 
pretty little scene 1 witnessed. Whatever shame 
and disgrace, whatever loss of reputation and 
her husband’s affection ensues for the heroine of 
your late romantic address, the responsibility 
rests with you, not me.” 

He looked at her as if it were not possible he 
had heard aright. 

“Such merciless refinement of torture is too 
monstrous,” he said, at length, shivering. “Do 
you mean to force me to be the one to ruin her # 
Isabel Harwood, is there no womanly humanity 
within your heart? You can break the engage- 
ment on the most frivolous pretext, and send me 
away, and no harm, no scandal follow. Peace 
and harmony will remain for her, for you, and I 
will hide my wretchedness in another hemisphere. 
You who so pitilessly torture me, you cannot 
love me, why do you not send me away ?” 

The wild dark eyes were bent upon him in 
mocking triumph. She stood erect and haughty, 
with a fearfully vindictive smile on her scarlet lips. 
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“ Because,”’ she answered slowly, “ because I 
do not choose.” 

A bitter malediction escaped him, he flung her 
a glance of loathing, contempt, disgust, and 
darted away. The moment his form disappeared 
behind the shrubbery, with a wild cry like that 
of some goaded animal, she fell down upon the 
ground, kissed again and again the footprints 
where he had stood, clenching the turf, and 
wringing her hands till the paroxysm of passion 
passed away, when she rose, calm and stern 
again. 

Viola grew thin and pale beneath the mental 
sufferings he endured in silence, from Isabel's un- 
kind suspicions and cruel coldness. All her 
innocent efforts at reconciliation had been met 
with the most repelling and insulting haughtiness 
on the part of her step-daughter, and at length 
she never ventured away from her husband’s 
side except to the privacy of her own room. 

The tender husband noticed her languor with 
anxious solicitude, and began also to remark the 
restlessness and uneasiness of the wretched 
Walter, who dared not leave Inglewood before 
the time he had originally fixed upon, lest it 
should awaken the general’s suspicion, and 
Isabel’s threatened exposure heap disgrace and 
additional suffering on the hapless Viola. Isa- 
bel, with masterly self-command, still managed 
to appear unchanged before her father; the very 
words that seemed to him so careless and sportive, 
never failing to carry home to the hearts of the 
others the dagger thrust she intended. 

Thus stood affairs, when one day the general 
declared it his intention to make an excursion to 
Scotland, promising that the fragrance of the 
heather hills should bring back the color to his 
wife’s pallid cheek. Walter eagerly grasped the 
Opportunity for escape, and begged to be ex- 
cused ; but the general replied good-humoredly, 
but peremptorily : 

“No, no, that will not do. Who will see to 
Isabel? I must have Viola free from any care. 
You must go with us, of course, Walter.” 

And the miserable Walter was obliged to com- 
ply, as much to Viola’s dismay and Isabel’s ex- 
ultant satisfaction, as his own discomfiture. 

A gloomy fog hung over London the day they 
embarked on board the steamer for Glasgow, but 
the bland old general, overflowing with the 
highest satisfaction and delight, at the prospect 
of revisiting his native hills, and contributing so 
much as he intended to the enjoyment of the 
whole party, led them on deck as soon as the 
bustle and confusion of departure from the wharf 
had subsided. 

“ See, Viola, love,” said he, with a smile, 


pointing to the sky before them, where the foggy 
banks were breaking away to let down asmile of 
sunny blue, “all the blackness of clond lies be- 
hind, and the pathway before you is opening with 
sunshine, I take it for an auspicious omen that 
your journey will be agreeable and prosperous.” 

His young wife looked up in his face with a 
thoughtful smile, but Isabel spoke at once : 

“I cry your pardon, father, but that is only 
mock sunshine. See you not that inky mass ad- 
vancing so threateningly toward it? I prophesy 
we shall have a gloomy day of it.” 

A foreboding thrill shot through every heart. 
Walter, Viola, and the general all followed her 
outstretched finger that pointed to the huge mass 
sailing swiftly toward the blue oasis, each one 
with suspended breath, and a dim consciousness 
that it symbolized approaching fate. 

On swept the warlike, vapory host till its black 
edges grew golden and glittering against the sun- 
ny speck. The air darkened, the blue faded into 
gray, the gray into blackness, and the whole 
heavens were clouded. 

“TI told you so,” said Isabel, bending her 
glittering eyes on Viola, to whose side Walter 
had instinctively advanced as if to protect from 
some approaching storm. 

Even while the triumphant menace of the tone 
chilled the listener’s heart, the gloomy aerial in- 
vader moved away, freeing the sunlight, which, 
creeping along sky and sea, fell in a narrow, 
shining line across the deck till it reached Wal- 
ter and Viola, around whom it enclasped a halo 
of light leaving the others in the darkness and 
shadow. Isabel turned away with a quick shiver, 
and her father at length dimly conscious of un- 
seen disturbance, glanced perplexedly from one 
startled face to another. Walter’s brow crim- 
soned beneath that penetrating gaze, but the 
blue eyes of Viola met his calmly and unflinch- 
ingly, while her soft hand was laid confidingly 
upon his shoulder. 

“Ido not know—I cannot tell—” said the 
general, and then he paused. 

Isabel wheeled around suddenly. 

“ You cannot tell which is most weatherwise, 
you or I, I suppose. We will consult the bar- 
ometer presently, and be enlightened. Ay,” she 
repeated to herself, as she turned back again, 
“you shall know presently, the crisis may as 
well come now as any time.” 

Her new purpose was easily carried out. La- 
ter in the afternoon, she left Viola in the little 
private cabin adjoining their staterooms, and 
persuaded her father to take her to see the great 
engine whose mighty arms were speeding them 
over the waves. As she anticipated Walter 


seized the long sought opportunity to speak with 
Viola. The moment her watchful eye saw him 
disappear from the deck, she laid a vice-like 
grasp on her father’s arm, and said vehemently : 

“ Come with me at once, father, and learn how 
we have been betrayed.” 

And swifdy and silently she led him along the 
narrow passage way between the railing and the 
eabin window till she reached the closely curtain- 
ed window against which Viola leaned within. 
Startled and panic-stricken, scarcely knowing 
what terrible disclosure to expect, the poor old 
general stood mute and passive. 

“Viola, Viola,” came to them in Walter’s 
agitated, impassioned voice, “have I at length 
found opportunity to speak with you? O, there 
is so much, so much clamoring for utterance, 
and yet so little I can say. I must not speak of 
my own sufferings, my blighted hopes and crush- 
ed heart. Tell me, lL implore you, what is right 
for me todo. That girl seems transformed into 
a fiend, and has held me bound by chains strong- 
er than iron—my fears for you. Can I depart 
at once, and leave you secure from her threaten- 
ed vengeance? I have feared to act, knowing 
General Harwood’s headstrong pride when once 
the lion is aroused. He is noble and brave, but 
will he not listen to his daughter? Jealous rage 
is ever cruel and unjust.” 

There was a pause, and while the old man 
clenched his hand fiercely, and Isabel drew one 
long breath of expectation, spoke Viola’s clear, 
sweet tones : 

“Act as your conscience dictates, Walter Ave- 
nel, and have no fears for me. My husband 
would have known everyth’»g the very day of 
your arrival, but that I feared to grieve his sen- 
sitive spirit, and endanger Isabel’s happiness 
likewise. Poor Isabel, you speak harshly of her. 
Do not forget that the depth of her love for you 
makes this sore trial more terrible for her. It is 
enough to change to gall the tenderest nature. 
I had hoped all might be well between you, and 
that sometime we might calmly explain many 
things still clouded in mystery.” 

“Calmly!” repeated Walter with intense bit- 
terness. “O, Viola, can you believe there is 
any more calmness for one who has loved you, 
and lost you through the treachery of others? 
All, as I know now, through the accursed love 
of wealth, and the machinations of my own 
friends to entrap me into fulfilling this odious 
engagement. Do you think, after all I have 
witnessed of late, of the amiability of this be- 
trothed bride of mine, that I can take her to the 
heart that is sweling and throbbing with its love 
for you ?” 
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** Hush, be silent—you are talking to the wife 
of General Harwood,” 

“Angel!” groaned Walter. “I honor and re- 
spect your noble truth and purity, even though 
it is my own death warrant. Fool that I was to 
think Isabel or any one else could injure you, 
What reasoning husband could doubt such an- 
gelic goodness? I will see the general, and 
somehow dissolve this sinful engagement, and 
the moment we reach Scotland, I will leave you, 
and fly to the western world praying for a speedy 
release from life’s misery.” 

* Say, rather you will pray for resignation to 
the will of Heaven,” came falieringly, with a 
choking sob, as for a moment Viola’s heroic for- 
titude gave way, and turning hastily to the win- 
dow she drew aside the curtain and leaned out to 
catch the reviving air. Very white and wild 
was the face she presented to the startled listen- 
ers she discovered there. Yet no signs of guilt 
were there, while she said calmly, with a mourn- 
ful smile : 

“Then you have heard all, my husband! It 
is well, for you will need now no assurance of 
mine that your honor has been closely guarded.” 

How erringly had Isabel counted upon her 
father’s wrath and indignation! Shaking off his 
daughter’s clenched fingers from his shoulder, he 
beut forward as Viola ceased speaking, and 
touched his lips reverently to the pure forehead. 

“My Viola,” said he, tenderly. “I know 
what nothing can make me doubt, that I possess 
a wife, the noblest, the worthiest, the most an- 
gelic ever man was blessed with. You have act- 
ed honorably, you and Walter both. Poor child, 
poor child,” he added, gazing into the pale face 
with the pitying tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“And our Walter is the Jasper you have mourn- 
ed so much! Would to Heaven, my precious 
one, I could annihilate these bonds that bind you 
to a worn-out, aged soldier, and restore you to 
your maiden freedom. I meant to do what was 
best, but I see now that it was wrong. May and 
December must ever keep winter’s icy bridge be- 
tween them. O, my Viola, I am bitterly pun- 
ished, this anguish is harrowing !’’ 

He paused, his grand and noble face convulsed 
with grief, and then looking up suddenly, he 
said, in a quivering voice : 

“IT thank Heaven for these silvered hairs, this 
weight of years—have patience, Viola, Walter. 
I am an old man, O, I will welcome death as the 
fairest boon, the most beneficent friend. Surely 
there can be but few more years for me! I shall 
die soon !” 

“No, no,” cried Walter, impetuously, deeply 
affected by this generous self-devotion. “ Long 
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and happily may you live. General Harwood, 
you alone are worthy of her.” 

And Viola, clasping fondly in hers the hand 
wet with their mutual tears, faltered, “Talk not, 
my husband, of releasing me. My warmest re- 
gard, my deepest respect, my most devoted love 
are all yours. If I sorrowed, it was for the un- 
happiness of others. Isabel—Walter.” 

“Poor Walter—poor Walter,” repeated the 
general, sorrowfully, and then turning to his 
daughter who stood erect with flashing eyes and 
indignant mien, he said sternly : 

“Tsabel, I scarcely understand the part you 
meant me to act in this unexpected scene, but 
your looks would lead me to think that your own 
conduct has been neither creditable to yourself 
nor friendly to me. Come with me to the cabin, 
and let me hear all that has transpired.” 

Moodily and resentfully Isabel followed him 
to the little room, where Walter was sitting with 
his hand shading his melancholy face. Mrs. 
Harwood advanced tenderly to her husband’s 
side, as if there alone were safety and peace. A 
long, painful, and deeply agitating explanation 
ensued. Meanwhile, the thick gray of the sun- 
less sky grew darker and darker with approach- 
ing night, which came unheralded by moon or 
star. The lights on board the steamer were on- 
ly bewildering to the eye that sought to pierce 
the heavy fog that enshrouded the laboring boat, 
and with the fitfal gusts of wind came, now and 
then, a heavy plash of rain. Nothing of this, 
however, was heeded by the earnest group in the 
little private cabin, until an interruption came 
too terrific to be disregarded. A sudden, rushing 
grating noise above the hum of steam, the wail 
of winds, the surging of the sea—a violent shock, 
and the whole structure upon which they stood, 
seemed to reel backward like a living creature, 
beneath its death blow. A shiver and tremor, 
through the entire steamer, and then a wild shout, 
and hurried trampling momentarily increasing 
toa terrific uproar, arose above them on the deck. 
Springing up in consternation, the startled group 
clung to each other for support, while the boat 
veered, rolling over and over on her side till the 
spray and foam of the waves came dashing to 
their very feet. A moment more and the truth 
was known. Walter had darted to the deck, and 
came staggering back with an ashy face that told 
more than his word, the appalling nature of the 
accident. 

The steamer had come in collision with some 
unknown vessel, and the water was pouring in 
sweeping torrents through her sides. The en- 
gines would work but a few moments longer. 
The fires were already deluged, and although all 
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on deck were working for life, casting in every 
inflammable ingredient to be found, it was be- 
lieved to be a hopeless chance of reaching the 
shore. Mute and tearless the two ladies follow- 
ed instantly to the deck, clinging to rail and 
stancheon as they passed along. 

What sights and sounds met their horror- 
stricken gaze, and deafened ears! Such blanch- 
ed faces, and agonized features. Such wild 
shrieks and cries. Such hoarse commands, un- 
availing and useless the moment they were utter- 
ed. Hurrying wretches seeking for absent loved 
ones, craven spirits bemoaning their individual 
disaster, and imploring others to protect and save 
them. Maddening appeals for mercy, and pray- 
erful petitions for heavenly aid, while the human 
tide swept to and fro, as the wounded bark writh- 
ed and staggered beneath the angry tossings of 
the waves. Over all the black inky darkness 
only more frightfully visible by means of the fee- 
ble flickering lights still burning on the deck, 
hung here and there, just enough to show be- 
neath them the white eddies of the hungry, re- 
morseless billows. 

Without a word or sob Viola nestled within 
her husband’s enfolding arms, and Isabel, trem- 
bling and shivering as with an ague fit, clung 
with one arm to an iron pillar, and passively al- 
lowed Walter’s strong shoulders to support her 
on the other side. It seemed impossible there 
could be an added horror, but it came. The en- 
gine had been deserted and the fire-room aban- 
doned, but their dimness had been growing 
brighter, and from the cabin arose also a vapory 
cloud of smoke. Then arese the cry most 
terrific of all. ~ A 

“Fire! Fire!” rang out in gasping tones of 
extreme despair. Clamoring vociferations arose, 
and the commander came forward, nobly calm 
and self forgetful, seeking in vain to restore 
order and coolness. He gave his directions 
promptly to lower the one boat the disaster had 
left them. It was but an eggshell in comparison 
with the need of a shrieking host, and the greedy 
haste of the desperate ones who leaped furiously 
towards it, destroyed the one slender chance for 
safety. It was swamped and carried off in a 
whirl of foam. Then came that distressful scene, 
too full of horror to be accurately described, once 
beheld, never in a lifetime to be forgotten, while 
the flames leaped fiercely from spar to spar, and 
the groaning hulk sank slowly, deeper and deep- 
er, and frantic men and women seizing every ob- 
ject that offered a straw’s hope of safety, flung 
themselves from the scorching embrace of the 
fire to the as pitiless bosom of the sea. 

“Tt is time to act,” said Walter Avenel, to 
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General Harwood. “A few moments longer, 
and it is too late. We are nearer the shore than 
I dared to hope. Give your wife to my care. I 
am young and strong, and you will need all your 
own strength for yourself, and I will restore her 
to you, so it lies in human power. Stay,” he 
cried, as a stalwort sailor hurried by him with 
a plank on his arm, “lend your manliness and 
strength to assist this poor girl—help her to the 
shore !” 

The earnest appeal—possibly the wild beauty 
of Isabel’s face gleaming white and fair from the 
jetty cloud of ringlets in the glare of the firelight, 
touched the gallant young seaman’s heart. 

“Ay, ay, I will save her,” he cried, and held 
out his arms. 

Walter lifted her as if she had been a feather, 
and placed her in them. 

“Stay,” said Isabel, gasping for breath, and 
leaning her ashy face towards them. ‘“ Walter, 
Viola, I see my sinfulness—we know not what 
will come to any of us. Say once that you for- 
give me.” 

“God bless you, my own Isabel!” sobbed 
Viola, and Walter, while he secured his own life- 
preserver around her waist whispered : 

“Tt is all forgotten—Heaven preserve you !” 

Then came a sorer parting. Even in that 
hour of anguish and horror the noble veteran 
lost none of his generous thoughtfulness. Part- 
ing away the fair golden locks from Viola’s fore- 
head, he kissed it fondly, and whispered, ere he 
laid her fainting form in Walter’s arms : 

“Take her, Walter, this precious treasure, and 
deal as tenderly with her as I would have done.” 
Then his voice grew deeper with prophetic 
solemnity. ‘God bless you, Viola! farewell, 
my Viola—farewell forever !” 

A tongue of flame swept by them as he spoke, 
the danger was imminent, and there was no time 
for reply. Peering over into the boiling mass of 
water where the waves were retreating, Walter 
cried “ Now,” and sprang overboard. 

A dizzy fall, a cold icy rush of water above her 
head, a suffocating struggle for breath, and Vio- 
la knew no more. When consciousness return- 
ed, stranger hands were chafing her chilly limbs, 
and stranger voices sounded in her ear. At- 
tempting vainly to raise herself, she opened her 
eyes and looked anxiously around her. The 
light from several tallow candles on the mantel- 
shelf beyond her revealed the rude walls of a 
fisherman’s hut, and a coarse, but kindly featured 
woman bending anxiously over her, while upon 
an extemporaneous couch on the other side of 
the room writhed and moaned several other 
wounded forms. 
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“ Where am I? O, what has happened ?” she 
cried, vehemently. 

“Hush, hush, poor little dear, canna ye be 
quiet? ye’re safe and sound,” replied the woman, 
pityingly. 

“ But my friends—my husband—Walter, Isa- 
bel! O, what has befallen them ?”’ 

A feeble voice spoke from the other couch. 
“Viola, Viola, Iam here. Thank God, I was 
permitted to save you!” 

“O, Walter, Walter—but the others !” 

“Alas, I know not! let us hope they found as 
I did a piece of wreck to cling to.” 

She turned her face to the pillow, and then 
held out her hand for the strengthening draught. 
When the gray clouded morning broke upon the 
beach strewn with the melancholy fragments of 
the boat and its merchandize, and the far more 
mournfal remnants of its human freight, both 
Walter and Viola were so far recovered as to be 
able to walk, and despite the remonstrance of 
their rough but compassionate nurse, they per- 
sisted in going out to search for their friends. 
They were told that a number of living survivors 
had been carried to a house further up the land. 
Thither they bent their steps, trembling at the 
very nearness of the answer to their momentous 
question. At the threshold, Viola leaning 
against the doorway, closed her eyes and gasped : 

“Go in, Walter—I will wait here.” 

He came out in silence. Not a word was 
spoken, but hand in hand they went down again 
to the beach. Pityingly and reverentially Wal- 
ter supported her tottering steps, as they thread- 
ed their way from one ghastly face to another, 
where the fishermen had collected the bodies 
that floated ashore. Almost among the first was 
the mangled form of the poor sailor who had 
taken charge of Isabel, and still lashed with a 
strong scarf to his waist, was the stark, rigid form 
of the hapless girl. The sailor had evidently 
been bruised against the rocks, but her face was 
unharmed, its chiselled beauty in mournful con- 
trast with the tangled seaweed and sand-strewn 
mass of dripping curls that swept damp and 
heavy across her throat. With blinded eyes Wal- 
ter gazed, while Viola kneeling down pressed her 
lips on the cold cheek moaning : 

“My poor Isabel, my poor Isabel.” 

Then she rose up to seek further. Down at 
the water’s edge two men were raising a long 
straight burden from the waves. The silver- 
threaded locks arrested Viola’s eye. Her icy 
hand grasped Walter’s nervously, while she said, 
with a choking sob : 

“ Let them bring him here.” 

The rough fishermen laid the body gently on 
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the sand, according to Walter’s direction, and 
after a single glance at the agonized face of the 
lovely mourner, retired in respectful sympathy. 
Yes, it was he, the familiar features still grand 
and noble in their marble-like repose, and on the 
benignant lips that gentle, never-to-be-forgotten 
smile. 

“QO, Walter, Walter,” cried Viola, wildly, 
“Tcannot bear it. He was so good, so noble. 
Am I never to hear another word of blessing 
from those frozen lips? And they said truly 
‘farewell, my Viola, farewell forever !’ O, I have 
not half deserved his love!” And throwing her- 
self beside him, she laid a face almost as ghastly 
against the cold wet cheek, moaning feebly: 
“Speak to me, my husband, once more, but 
once more, dear general, speak to your Viola.” 

And Walter stood gazing at the mournful 
sight till the impetuous tears blinded him. For- 
gotten was all his jealous, envious repinings, his 
wild hopes, his thwarted love. In the solemn 
presence of death, such earthly passions were ut- 
terly silenced, and had it been possible for any 
sacrifice, however close and vital on the part of 
Walter Avenel to have wrought the miraculous 
result, General Harwood at that instant would 
have thrown aside the fetters of death, and re- 
sponded to his Viola’s frantic eall. 

But Viola’s exhausted frame was not equal to 
the severe trial. Senseless and prostrated she 
was carried back to the fisherman’s cottage, and 
long before she was able to be lifted from her 
couch, the good old general and his hapless 
daughter were laid at rest in the family tomb at 
Inglewood. Many months elapsed ere the wid- 
owed Viola could speak calmly of the fearful 


scenes through which she had passed, but at 


length, with many misgivings, Walter ventured 
to intrude upon her grief. She met him with a 
burst of tears, and an earnest reply : 

“O, Walter, Walter, can we be thankful enough 
for that last conversation, when everything was 
explained? But for that this blow would be in- 
tolerable, and its anguish hopeless of any cure.” 

“Ay, replied Walter, tremblingly, “ and those 
parting words, when he seemed to foresee his 


own fate You do not forget that he gave you 
to me, do you, Viola?” 

Her answer was gentle, but very grave. 

“Far be it from me, Walter, to gainsay a sin- 
gle promise of his. Yet ask not its fulfilment, 
until the sorrow for my noble dead has been 
chastened by time's softening finger.” 

_And so two years elapsed ere the beautiful 
widow of General Harwood again approached 
the marriage altar, and when, smiling and tran- 
quil, the bride entered the avenue of Inglewood 


Manor, leaning on the arm of the proud and 
happy Walter, she led the way to the marble 
shaft which commemorated the virtues of the de- 
parted ones, and hanging there her bridal wreath, 
said softly, while she lifted her eyes reverentially 
to the smiling heavens above them : 

“Tam tranquilly happy at last, Walter. Some 
inward influence, invisible and nameless, yet 
subtle and convincing, assures me that all is 
known there, and that his benediction from above 
is breathed upon our union.” 
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The table-lands of the Andes resemble the roll- 
ing prairies of the West. Both have the same 
beautiful undulations—those of the table-lands 
are bolder. The prairies are far more extensive, 
though often the table-lands present as broad a 
horizon of gently-curving land. The agricultural 
wealth of the Andes is mainly concentrated in 
these table-lands—in these millions of rolling 
acres. Paromas are sandy plains; in the dry 
season liable to great droughts, and in the wet 
season to fearful snowstorms. The table-lands 
complete the sublime varieties of the scenery of 
the Andes. Their serenity enchants, as the 
grandeur of the mountains that rise above them 
exalts the mind. The Author of nature has not 
only adapted his works to haman need with in- 
finite skill, but his combinations are the best 
suited to inspire feelings different yet harmonious. 
He who tempers the glory of his immediate pres- 
ence to the gaze of angels with the rainbow of 
emerald about his throne, with the sea of crystal, 
the tree of lite and the gates of precious stones, 
has also smoothed the sublimity of the mountains 
with gentle traits of scenery and soft gradations 
of color, which give more passive enjoyment than 
awe, and rather captivate than strike the eye and 
soul, From the table-lands can often be seen in 
the distance, snow-covered tops of the mountains, 
— in bold white outlines against the deep 


lue sky; and there the sky is really blue, not 


of that pale tinge that often passes for it, but of 
a deeper blue than even the rich October sky of 
North America. As if joining the sky are the 
shining summits of the mountains. The two 
ethereal colors, blue and white, thus meet in daz- 
zling harmony. Sometimes so many of these 
white towering heights can be seen and in 80 
different quarters, that one may almost fancy the 
sky itself to be a dome of ne supported by 
gigantic pillars of marble-— Wm. G. Dix’s Lec- 
ture. 


THE WAVE OF LIFE. 


“ Whither, thou turbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if thief wert thou?’ 

“Tam the Wave of Life, 

Stained with my margin’s dust ; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 

To the sen's immensity, 

To wash frow me the slime 


Of the muddy banks of Time.” 
Faom THe GERMAN oF Tixpas. 


Read not books alone, but men; and, chiefly, 
careful to read thyself. 


be 
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LEELO-A-DUSKAW. 
OR, THE SQUAW’S CURSE. 


BY MISS ©. ALSERTINE HAYDEN. 


From the flaming pile she wildly sprang, 

Though her burnt limbs trembled beneath her weight ; 
Clear and piercing her wierd voice rang 

On him who had wrought taem that fearful fate. 


Might he who had quenched their dark eyes’ light 
Be blind forever—bim and bis race: 

Who had cast o’er them that fatal blight, 
Never more gaze on a mortal face. 


She cursed him who her sons had slain, 

Stern vengeance should follow the bloody ezime; 
Naught e’er could efface the burning stain, 

Be they sinless to the end of time! 


As he had proved false when they trusting came, 
Might sorrow ever around them wail ; 

And treachery blast in their stately home, 

“ Long as the shadow lay on the vale.’’ 

Her strength failed fast, but loud and flerce 
Echoed that fouroful voice through the air ; 

Like a death-knell seemed each awful curse, 
And she sank and died with a cry of despair. 


LOST IN THE BONNY RIVER. 
A DISAGREEABLE NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE, 


“ hard, Manvers, pull hard,” I shouted, 
to my companion at the oar, while the rain was 


falling in torrente—as if an endless succession of 


water-buckets were being emptied from aloft, 
rather than in the fashion of an ordinary rain- 
storm. 

We had obtained permission to take one of 
the ship’s boats and go on a fishing excursion, 
while the brig to which we belonged lay at an- 
chor in one of the bights of the Bonny River, 
and had lost our way in one of the numerous 
narrow streamlets which pour their waters into 


the river from the interior. The marshy banks, 


overgrown with rank grass and bullrushes, ris- 
ing to the height of eight or ten feet, and flanked 
by aquatic eres and’ cause all these 

to appear so much alike, and they twist 
and turn, and run one into another, in such tor- 


tuous confusion, that if once one loses the way, 


to get right again is a mere matter of chance, 
We were five in number—all youths from six- 
teen to eighteen years of age, and we had been 
out since early morning. It was now growing 


dusk, and though for hours we had been satisfied 
that we had lost our way, we saw no sign that 
we were any better off now than we had beer 
hours before. To add to our discomfort a tropi- 
cal rain had been falliag—that is too light a word 
—tumbling down in one continuous cataract—for 
the last hour, filling the boat so rapidly that it 
required the utmost exertions of two of us'to 
bale it out with our hats, and darkness was com- 
ing on, while the provisions we had brought 
with us were rendered uneatable by the water, 
and we had already emptied the flask of spirits, 
which would have been so much more grateful 
to us this moment, than it was earlier in the day. 

“Pall away—hard ; bale away, boys—we’ve 
got into the right lane at last.” 

“It looks precious like the one we were in an 
hour ago, but it’s so dark, and the rain blinds 
me 80, I can’t see.” 

“ By Jove! it is the same, Manvers,” cried 
one of the balers, stopping his work for a mo- 
ment, and peering through the darkness. 

“ Look here—see ahead—there’s that infernal 
old mango tree that we have passed twice before. 
Look out! Look out! Mind your oars. Hore 
we are, right upon it !”—as the prow of the light 
skiff struck the projecting stem with a force that 
threatened to split us in two, and submerge us 
all into the water. 

“TI wont pull another stroke,” cried Manvers, 
“that’s flat. I’ve pulled my shoulder-joints out 
of their sockets, already, I believe.” 

“ What are we to do 

“ Pull in under the bank and lie by till day- 


“And be eaten up, or stung to death by snakes 
and centipedes, and mosquitoes and scorpions— 


and the deuce knows what ?” 

“Can’t help it! Better than to be drowned 

with rain water, and worried to death into the 
n.”” 

We pulled under a thick clump of bushes 
which overhung the streamlet, and by this means 
obtained partial shelter, though the rain still 
dripped through, as fast as in any ordinary 
shower. 


“What's to be done now? We can’t sleep.” 
“ We sha’n't need to keep baling the boat out, 


and pulling our arms off, at any rate.” 

“I'm going to try to get asnooze. One of 
you fellows keep watch,” said one of the party, 
as he pulled his soaked jacket tighter round him, 
and lay back in the stern sheets. 

“]'m shivering with cold,” said another. 

“And I’m as hungry as a starved wolf. I say, 


Johnson—is all the bread wet ?”” 
“Tes all in a mush at the bottom of the boat.” 
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“Curse these mosquitoes! I'll be hanged if 
they seem to care for the rain a bit—I think they 
like it.” 

“ What fools we were to drink all the grog.” 

“You mean what fools we were not to bring 
more with us.” 

“Or to lose our way. Hillo! what’s that? 
An alligator, by Jove! Hang me it I don’t 
think he was trying to jump into the boat!” 

A huge alligator actually poked his long black 
snout above the water, close to the stern, and 
fell back with a snort and a splash, which threw 
the spray over us. 

“ Well—this is jolly. Who'll give us a song ?” 

“Better sing psalms. We shall be stung to 
death before morning.” 

“I say, fellows, we can’t stay here. This is 
worse than pulling and baling.” 

“T thought you were going to sleep.” 

“ Sleep be—who can sleep with this buzzing, 
and croaking, and whistling, and wet? Might 
as well lie on our backs in the water at once.” 

Sach were the exclamations, and questions, 
and answers, that passed and flew from one to 
another, for the space of half an hour, until our 
position actually became untenable. Every part 
of the body exposed was covered with stings, 
and even our wet garments were penetrated by 
the bills of the fierce insects. The rain now be- 
gan to show signs of abatement, and it was pro- 
posed and carried nem con, to pull until we could 
find some place where it was possible to land, 
and then to climb the trees and hang out to dry 
till morning. 

In the course of a few minutes the rain ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun, but it was now 
pitch dark, and a mist began to rise from the 
water, which enveloped us in fog, while the river 
suddenly became alive with alligators which 
swarmed around the boat, snorting and splash- 
ing in every direction, and on shore, the hum of 
insects, and croaking of reptiles, and the occa- 
sional yells and howls of some wild animal, were 
most disagreeable to listen to. We pulled and 
pulled, every now and then stopping to recon- 
noitre, to see if we could not find some place 
where it would be possible to land without sink- 
ing to the knees, and perhaps overhead, into the 
abominable, foetid, black marsh, bat all in vain. 
Sometimes we fancied for a while that we had 
struck the right stream, and we, in such case, 
redoubled our exertions, until we discovered that 
we were as much at fault as ever. 

“I wonder what’s o’clock?” said one of the 
party. 

“It must be midnight,” answered another. 
“I can’t see my watch, and if I could, it’s either 
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stopped or run down. I expect it’s spoiled by 
the rain. Hillo! what light’s that, ahead ?” 
So there is a light, by 


“Light! 
jingo!” 

“ Let’s pull for it. It’s a fire.” 

“‘ Suppose it should be some of the natives ?”’ 

“No matter. They’ll not harm us. We’re 
too near the coast. We shall be able to get shel- 
ter, and dry our clothes, and warm ourselves, at 
all events.” 

“And get something to eat.” 

“And to drink, perhaps. The fellows may 
have some rum. I'd sooner have a swig of that 
than all the grub in the world.” 

“Natives! Likely, isn’t it? What would a 
party of natives be doing hereabouts? There’s 
no village near the coast.” 

“ What can it be, then ?” 

“Some slaver’s crew on shore, and a nice 
welcome they’re likely to give our blue jackets.” 

“No matter. We can’t fare worse than we 
shall do if we remain where we are. I shall be 
stiff before morning.” - 

After some consultation it was rébolved to ran 
the risk; to pull for the light, whether it was 
on shore, or in some bend of the river, and throw 
ourselves upon the hospitality of the people, 
whether they turned out to be Africans or Euro- 
peans. Half an hour’s strong pull brought us 
near enough to discover that the light came from 
a fire ina large hut on the shore, almost con- 
cealed from view by the trees and bushes, and 
after searching for a while, we came to a spot 
where we thought we might effect a landing. 
We poked the prow of the boat in between the 
bushes as far as we could drive it, and one of 
our party leaped from the bows on shore, and 
sank immediately over his knees into the tena- 
cious, black mud. 

“Hold on! Hold on, boys!” he shouted, 
“Don’t jamp. By George, I’m in for it! I 
can feel myself sinking deeper and deeper. Make 
haste, some of you fellows, and try to land high- 
er up, and pull me out, or I shall be smothered.” 

It was Manvers who had met with the mishap, 
and conscious of his peril, we backed the boat 
into the stream again, and pulling in where some 
trees overhung the water, by clinging to the 
branches, and climbing amongst them, we man- 
aged to effect a landing where the mud did not 
sink us over our ankles. We then hastened to 
Manvers, and by dint of our utmost exertions 
succeeded in dragging him out, with the loss of 
his boots and stockings, and, as he swore, by 
dislocating his shoulder-joints. The ground 
soon became firmer, and a few minutes’ walk 
brought us to the hut, where we had already dis- 


where ? 


: 
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tinguished the sound of men’s voices carousing. 
We approached very near, without being discov- 
ered, and were consulting how we should make 
our presence known to the inmates, when a 
hoarse voice shouted in Spanish : 

“Who comes here ?” 

We were at a loss what to answer, but the 
next moment the report of a pistol and the whiz- 
zing of a bullet which struck off some of the 
twigs of the trees above our heads, advised us of 
the necessity of replying. One of the party who 
could speak Spanish, answered : 

“ Strangers who have lost our way.” 

The report of the pistol had brought out a 
couple of dozen men, all armed to the teeth, and 
some carrying lanterns, and thinking it advisable 
to show the weakness of our force, we walked 
boldly up to them, and were soon surrounded by 
them. They questioned us in Spanish, and then, 
as if they guessed who and what we were, in 
English. We informed them that we belonged 
to a brig-of-war off the coast, and had lost our 
way in the river. 

“ Caramba!” exclaimed one, who appeared to 
be the chief. “A brig-of-war!” and scrutinizing 


our appearance closely, he spoke to his compan- 
ions in a low tone that we could not hear. 
Perhaps fortunately for us, they believed our 


story, and that there were no more of us lurking 
about near by. Indeed our miserable appear- 
ance ought to have satisfied them that we had 
told the truth, and after some further colloquy, 
they invited us to enter the hut, civilly enough, 
and when they saw by the light within our 
wretched plight, a general burst of merriment 
came from the whole party. 

“ Officers?” said the chief, laying his hand on 
the arm of one of the party. 

“ Midshipmen,” was the reply. 

Another laugh followed; and we were told in 
English to go to the fire and dry our clothes, 
while the chief offered us spirits and water in 
tin pannikins. We were at no loss to discover 
that they were what we anticipated—a party ot 
slave dealers, and we soon perceived that they 
were of all nations, English and Americans, 
French, Portuguese and Spaniards—though the 
last evidently predominated. 

They were much astonished to learn that a 
man-of war was so near them, and questioned us 
narrowly as to her position on the coast, the 
length of time she had been there, and whether 
their presence was suspected ; the chief bidding 
us sternly to tell the truth and conceal nothing. 
We knew that we were in their power, and that 
the safety of our lives depended upon our telling 
the truth, and we said that we had heard that 


slavers were on the coast, but we did not have 
any suspicion of any particular vessel or party, 
and had no idea that any were close at hand. 

They then informed us that we were fully 
fourteen miles to the northward of the place 
where we had described our vessel as lying and 
nearly at the source of a stream that ran into an- 
other branch of the river, whose mouth was still 
eight or ten miles further to the northward ; also 
that they had a number of slaves ia a calaboose 
near by, which they were going to ship on the 
following day, and which would complete their 
cargo; and until they had effected this, we could 
not be permitted to leave them. If we remained 
quiet, they added, we should be well treated, and 
had nothing to fear. 

They then offered us food, and told us to strip 
off our wet clothing—they furnishing us with dry 
frocks and trousers—and when we pleased, we 
could lie down and sleep. We had no alterna- 
tive but to obey. We were glad of the food and 
dry clothing they offered, and tired enough to 
sleep, though not without some fears lest they 
might take it in their heads to put us out of the 
way in our slumbers. 

This, however, would only have exposed them- 
selves to greater danger, and to severer punish- 
ment, if they were discovered ; and as while they 
had usin their power, they knew we could do 
them no harm, we lay down on a heap of old 
canvass, and soon fell sound asleep with much 
apprehension of evil. They were all astir when 
we awoke in the morning, and finding our clothes 
dry, we brushed off the mud, and resumed our 
proper attire, and one of the party was kind 
enough to supply Manvers with an old pair of 
shoes, in place of the boots he had lost in the 
mud. We then went out and walked to the cal- 
aboose, where the slaves—some hundred and fifty 
in number, and mostly very young—but of both 
sexes—were confined. 

They were laughing and joking, and appeared 
happy and contented enough, and ate heartily of 
the puddy—or coarse black rice, in its husk, 
which they shook off by pounding, themselves, 
and of the boiled maize which was provided for 
them, though some of them appeared very thin 
and emaciated, little better than skeletons. Oth- 
ers were in good condition enough. The former, 
they said, had been brought down from the in- 
terior—many days’ journey. 

All were in a state of perfect nudity! After 
the slaves had been fed we returned to the hut 
and breakfasted on corned beef, dried fish, rice 
and biscuit, with cocoa, and an hour afterwards 
the slaves were separated into gangs and march- 
ed away. We found that we were but six miles 
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from the coast, so that we had made almost a 
complete circuit the day before, having pulled to 
the eastward until we fell ia with the stream 
which led towards the northerly branch of the 
river, which we had followed—taking a course 
exactly opposite to that which we ought to have 
taken. Towards nightfall the men who had led 
the slaves returned and said they were all safe 
on board, and that they had heard of, but seen 
nothing of the brig of-war. 

We were then conducted down to our boat 
and allowed to depart, after having been instruct- 
ed which course to take in order to find our way 
to the southern branch of the river. We were 
amply supplied with food and ram, and bidding 
us good voyage, our friends left us, to pro- 
ceed to their own vessel. It grew dark before 
we had been an hour on our way, and after éat- 
ing our supper we lay down and slept till morn- 
ing—being fearful of losing ourselves again if we 
pulled on in the darkness. By noon on the fol- 
lowing day we struck the river, and in an hour 
or two met the brig-of-war’s first cutter, with a 
lieutenant and a party of men in search of us. 
We told our story, and after having been assur- 
ed by the lieutenant that the captain was as mad 
as thunder, and that we should get a famous 
rowing when we got on board, we followed the 
cutter to the brig, which we reached about 
nightfall. 

The captain was “mad as thunder” at first ; 
but he was glad to see us, nevertheless, and af- 
ter hearing our story, and laughing at our mis- 
haps, he said that he thought we had been suffi- 
ciently punished, and ordered us to our duty. 
The brig was got under weigh immediately, in 
hopes to intercept the slaver, but the attempt 
was vain. We saw a brigantine nearly hull 
down at daylight the next morning, which might 
have been and probably was the slaver; but we 
might as well have tried to outstrip the wind, as 
to overhaul her. By noon she was completely 
out of sight. I cannot say but we were glad she 
escaped, for it would have been a poor repay- 
ment of the kindness with which we had been 
treated, if we had betrayed our entertainers, but 
for whom we might have perished on the river, 
or starved to death, or taken ill with longer ex- 
posure. As it was, it was a miracle that we es- 
caped the African fever. But there is a provi- 
dence attending midshipmen, who never are 
much hurt, whatever mischief they get into, or 
whatever mishaps befall them. So after vainly 
having chased the brigantine for twenty-four 
hours, we returned to our former anchorage. 
But we never again went on a fishing excursion 
on the Bonny River. 
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“BITE BIGGER, BILLY.” 

Walking down the street we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining, and 
tattered clothes neon which the soil of a lo 
wear lay thick and dingy. They were “few an 
far between ’—only jacket trowsers—and 
these soli garments were very unneighborly, 
and obje to a union, however strongly the 
autumn wind hinted at the comfort of such an 
arrangement. One of the boys was quite jubilant 
over a half-withered bunch of flowers some per- 
son had cast away. ‘I say, Billy, warn’t some- 
body real good to drop these ere posies jest 
where I could find ’em, and these so pooty and 
nice? Look sharp, Billy, and may be you'll 
find —— bimeby—O, jolly, Billy, if here 
aint most half a peach, and taint much dirty 
neither. Cause you haint got no peach, you ma: 
bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, maybe we'll fin 
another "fore long.” That boy was not cold, 
nor poor, and never will be ; his heart will keep 
him warm, and if men and women forsake him, 
the very angels will feed him, and fold their 
wings abouthim. “ Bite bigger, Billy, may be 
we'll find another fore long.” What a hopeful 
little soul! If he finds his unselfishness illy re- 

id, he will not tarn ainataotes for God made 

im to be aman, one to bear his own burdens 
uncomplainingly, and-help his fellows besides. 
Want cannot crush such a spirit, nor filth stain it, 
for with him and about him the spirit of the 
Christ-child dwelleth always.—American Agri- 


culturist. 


LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS. 


The Times and Messenger remarks that it has 
been ascertained, from authentic statistics, that 
one half of the human race die before reachi 
the age of twenty-one years; and the bills 
mortality published in large cities, show that one 
half die before attaining the age of five years. 
With these undisputed facts before us, it will 
seem strange that the average age of Quakers in 
Great Britain is fifty-one years two months and 
twenty-onedays. This is, no doubt, attributed to 
the restraints and moderation which the princi- 
ples of that sect impose upon its members—the 
restraint they are under in mingling in many of 
the dissipations and pernicious indulgences that 
hurry thousands to premature graves. What 
an excellent example for the instruction of the 
world. 

LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 

Catherine Von Bora was a beautiful girl, of 
noble birth, who, having fallen in love with a poor 
student of Nuremberg, had been condemned by 
her parents to the cloister. Escaping, with eight 
of her companivuns, after some years, she took 
refuge at Wittemberg. Here Luther became at- 
tached to her. Yet with a sense of jastice rather 
unusual in a lover, he wrote to the Nuremberg 
student—“ Jf you desire to obtain your Catherine 
Von Bora, make haste before she is given to an- 
other, whose she almost is. Still she has not yet 
overcome her love for you. For my part, I 
should be delighted to see you united.” the stu- 
dent not responding to this offer, Luther married 
her, In this union he was most happy—the de- 
tails of his domestic life are full of sweetness and 
tenderness Journal, 
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I see thee time, 
A sapling omens from out the barren stone, 
To dance with May upon the mountain peak ; 


in the vernal 


Pale leaves put forth to the genia! clime, 
And roots shoot down life’s sustenance to seek, 
While mere existence was a joy alone.—Boxer. 


New Annuals. 

The Anagallis Indica, or blue pimpernel, is an old and 
well known annual, but several very beautiful new varie- 
ties were introduced last season. Anagallis Eugenie has 
large, light blue flowers, shading to white at the edges. 
A Napoleon IIT. has rich crimson flowers. These are 
both free bloomers, half hardy, and continue a long time 
in flower. There are stil] two more varieties, A Memoria 
del Etna, a new variety from Italy with scarlet blossoms, 
and A Trionfo di Forinze with azure blue blossoms. The 
prettiest novelty of last season, we think, was the Calir- 
hoe pedata. This plant grows twe feet and over in height, 
bearing a profusion of most beautiful purplish crimson 
flowers, with white eyes, much resembling the Linuna, 
but partially cupped. The plants commence blooming 
when about six inches high, and bear a profusion of flow- 
ers until the occurrence of very severe frosts. This must 
become a great favorite when known. It is easy of cul- 
ture, and one of the most elegant annuals we have. 


Cultivation of Annuals, 

In sowing of annuals in a hotbed for early blooming 
use pots well drained or pans, with light soil. The pres- 
ent time is about the right season for first sowing. Scat- 
ter the seeds thinly, cover them lightly, shade them from 
the bright sunshine, and water them when necessary. 
When the plants are strong enough to transplant, place 
three around the edge of a three or four inch pot, place 
them in the shade, and keep them close till well estab- 
lished ; then give them air gradually, and on fine days re- 
move the glass entirely. Plant out about the middle or 
last of May, and not sooner. For succession, more seeds 
may be planted later, and consequently transplanted to 
the garden later. Many sorts may be planted in June or 
July for a later bloom. 

Wash for Fruit Trees, 

Take three gallons of ley of wood ashes, strong enough 
to just float an egg; one pint of soft soap, one quarter 
pound of nitre, and one handful of common salt. The 
nitre should be dissolved in warm water, then add the 
salt and other ingredients, and stir until thoroughly in- 
corporated. Apply it to the trunk and large branches of 
the trees with a common painter’s brush. It should not 
be applied to very young branches, or the leaves. 
Homeria. 

A genus of Cape bulbs, formerly included in Morma, 
and which may be grown in the open air, if protected by 
a hand glass during severe frosts or heavy rains. The 
soil should be a sandy yellow loam; and the plants are 
propagated by offsets, which should be taken off and re- 
planted in September and October. 


Justicia. 

Stove plants, with curious shiny flowers. They require 
a rich light soil, or a mixture of loam and peat, and 
flower freely with moderate care. They are propagated 
by cuttings, which strike very readily in sand, under a 


The Spires. . 

No one after having seen a good plant of the Spirea 
family can ever forget its beauty. Its delicately-formed 
flowers, its flexile branches, which in some varietiés 
shoot up to the height of three or four feet, and then 
gracefully droop their tops just enough to give them a 
pleasing beauty. No garden, however small, can be com- 


plete without a few varieties of this plant. The older va- 
rieties, Spirea prunifolia flore plena, appears to rank first 
in the list of this class of plants. Its habit is robust, its 
branches long and slender, and covered, when in bloom, 
with clusters of snow-white flowers. Next comes spirea 
reversii, and a new variety of pink-flowered plants. The 
former is of rather a dwarfish habit, but when in full 
bloom, covered with bunches of double flowers, it sur- 
passes any plant of its size in beauty and productiveness. 
All the kinds grow with the utmost luxuriance in moist 
soil, having a poor and stunted appearance where the 
soll is dry and gravelly. They are readily propagated by 
suckers, which they throw out in great abundance. 
These plants are natives of Liberia, but there is one beau- 
tiful species, with loose feathery flowers, which is a native 
of California, and blooms rather later in the season. 

The best Soil for Plants in Pots. 

The best soil for plants in pots is generally peat mixed 
with vegetable mould and sand; and the pots should be 
filled a quarter of their depth with little bits of broken 
pots, called potshreds, so as to insure complete drainage. 
When plants are shifted, they are turned out of their old 
pots with their balls of earth entire; the roots are then 
examined, and if any are decayed or wounded, they 
should be cut off. The new pot, having a layer of pot- 
shreds placed in the bottom with a little earth, this plant 
is placed in the centre, so that the bole or collar may be 
just above the level of the rim, and the new earth is put 
in, and the pot being shaken to make it settle, the plant 
is then slightly watered, and set aside in the shade for a 
few days. Plants should never be re-potted when in flow- 
er; the best time indeed is when they are growing, before 
their flower-buds begin to swell, as when the flower-buds 
have appeared, they should be allowed to remain undis~ 
turbed till the blossoming season is over. 

Mahonia. 

The Ash Barberry. Very handsome evergreen shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and bearing abundance of brilliant 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded by black berries. All 
these kinds grow freely, and are very ornamental; but 
M. aquifclium, the leaflets ef which somewhat resemble 
the holly, is by far the handsomest and hardiest species. 
They will grow in any common garden soil, and are in- 
creased by layers. M. fascicularis and M. repens are 
rather tender, and should have slight protection during 
severe frosts. 


The Hyacinth. 

Like the rose, the hyacinth is a universal favorite, and 
although great diversity of taste exists in floral matters, 
the merits of the hyacinth are never questioned. It is 
loved by every one for its beauty and its fragrance. It 
will thrive in almost any soil; and will flower almost as 
finely when grown in water as when planted in the richest 
com post. 

Stenochis. 
Stenochis speciosa is very showy perennial, with large 
crimson flowers. It is a native of California, and will 


hand glass, and with bottom heat. 
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grow in any common garden soil. It is increased by seed, 
or by dividing the roots. ‘ 
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The Housewife. 


Ox Cheek in Baking Pan. 

Get half a one ready boned, if not to be had, get the 
half head with the bone—in which case they should be 
broken small,and put in the broth; but it gives more 
trouble than its worth. The solid meat is more economi- 
eal. Wash it well, cut off the white part, put the cheek 
in the pan, and proceed exactly as above, only give it 
three or four hours to bake. A little mixed spice im- 
proves the flavor. Take the fat off, remove the meat, cut 
it into small pieces, put it into the tureen, and pour the 
broth over. 


To kill Cockroaches. 

Mix equal quantities of red lead and Indian meal with 
molasses, making it about the consistency of paste. It is 
known to be a certain exterminator of roaches. A friend 
who was troubled with th ds upon thousands of 
them rid his house of them in a few nights by this mix- 
ture. Put it upon iron plates, and set it where the ver- 
min are thickest, and they will soon help themselves 
without further invitation. 


Puff Paste. 

Rub half a pound of fresh butter into a pound and a 
half of flour, add a little water, and make a moderately 
stiff paste; work it well together, roll it out thin, put 
some bits of butter on it, dredge it with flour, and double 
it up again; repeat this operation three times, using 
three-quarters of a pound more butter. When done, put 
the paste by for half an hour. 


Sweet Potato Coffee. 

Avery good substitute for coffee can be made from 
Sweet potatoes. Wash and scrape good sound tubers; 
cut them into pieces half an inch long; dry them in the 
stove; roast them as you would coffee until of a light 
brown color. Make “coffee” from them in the usual 
manner, except that the pieces are not to be ground. 
Coal Ashes. 

Coal ashes are stated, by some who have tried experi- 
ments with them, to be excellent for putting around the 
roots of peach-trees and gooseberry bushes in the spring. 
They are generally held to be of no use whatever, but as 
they contain some traces of potash and considerable lime, 
they will no doubt tend to destroy grubs and worms. 
Union Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of powdered loaf sugar, 
one cup of sweet milk, three cups of sifted flour, one half 
eup of corn starch, four eggs, two teaspoonsful ef lemon 
extract, one half-teaspoon of soda, and one teaspvon of 
cream-tartar. 

Plain Rice Pudding. 

Take half a cupful of the best rice, put it in a small pie- 
dish with three tablespoonsful of moist sugar; fill up the 
dish with milk and water in equal propertions, and bake 
very slowly. 


For the Complexion. 

Pour ten or fifteen drops of tincture of benzoin in a 
winegiass of water. It will form a milky emulsion, which 
is po: fectly harmless, and at the same time the best cos- 
metic known. 


Crescent Cake. 

Rub to a cream halfa pound of good butter and three- 
quarters of a pound of very nice sugar; take sevem eggs, 
beat yolks and whites separately and well, stir in the 
sugar and butter, add a wineglass of brandy, the haif of a 
grated nutmeg, aod pound and a half of sifted flour; 
just before baking pour in a tumbler full of rich cream, 
stirring as little as possible. This will be found quite as 
good as its name. 

Eges for the Sick. 

Sick persons can relish eggs when they can relish noth- 
ing else; but, if very feeble, cooked eggs should not be 
given to them. The best method is to give them a fresh 
egg beaten up well in a cup of tea or coffee. If a tonic is 
desired, mix the egg with a glass of wive, beer or porter. 
If boiled eggs are given, the yolk should be soft, the white 
simply congealed, and the treddle removed from the large 
end of the egg. 

Chocolate Drops. 

Reduce two ounces of chocolate to fine powder by 
scraping, and add it to one and a half or two pounds of 
finely-powdered sugar ; moisten the paste with clear water, 
and heat it over a fire until it runs smooth and will not 
spread too much when dropped out; then drop it regu- 
larly on a smooth plate. - 


To take Stains out of Silver. 

Steep the silver in soap-ley for the space of four hours; 
then cover it over with whiting wet with vinegar, so that 
it may lie thick upon it, and dry it by a fire; after which 
rub off the whiting and pass it over with dry bran, and 
the spots will not only disappear, but the silver will look 
exceedingly bright. 


Jelly in the Sick Room. 

Take rice, sago, pearl barley, hartshorn shavings, each 
one ounce; simmer with three pints of water to one, and 
strain it. When cold, it will be e jelly, of which give, 
dissolved in wine, milk or broth, in change with other 
nourishment. 

To clean old Oil Paintings. 

The blackened lights of oil pictures may be instantly 
restored to their original hue by touching them with 
deutoxyde of hydrogen diluted with six or eight times its 
weight of water. The part must be afterwards washed 
with a clean sponge and water. 

Lamp Oil. 

To remove lamp ofl from cotton and woolen goods, rub 
in thoroughly with the hand some clean, fresh lard; let 
it remain for two or three hours, then apply soft soap, 
and wash in waim water. This can be depended on. 
Prepared Mustard. 

pteep mustard ceed im twice its bulk of distilled vinegar 
for eight days, then grind the whole to a paste in a mill, 
put it into pots, and thrust a red-hot poker into each of 
them. 


Cream Sponge Cake. 

Beat two eggs in a teacup, fill the cup full with thick 
sweet cream, ooe cup of white sugar, one of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, half a one of soda, season 
with lemon, bake in a long tin. 
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Plain Butter Sauce. 


Fish Sauce. 

Put in a pan a quarter of a pound of flour, moisten 
with a pint and a half of milk or skim-milk, add three 
parts of a teaspoonful of salt, the same of pepper, mix all » 
smooth, adda little mixed spice, or two cloves, grated 
nutmeg, one onion cut in four,;set on the fire, stir con- | 
tinually, and boil twenty mioutes; it must be rather 
thick; take out the onions and cloves, add to the sauce | 
four ounces of butter, mix it well, pour over the fish, and 
bake as above—a little parsley chopped thrown over be- 
fore sending to table imp the app , and a little . 
grated cheese thrown over previous to placing in the | 
oven, gives a nice yellow look, and this will be much 
liked. The sauce can be made and kept for some days 
without spoiling. This sauce is nice with every kind of 
white fish. Bread-crumb may be put over the sauce be- 
fore cooking. The remains of previously cooked fish may 
be dressed in this way. 


Coughs and Colds. 

They are often quite simple and unimportant at first, 
but soon ripen into consumption, the bane of our New 
England climate. There are two sorts of remedies, the 
one is demulcent and soothing, the other is designed to 
dissolve and loosen the phlegm and mucus. In the cele- 
brated Bronchial Troches we have a perfect combination 
of the two principles, and hence their remarkable efficacy. 
It is an article which advertises itself, as those who have 
been relieved by their use never fail to recommend them 
to the sufferers. They are endorsed by physicians every- 
where, as a pleavant and sure specific from all troubles 
arising from throat irritations. 


Patent Yeast. 

Boil six ounces of hops in three gallons of water three 
hours; strain it off, and let it stand ten minutes; then 
add half a peck of ground malt, stir it well up, and cover 
it over; return the hops, and pat the same quantity of 
water to them agaio, boiling them the same time as be- 
fore, straining it off to the first mash ; stir it up, and let 
it remain four hours, then strain it off, end set it to work 
at ninety degrees, with three pints of patent yeast; let it 
stand about twenty hours; take the scum off the top, and 
strain it through a bair sieve; it will then be fit for use. 
One pint is sufficient to make a bushel of bread. 


Portable Glue. 

Best glue, half a pound; water sufficient; boil it in a 
double glue pot, and strain; add a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and boil pretty thick; then pour it into 
moulds. When cold, cut into smal! pieces and dry them. 
This glue is very useful to draughtsmen, architects, etc., 
as it immediately dilutes in warm water, and fastens the 
paper without damping. It may be softened for many 
purposes with the tongue. 

Egg Sauce. 

Boil three eggs hard; cut them in small squares, and 
mix them in good butter sauce; make it very hot, and 
#queeze in some lemon juice before you serve it. 


Mix a lump of butter anda little salt with a large 
spoonful of flour. Pour boiling water on slowly, stirring 
it at the same time. Let it boil up once or twice. 
Artificial Goat’s Milk. 

Tie a piece of mutton suet in a muslin bag, and boil it 
gently for ten minutes in new milk. 
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Walnut Catsup. 

When walnuts are full ripe and ready for eating, take 
the green outside shells, put them into a jar with as much 
strong vinegar (cold) as will perfectly cover them, and tie 
them up securely for twelve months. Then strain them 
and press the juice out through a strong sieve, and for 
every gallon of liquor take—anchovies, chopped small, 
six ounces; three heads of garlic, peeled; Jamaica pepper, 
one ounce ; cloves, one ounce ; mace, three-quarters of an 
ounce ; black pepper, one ounce ; ginger, sliced, one ounce; 
port wine lees, one quart. Let the catsup boil up, and 
then simmer ten minutes, skim it well, and put it away 
for twenty-four hours ; then boil it until reduced one-half. 
When cold, bottle it for store, and cork and wax it well. 
Preservation of Iron from Rust. 

A mastic or covering for this purpose is as follows :— 
Eighty parts of pounded brick, passed through a silk 
sieve, are mixed with twenty parts of litharge; the whole 
is then rubbed up by the muller with linseed oil, so as to 
form a thick paint, which may be diluted with spirits of 
turpentine. Before it is applied the iron should be well 
cleaned. From an experience of two years upon locks ex- 
posed to the air, and watered daily with ealt water, after 
being covered with two coats of this mastic, the good 
effects of it have been thoroughly proved. 


How to cook Ham. 

Never put @ ham intoa kettle of cold water, and be 
equally carefully never to place one into boiling water. 
First let the water become lukewarm, and then put the 
ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for four or five 
hours—then take it out and shave the rind off. Rab 
granulated sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so 
long as it can be made to receive it. Place the ham in @ 
baking dish with a bottle of prime cider. Baste occasion- 
ally with the juice, and let it bake an hour in « gentle 
heat. 


To extinguish a Fire in a Chimney. 

So many serious fires have been caused by chimneys 
catchiog on fire, and not being quickly extinguished, thas 
the following method of doing this should be made as 
generally known as possible:—Throw some powdered 
brimstone on the fire in the grate, or ignite some on the 
hob, and then put a beard or something in the front of 
the fireplace, to prevent the fumes descending into the 
room. The vapor of the brimstone ascending the chim- 
ney will then effectually extinguish the soot on fire. 


Flaxseed Syrup. 

This excellent remedy for a cough is made thus:—Boil 
one ounce of flaxseed in a quart of water for half an hour; 
strain, and add to the liquid the juice of two lemons and 
half a pound of rock candy. If the cough is accompanied 
by weakness and want of appetite, add half an ounce of 
gum arabic. Let this simmer for half an hour, stirring it 
occasionally. ‘Take a wineglassful when the cough is 
troublesome. 
Setting Milk. 

Cream cannot rise through a great depth of milk. If, 
therefore, milk is desired to retain ita cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep narrow dish; and if desired to 
frre it of cream, pour it into a broad flat dish, one inch 
in depth. 


Chilblains, 
Soap luiment, ten drachms; tincture of cantharides 
twodrachms. Mix. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


Singular Adventure. 

A curious accident to an English traveller, Mr. John 
Burgess, recently happened. He was on his way from 
Hopetown, South Africa, with a party to join Dr. Living- 
ston at the Zambesi. He had with him three Europeans, 
several natives, and three wagons, which contained, 
among other things, a considerable quantity of gunpow- 
der. On the 23d of August the party came to a halt, and 
Mr. Burgess, after fatiguing himself in an elephant hunt, 
went to one of the wagons, where he laid down to rest 
and smokea cigar. In two minutes after an explosion 
took place ; he and two natives were blown up, the wagons 
were destroyed and seven horses killed. The rest of the 
party escaped. He was a fine young man, and only 
twenty-three years of age. 

A Musical Village. 

* An English magazine says:—‘‘In a Kentish village, 
numbering hardly more than five hundred inhabitants, 
the children, the young men and women, even several of 
the. old men who work on farms, have become singers. 
Every Christmas and Easter for some years past they 
have performed an oratorio of Handel or some other great 
master; they cherish their church music, and they live 
together with their mfhds awakened to such a sense of 
harmony that for years past not one of them has been 
punished for or accused of any offence against the law.” 


A curious Watch. 

During the reign of Catherine IT., of Russia, an ingeni- 
ous Russian peasant, named Kalubin, constructed a mu- 
sical watch to perform a single chant. The machine was 
about the size of an egg, within which was a representa- 
tion of the tomb of the Saviour, with the Roman sentinels 
on watch. On lightly pressing a spring, the stone would 
be rolled from the tomb, the sentinels fall down, the 
angels appear, the holy women enter the sepulchre, and 
the same chant which is sung on Easter Eve be accurately 
performed. 

Pardoned by Mistake. 

A worthy German citizen recently prevailed on Gover- 
nor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, for the pardon of another 
German named Miller, in the penitentiary for passing 
counterfeit money. The papers in the application for a 
pardon in the case ofa young man named Mitchell, con- 
fined in the penitentiary for larceny, were also on file at 
Harrisburg, and the governor, confounding the names of 
the two, pardoned out the latter. Though a mistake, it 
proves for the best, as Mitchell gives evidence of reform. 
Curious. 

Asa singular coincidence it is mentioned that, shortly 
previous to the death of the Duchess of Kent, the great 
bell on Westminster was heard to sound repeatedly at 
three o’clock in the morning. There has been a tradi- 
tion for a long time existing that a disarrangement of St. 
Paul’s bell is an omen of trouble in the royal family. 


Arsenic in Coal. 

Dr. Angus Smith found this metal in thirteen out of 
fifteen specimens of Lancashire coal which he examined— 
a fact which has a very distinct bearing on our sanitary 
knowledge, as we must now add arsenic to the number of 
impurities in the atmosphere of our large towns. 


Terrible Result of Superstition. 

A farmer of the neighborhood of Culla, district of Cas- 
tellon, province of Valencia, was some years ago attacked 
with vertigo and pains in the head, which returned regu- 
larly at intervals ofa month. His wife and three daugh- 
ters did all they could to relieve him, but in vain. At 
last a pretended sorcerer who called at the house made 
the woman believe that the man was possessed by a devil, 
and that he would never be well as long as the fiend lived. 
Accordingly, a few nights back, she and her three daugh- 
ters, who shared her belief, attacked the man with hatch- 
ets, as he was in bed asleep, and did not leave off until he 
was not only dead, but literally cut to pieces. The next 
morning the woman went to the parish priest, and related 
that she and her girls had killed the demon who had so 
long afflicted her husband. The woman, the daughters, 
and the sorcerer were arrested. The indignation of the 
people was so great against the latter, that it was with 
difficulty they were prevented from killing him. 


Strange Fish. 

A strange specimen of the fish kind, known as the 
“sea-horse,’’ was caught in the Rappahannock River, 
Virginia, a few weeks since. The creature is about five 
inches in length, has the body and tail of a water-dragon, 
and well-formed head and neck of a horse. Fins are in 
the place of ears upon the head, also along the back, and 
underneath the belly. It is said to be the first of its kind 
ever caught in the waters of Virginia. It was kept alive 
for three weeks, during which time it showed a fierce dis- 
position, arising itself when angered, and making a short, 
snorting noise, somewhat similar toa horse. It has been 
placed in the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, 
for exhibition. 

A truthful and cheap Barometer. 

» Take aclean glass bottle and put in a small quantity 
of finely-pulverized alum. Then fill the bottle with 
spirite of wine. The alum will be perfectly dissolved by 
the alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid will be as 
transparent as the purest water. On the approach of 
rain or cloudy weather, the alum will be visible in a 
flaky, spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, reaching 
from the bottom to the surface. This is a cheap, simple 
and beautiful barometer, and is placed within the reach 
of all. 


A Cyclops. 

A child was recently born in Hempfield, Pa., having 
but one eye, and that situated in the centre of the fore- 
head. There was no nose, the mouth was well formed 
and where it should be, the ears were imperfectly formed 
and situated on the cheek bone. The rest of the body 
was well formed. 


Odd, 

The Rome (Ga.) Courier speaks of a negro woman of 
that place, who was formerly very black, but is now of a 
tawny white color. The change occurred gradually in 
this way—small white spots appeared, and these enlarged 
until they ran into each other and spread over her entire 
body. 


“Old Folks.” 

A worthy old couple, living at Beaugency, France, have 
just celebrated the seventy-second anniversary of their 
wedding. The husband is ninety-seven years of age, and 
his wife is ninety-one; both are in full possession of their 
faculties, and are in good health and spirits. 
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Sleight of Hand Incident, 

At Bayeux, France, a Mdlle. Anguinet, who performs 
conjuring and sleight of hand, lately gave an exhibition, 
and one of the tricks consisted in-causing the ball of a 
pistol fired by a person among the spectators to lodge in 
the interior of an orange. The person who loaded the 
pistol, rammed down the charge with the point of his 
cane, and when, on a signal being given, he fired, Mdlle. 
Anguinet, who was holding the orange in her outstretched 
hand, uttered a faint cry, turned pale, and drops of blood 
were seen on herarm. She had been struck with some- 
thing from the pistol—it is thought a grain of sand which 
adhered to the cane. Fortunately the injury was but 
slight, and after retiring fora time she continued her 
performance. 


An ingenious Chamberlain. 

Ashoemaker in Stirling, Scotland, who from humble 
circumstances had elevated himself to a prosperous posi- 
tion, was appointed treasurer or chamberlain of that 
burgh. From defect of early training he was equally 
ignorant of account keeping ag he was unfamiliar with 
the use of the pen. But native ingenuity came to his aid. 
Dispensing altogether with the ordinary ledger, he sus- 
pended a pair of old boots on each side of his parlor chim- 
ney, into one of which he deposited the amount of his re- 
ceipts, while the other was the receptacle of his vouchers 
of disbursement. The boots were found a satisfactory 
substitute for the books usually employed by burgh 
chamberlains. 


The Guillotine. 

At the execution of a murderer at Nantes, on the 15th 
ult., the guillotine, generally so mathematically exact, 
failed to do its duty completely. When the knife fell, it 
was found that the head was not completely severed. 
The lower part of the jaw, elongated by a convulsive 
backward movement of the body, attached the head to 
the trunk, and, in order to effect the separation, one of 
the executioners leant upon the knife, while another 
dragged the body till the flesh and ligaments gave way. 
The patient gave no signs of life during the few seconds 
that this sad spectacle lasted. 


Patent Cork Mattress Poncho. 

An exhibition of the powers of a cork mattress as a life- 
preserver in case of shipwreck took place, recently, in the 
water at the London Docks, in the presence of a number 
of persons interested in shipping. This useful article is 
80 constructed that it can be used as a mattress, and has 
an opening in the centre, through which a man can put 
his head, and by strapping the two ends round his bedy, 
it forms a poncho, and will effectually buoy him up in 
the water. The experiments showed that the “ poncho 
mattress,”’ as it is called, fully answers the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


A Coincidence. 

It is regarded as a remarkable coincidence, the fact that 
on the very same night on which Miss Cora Anderson, a 
celebrated 8t. Louis belle, was married, the steamer Cora 
Anderson, named in honor of the lady, struck a snag 
about forty miles above Vicksburg, immediately sunk, 
and proved a total loss. 


A bad Customer. 

The Lyons Republican says that a boy, who lives in 
Sodus, recently ejected from his stomach a live black 
snake almost five inches in length, and about as large 
as a pipe-stem—sup posed to have been taken in with some 
spring-water, which the boy lately drank in the dark. 


Tossing the Pancake. 

On Shrove-Tuesday, says an English paper, the usual 
time-honored custom of “tossing the pancake” took 
place in Westminster School, London. The chief cook of 
the college was ushered into the school-room with all 
honor, attired in kitchen dress, by a verger of the abbey, 
about 11 o’elock. The boys were, of course, engaged in 
their usual studies when this annual apparition, in the 
shape of the chef de cuisine, entered the domain of the 
Rev. C. B. Scott and his assistants. The cook bore in his 
hand a farinaceous compound of peculiar appearance, 
which popularly was supposed to be a pancake, but look- 
ed suspiciously like a very aged crumpet. Poising the 
pancake on a fork, he cleverly threw it over a bar which 
separates the upper from the lower school, and then with- 
drew. As he was tossing the pancake all the boys rushed 
to clutch it, and as it fella struggle took place for its 
possession—a glorious game at football, shinning, bully- 
ing, etc., ensuing. This custom is provided for in the 
statutes of the school. The cook receives a fee for the 
performance of the duty, and if any boy can catch the 
pancake and preserve it whole in spite of the attempts of 
the other boys, he is entitled to a guinea from the dean 
of Westminster. 


Coloring of Gold. 

Different shades of color are given to ornaments of gold 
by exposing them to different chemical agents, which dis- 
solve out a portion of the copper and silver alloy, while 
they have searcely any action on the gold. By this pro- 
cess the surface of the ornament appears like pure gold, 
while below the surface the quantity of copper or of silver 
may be considerable. The French jewellers possess a 
number of recipes for giving color to gold. 


Bibliomania. 

That remarkable collection of important early records 
on vellum, known as the “‘ Saville MSS., having been col- 
lected by three very eminent men of that name, in the 
time of James I., came to auction in London, recently, 
sixty-five of the most dilapidated volumes brought the 
astonishing sum of £3019 48. Some of the most distin- 
guished bibliomaniacs, both insular and continental, were 
present and bid ravenously. 


Sagacity of a Dog. 

Not long since a man, while superintending the works 
en the Franco-Swias Railway, fell into the cleft of a rock, 
from which he could not extricate himself. The dog, 
seeing his master in that position, laid hold of his cap 
and ran off to an adjoining station of workmen, when the 
men recognizing his cap, and thinking that some accident 
had happened, followed the animal, and released its mas- 
ter from his dangerous situation. 


Singular Buicide. 

An old workingman in France, who had lived fifty 
years, hung himself on account of domestic troubles. He 
was found swinging, with a note giving the reason for his 
act, with the following postscript :—‘‘ The rope has broken 
before strangulation was effected, and I am still alive. I 
will go to bed fora while to gain strength, and then I 
hope that I shall complete my job.” The rope was found 
to have been broken and mended. 


A Methuselah. 

Aman now living at Rising Sun, Indiana, says he was 
born in the year 1725, in the city of New York, “then a 
small town of five or six hundred houses.” If this be so, 
the “‘ oldest inhabitant ” has been found at last. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp Proprietor. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine we commence a new volume, being the 
fourteenth of the work. It is gratifying to be 
able to say that its prosperity is still entirely 
satisfactory, and its circulation steadily on the 
increase. No one can dispute but that it is the 
cheapest publication in the world, and we strive 
hard to make it one of the best. With cordial 
thanks to our army of friends for their favors, 
we shall introduce to them monthly fresher and 
more valuable numbers to the end of the year. 
No publication in this country has reached in as 
few years to so extended a degree of popularity. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 

This is a glorious motto for a young man. 
Aim high, scorn the low, sensual grovellings of 
the vulgar, and seek every hour to attain to a 
higher elevation in the moral scale of existence. 
Let no day, nay, no hour, go by without im- 
provement; and by acquiring the habit of a 
regular reviewal of the day before we lie down 
tosleep at night, we shall be led to be more par- 
ticular through the day in order that we may 
congratulate ourselves on the improvement ac- 
complished on returning to our pillow at night. 
Aim high, push high, ever crowd onward, and 
never for a moment let the tyrant sloth obtain 
power over you. Never think, How shall I kill 
the time ? ’tis a fearful phrase; but rather think, 
How can Iemploy these precious moments to the 
greatest advantage? If it be true that there are 
successive stages of bliss in heaven, and that the 
greatest degree of intelligence will attain to the 
highest, how brilliant is the inducement, how 
constant should our motive be, Excelsior! 
Excelsior ! 


Cunnine.—Some wag says that man, being 
the only animal that laughs, does so because he 
has no tail to shake when he is pleased. 


» 


Very Trvue.—Jerrold says that old bachelors 
* are like dry wood; when they do take fiame, they 
burn prodigiously. 


Teacuinc.—One subtlety in a teacher will 
beget many sophisms in a pupil. 


AMUSEMENT. 

Let no man professing to be a Christian, speak 
against amusement—it is as much a necessity as 
aluxury. The Saviour of the world gave his 
lessons in amusing tales called parables—some 
good, charitable and religious people have found 
it expedient to adopt this most wise policy, for 
poor, selfish human nature, that ever was or 
could be adopted. You ask your friend or ac- 
quaintance to subscribe a dollar, fifty cents, nay, 
twenty-five even, to some cherity, to which he 
ought to contribute his mite, either on account 
of his wealth or his connection with the sufferers, 
and the chances are ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, 
ay, a thousand to one, that he will plead the 
many applications of the same kind—the losses 
he has sustained—the expenses of his family— 
the extravagance of his sons—the charges for the 
education, dresses, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
even the slippers of his daughters ; but get up a 
grand ball or concert, let it be understood that it 
will be fashionable (if a ball, to make it so, you 
must put up the price of tickets at least five hun- 
dred per cent.), and your friend will pay for tick- 
ets for himself, his wife, his extravagent sons and 
expensive daughters. Gospel churches, who de- 
nounce stage performers, employ them for the 
sake of drawing persons to their paws and benches 
and putting money in their plates. Amusement 
is the spice of life. Morality embraces it, charity 
calls it its friend, and religion itself has recourse 
to it. 


A Hint.—Every person in the country who 
has a single square rod or acre of land, should 
improve it this year to raise grain. It will all 
be wanted, and will bring a high price! 


Our or Orpver.—The chairman of a politi- 
cal meeting, seeing a rowdy who was raising his 
arm to throw a stale egg at him, bawled out : 
“ Sir, your motion is out of order !” 


Prosasity.—The most tragic actors, however 
anxious to make a sensation, would rather see 
the tiers full of eyes than the eyes fall of tears. 


Nor auways.—Providence, it is said, has 
placed disgust at the door of all bad places. 
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PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

One of the most crying horrors and shames 
that the law sanctioned, disappeared on that day 
when capital punishment ceased to be inflicted in 
public. We well remember—indeed, how can 
we ever forget it?—how one morning, when a 
child at school, we were permitted, with our 
other school fellows, to look forth upon a pro- 
cession passing through Washington Street. 
The thoroughfare was densely crowded, and 
every window was filled with heads as on a 
Fourth of July. But there was no jubilant 
music, no flutter of banners, no waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Right along the crown of the cause- 
way came the object to which all eyes were di- 
rected, a cart drawn by one horse, driven by a 
grim-looking man, and in that cart a coffin, be- 
side which was sitting a pale, ghastly phantom, 
rather than a living being. It was whispered 
that the man was going to be hanged. All the 
rest of that bright, warm, sunshiny day seemed 
as drear and cold as any day in December. And 
what fantastic horrors haunted our slumbers that 
night! How often for a long time afterwards 
rose in daylight and darkness the image of that 
doomed face and shrinking form ! 

Even if that impression had not been produced 
on grown-up people, the exhibition would have 
been evil, for horror of the crime would have 
been merged in pity forthe criminal. But we all 
know how the frequency of such scenes has 
blanted the feelings of most and completely bru- 
talized many. We have all heard of the very 
erimes being committed at the gallows’ foot 
among the multitude for which the wretched 
criminals wavered in the air above their heads. 
In the good old times, both in England and this 
country, a “hanging” was a holiday with the 
. many, and the death-procession a pageant that 
held aloft its horrors, and was only productive of 
morbid excitement. A writer in St. James’s Mag- 
azine, in searching the past, has brought to light 
many of those by-gone scenes as they were en- 
acted in Old London. We tells us that there was 
a time when great persons rode from the neigh- 
borhood of the Tower, westward, up and down 
hill; but it made all the difference in life to them, 
whether on reaching @ certain point they pro- 
ceeded by Snow and Holborn hills, or by that of 
Ludgate. The latter sometimes led to the block 
in Lincoln’s inn-fields or Westminster yard ; but 
it more frequently took the wayfarer to West- 
minster palace and acceptable greetings, whereas 
by the other hills, a man who was the chief object 
of interest in a procession from the Tower seldom 
went to any other exaltation but that he had at 


Tyburn. So went Lord Bedelsmere, because 
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his obstinate wife, in his absence, would not sur- 
render his Kentish castle of Leeds to Queen Isa- 
bella. So went, subsequently, Queen Isabella’s 
younger friend, Edmund Mortimer. So went 
bonny Lady Hungerford, that pretty and petu- 
lant Agnes, who in a fit of impatience poisoned 
her husband, Sir Edward, and swung for it, like 
the ugliest of felons. 

But it would take a volume adequately to 
tell the names only of all the villains whose pas- 
sage down Snow and up Holborn hills was dem- 
onstration clear of their having achieved that 
“greatness” which Fielding has so happily 
illustrated. Look, through your fingers if you 
will, at the solemn spectacle! Generally speak- 
ing, it had little of solemnity in it. The heroes 
of the day were often on good terms with the 
mob, and jokes wereexchanged between the men 
who were going to be hanged and the men who 
deserved to be. There they pass, from the Tow- 
er, or any of the city prisons, to the triangular 
erection on “ Deadly Never-green.”” There pass 
Southwell, the sweet versifier; and Felton, the 
assassin of Buckingham; and five of the three- 
score-save-one who signed away the life of 
Charles I.; and victim after victim of Titus 
Oates ; and John Smith, the burglar of Queen 


- Anne’s time, the only unlucky individual who 


ever really came to life after being duly executed 
at Tyburn. And there, amid the greetings and 
clamors of half a million of people, passes 
smilingly, that hideous young murderer, Jack 
Sheppard, whom the brightest talent cannot pol- 
ish up intoa hero. And there is the doubly- 
hideous Jonathan Wild, uttering “Amen” as 
he picks the chaplain’s pocket of a corkscrew— 
if the treacherous coward had enough of the 
energy of evil left to allow of his committing 
that last felony. A nobleman follows him, Lord 
Ferrers, gaily dressed in his wedding suit; 
then a nobleman’s servant, who for small pilfer- 
ing suffered the same penalty that his “betters ’ 
did for murder. Lord Harriogton’s man rode 
over the London hills to Tyburn in a frock of 
blue and gold, with a white cockade in his hat, as 
a continual assertion of his innocence. That 
reverend gentleman who succeeds is the very 
pink of fashionable preachers, Dr. Dodd. He 
had long lain hid in the house known as Good- 
enough-house, at the corner of Gunnersbary- 
road and Brentford lane; and for robbing the 
Rev. Doctor Bell, the old Princess Amelia's 
chaplain, in front of that very house, that re- 
markably handsome young highwayman, with 
sixteen ribbons at the knees of his breeches, is 
going also to “ the three-square stilt at Tyburn,” 
whither Dodd followed him. 
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OLD AGE. 
“ Length of days” was one of the blessings 


promised of old to those who walked in the ways 
of righteousness and truth. Old age is not a 
burthen to all; the sunset of some lives is 
brighter and more golden than their dawning, as 
there are days in the year when clouds have 
overshadowed the opening hours, but paradisaical 
splendor crowned the closing moments. In a 
country landscape, the young sapling, full of 
buds of promise is a pleasant object to look 
upon, but a sublime spectacle ie presented by the 
“ brave old oak” which has battled with a hundred 
wintry storms, and bathed in the sunshine of a 
hundred summers. Of old, it was a popular be- 
lief that they “whom the gods love die young,” 
but those who are permitted to reach a healthy 
and happy old age are surely no exiles from 
divine favor. 

Thonghtless youths are apt to cry out “a 
short life and a merry one!’ and to associate old 
age with infirmity, loss of physical and mental 
faculties, isolation and gloom. But these are 
not the necessary accompaniments of “length of 
days.” On the contrary, if the laws of health 
have been observed, if the conscience has not 
been wounded or seared, if habits of mental and 
bodily activity have been faithfully kept up, the 
means of usefulness and enjoyment may be pre- 
served to a very late period of life. A modern 
physiologist places the period of decay far later 
in life than we are accustomed to locate it, and 
insists that men ought tolivetoacentury. This 
theory is in opposition to all experience, and yet, 
asa general thing, we believe that people are 
prone to remit active exertions, and surrender 
themselves to infirmity much sooner than 
necessary. 

Mrs. Sigourney, in one of the chapters of her 
charming work, “ Past Meridian,” has gathered 
several instances of mental and bodily activity 
in advanced life. She relates of the poet Dry- 
den that “just on the verge of his seventieth 
year he was apprised of the approaching return 
of his son from Rome, in a feeble state of health ; 
and though he had scarcely completed the 
task of preparing the second edition of his trans- 
lation of Virgil for the press, he took no breath- 
ing time, but immediately contracted to supply a 
bookseller with ten thousarl verses, at sixpence 
a line, saying pathetically of his invalid child, ‘I 
cannot spend my life better than in preserving 
his.’ ” 

Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, ten survived to between eighty 
and ninety, and four to between ninety and a 
hundred. Hon. Charles Carroll, of Carolton, 


retired trom the toile of public life at sixty-three, 


bat he exercised an unbounded hospitality, and 
was the delight of a large circle of friends for 
more than thirty years afterwards, dying on the 
14th of November, 1832, his age falling short 
only three years of a complete century. To 
how late a period of life were the literary activity 
and the social amenity of Washington Irving 
prolonged! The Hon. William Ellery, of New- 
port, R. I., for many years member of Congress 
and Chief Justice of the Superior Court of his 
native State, lived to ninety-three, and was so 
sociable, agreeable and happy that the young 
sought his company for their own pleasure. 
Judge Burnett, of Ohio, lived to eighty. “At 
more than fourscore years he moved through the 
streets with as erect a form, an eye as intensely 
bright, and colloquial powers as free and fascin- 
ating as at thirty.” Daniel Webster, at seventy, 
was in the full possession of his gigantic mental 
powers. 

Wellington well merited the title of “ the iron 
duke.” In spite of his laborious career, as sol- 
dier and statesman, his exposure to almost every 
vicissitude of climate, in spite of the delicate 
health of his youth, at eighty-five he was vigor- 
ous in mind and body. He used to ride on 
horseback to parliament in winter, and, unas- 
sisted, ascend the long flights of steps which led 
to the hall of the old parliament building. Lord 
Brougham, at eighty-two, exhibits no diminution 
of power. Lord Lyndhurst, who is now ninety, 
is hale and vigorous. The mental vigor of Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, who is equally advanced in life, 
is scarcely impaired. Colonel Thomas H. Per- 
kins preserved his vigor to the age of ninety. 
Mrs. Sigourney says, “ It was to me a source of 
exulting pleasure, while abroad, to meet him ar- 
riving in London, with unalloyed spirits, an en- 
ergetic and excellent traveller, both by sea and 
land, though then on the confines of fourscore. 
The voyage, from which so many young persons 
shrink, was to him no obstacle ; indeed, he after- 
wards repeated it, enjoging the changeful and 
boisterous scenery of the ocean, as when in his 
prime.” 

Here are some facts for young America to 
ponder. It is well for the young to bear in mind 
that every “old fogy ” is not necessarily a fossil. 
Glorious as youth is, there may be a temperate 
glory even in extreme old age. Energetic as 
youth is, there may be still energy when the hair 
is no longer like the raven’s wing, and the cheek 
no longer like the rose. The foot that no longer 
responds to the call of dance-music may yet rest 
firmly in the stirrup, and the hand that has 
ceased to gather roses, may yet grasp the war- 
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rior’s sword or wield the writer’s pen, All the 


honors and all the toils of life are not monopo- 
lized by the young. 


THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 

It is very difficult to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the vast population of the Celestial Em- 
pire, but an ingenious writer thus undertakes to 
convey some idea of it: “ The mind cannot grasp 
the real import of so vasta number. Four hun- 
dred millions! What does it mean? Count it. 
Night and day, without rest, or food, or sleep, 
you continue the weary work; yet eleven days 
have passed before you have counted the first 
million, and more than as many years before the 
end of the tedious task can be reached. Sup- 
pose this mighty multitude to take up its line of 
march, in a grand procession, placed in single 
file at six feet apart, and marching at the rate of 
thirty miles per day, except on the Sabbath, 
which is given to rest. Day after day the mov- 
ing column advances, the head, pushing on far 
toward the rising sun, now bridges the Pacific, 
now bridges the Atlantic. And now the Pacific 
is crossed, but still the long procession marches 
on, stretching across high mountains, and sunny 
plains, and broad rivers, through China and In- 
dia, and the European kingdoms, and on again 
over the stormy bosom of the Atlantic. But the 
cireuit of the world itself affords not standing 
room. The endless column will double upon it- 
self, and double again and again, and shall girdle 
the earth eighteen times before the reservoir 
which furnishes these numberless multitudes is 
exhausted. Weeks, months, and years roll 
away, and still they come, men, women, and 
children. Since the march began, the little child 
has become aman, and yet on they come, in un- 
failing numbers. Not till the end of forty-one 
years will the last of the long procession have 
passed. Such is China in its population; and if 
Homer could preach eloquently on the vanity of 
man as a mortal, with equal eloquence, had he 
seen or contemplated the millions of China, could 
he have preached on the vanity of man as an 
ndividual !” 

Tue Bopy anp THs Rarment.—It was said 
in the olden time that the body was more than 
raiment; but now the raiment is often a good 
deal more than the body in value, and full five 
times as much in circumference. 


Swiit Mirx.—The sale of swill-milk in New 
York hereafter, is to be punished by a fine not 
less than $50, and the adulteration of the lacteal 
fluid is likewise punishable by $25 fine. 


POPE'S CRITICISM. 
When Pope’s famous criticism on the “ Pro- 


voked Husband,” a comedy, which was the joint 
production of Cibber and Sir John Vanbragh, 
first appeared, it was a matter of mere conjecture 
what part one or the other had wnitten. It was 
generally supposed, however, that the high-life 
scenes were the work of Sir John, as he had 
previously distinguished himself in a similar 
style of writing. At all events Pope did not 
hesitate to come to the same conclusion. This 
he thought an excellent opportunity to give a 
death-blow to his old foe. Accordingly, sick as 
he was at the time, scarcely able to leave his bed, 
he wrote an elaborate article, in which he an- 
alyzed the play quite as carefully as he did any 
book or scene in Homer, expressing the highest 
admiration of the scenes of Lord and Lady 
Townley, of which he thought the fable, the dia- 
logue, and, above all, the moral, were perfect. 
But, when he came to the part which he sup- 
posed to be that of his enemy, all was vulgarity 
and dulness—such as could have been written 
only by somebody whose pretensions to anything 
beyond coarse farce were not to be tolerated in 
any intelligent community. His mortification 
may well be imagined, when, two or three days 
after the publication of the critique, Sir John 
published a letter in the Public Advertiser, giv- 
ing Cibber all the credit intended for himself, 
and claiming all the vulgar and stupid scenes as 
his own. 


Earty Marriace.—Tacitus says that early 
marriage makes us immortal—that it is the soul 
and chief prop of empire—and that the man 
who resolves to live without woman, or the woman 
who resolves to live without man, are enemies to 
themselves, destructive to the world, apostates 
from nature, and rebels against heaven and earth. 


DepreciaT1on.—All men who do anything, 
must endure a depreciation of their efforts. It is 
the dirt which their chariot wheels throw up. 


A Hint.—If you would avoid being angry 
with your servants, wait as much as possible 
upon yourself. 


<->. » 


InpePenpgENcE.— To secure independence 
the practice of simple economy is all that is 
necessary. 

Mowey.—Dean Swift says, ‘‘ We must carry 
money in the head, not in the heart.” 


A Question.—Why is it that a hackman al- 
ways calls his vehicle a “ kerridge ?” 
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NAPOLEON AT THE OBSERVATORY. 

It is not often that distinguished persons are 
so favored in their chance observations of the 
heavenly bodies as was Jenny Lind, during her 
visit to the Cambridge Observatory, when a 
bona fide comet crossed the field of the great 
telescope at the moment she was looking through 
it. Napoleon’s visit to the observatory at Paris, 
made casually one morning, in company with 
Maria Louisa, towards the close of his career, 
was unattended by any such demonstration. He 
asked Arago, subsequently so distinguished in 
science, and then very young, though fall of 
promise, and a professor in the polytechnic 
school, to show him something in the heavens. 
Arago replied that he had nothing to show him. 

“It would be very singular if I came to the 
observatory without seeing anything at all,” re- 
plied the “ man of destiny.” 

“ Still,” said Arago, “in my observations this 
morning, I noticed the spots in the sun, and I 
can show those to your majesty.” 

“ Well, let us see the spots in the sun.” 

Napoleon looked at them, and then led the 
empress to the telescope. Very large bonnets 
were then the rage, and Maria Louisa wore one 
of such prodigious size that she could not ap- 
proach the eye-piece near enough to see anything. 
Observing the difficulty, Napoleon very quietly 
took the bonnet in both hands and crushed back 
the costly Italian straw upon the crown. After 
repeating his own observations several times, the 
emperor said to the young astronomer : 

“TI should embarrass you very much if I 
maintained that these spots were in the glass.” 

“You would not embarrass me at all, sire.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Tf the spots are in the glass they will not 
change place ; if they belong to the sun your 
majesty will see them enter on one side of the 
glass, cross the field, and go out on the opposite. 
Bat your majesty must not touch the instrument.” 

The emperor, with his hands behind him, re- 
sumed his station at the eye-piece, made an ob- 
servation, and then, turning to the young astron- 
omer, said, “ Demonstrated!” Afterwards the 
imperial party went out upon the platform. 
What would Napoleon have said, if a prophetic 
voice had then whispered in his ear : 

“The 7th of December, 1815, is not far dis- 
tant. On that day, at twenty minutes past nine 
by the clock of the Luxembourg, a soldier of the 
republic will make his appearance at the extrem- 
ity of yonder alley. Paralyzed by an infamous 
sentence, plundered of the badge of honor which 
he had stained with his blood in twenty heroic 
battles, he will cross the garden of the Luxem- 
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bourg. Having reached that grating which your 
eyes discern, the soldier will be silently directed 
to one side of the esplanade. There he will place 
one knee upon the ground, and the bullets of 
French soldiers, by order of the Chamber of 
Peers, will strike down the marshal, Duke of El- 
chingen, Prince of Moskowa, Michael Ney, 
whom thou hast named the bravest of the 
brave 


4 » 


THE SABBATH. 

There is no land where—all religious obliga- 
tion aside—the Sabbath is so necessary as in this 
country. We should become barbarians without 
it. Already the lust of money and distinction, 
acting upon natures lashed by our peculiar insti- 
tutions into the most vehement emulation, 
wrinkles almost every brow, and makes anxiety 
a constant presence and power at which strangers 
gaze and wonder. Our very pleasures have this 
dash of impatience about them; and our days 
and hours, hurried on in the whirl of constant 
excitement, lose their distinctness, and mingle in 
a misty mass in which the better reasoning faculty 
can distinguish little that accords with the nat- 
ural purposes of life. Were this hurried way of 
life, this eager hunt of gold or rank uninter- 
rupted, it would soon sweep away before it all 
that elevates and purifies human nature, or gives 
grace and goodness to life. The Sabbath stays 
the fevered pulse of society. It opens the low 
and dark clouds that gather round the heart, and 
lets in the light of better thoughts and loftier 
feelings. To lose this recurring dispensation, 
from the curse of the impetuous life struggle, 
would be to render our destiny that of the dun- 
geon slave. While, therefore, we regard the 
desecration of the Sabbath as primarily offensive, 
as a violation of a divine law, we condemn it as 
a war against the better charities of life—as a 
wrong done to the heavy laden—as a step taken 
onwards to barbarism. 


Mew anp Animats.—Furon, a French phys- 
iologist, says that the animals feel, know and 
think ; but man is the only created being who 
possesses the power of feeling that he feels, of 
knowing that he knows, or thinking that he 
thinks. 


+ > 


Cuance or CoLtor—Three boys at school 
were found out last term in a practical joke, and 
they all changed color—Brown turned white, 
White looked black, and Green tarned crimson, 


A oreat Curiosiry.—The derrick with 
which the “enthusiasm of the meeting was 
raised to its highest pitch.” 
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MARRIAGE. 

A Mrs. or Miss J. Elizabeth Jones has been 
communicating to the Cincinnati Commercial 
her ideas about marriage, and without stopping 
to inquire whether she is wholly right, we admit 
that she tells many truths, in a plain-spoken 
manner. In fact she “speaks right out in meet- 
in’! Young men will hardly relish much of 
what she gays ; for instance: “If all marriages 
were true unions, it would matter less whether 
they took place early in life, or at a later period. 
But the position of women is such, and the cus- 
toms of society are so despotic, that they are 
made insincere and hypocritical. They enter 
upon the highest and holiest relations from the 
most unworthy considerations. They are prompt- 
ed by a variety of motives as foreign to the true 
affections as the policy of the Czar to true de- 
mocracy ; and young men, poor dupes! think it 
is all for love that they are accepted visitors. 
Never was there a greater mistake. If men had 
not such inordinate vanity, they would under- 
stand some things better than they do. Young 
woman, number one, concludes to marry. She 
cannot live happily at home. She cares not par- 
ticularly for the man to whom she is betrothed ; 
but she thinks living with him will be more tol- 
erable than living with her father’s second wife. 
The lover boasts of his conquest, when he has 
conquered—what? Simply a choice between 
him and a step-mother, whom the girl mortally 
hates. Young men ought to be better informed 
when they vaunt their triumphs. Young wo- 
man, number two, is prompted by a different 
motive. She is poor, and the grim skeleton 
haunts her continually. She may form a true at- 
tachment. I do not say that this is uncommon ; 
but I do not understand how the prospective 
husband is going to ascertain what are the mo- 
tives that govern her. It may be pure affection, 
or, if she were put to the test, she might ac- 
knowledge that it was the handsome home, and 
the prosperous business, that attracted her ; or, 
if she could get these without the incumbrance 
of the boots and whiskers, she would be glad 
enough to do it. Number three is afraid of being 
left to live a life of single blessedness, and that 
drives her into the matrimonial noose. Under 
the pressure of such apprehensions it is not un- 
usual to see highly intellectual women marry men 
not half witted. We laugh at these absurdities, 
but they involve interests high as heaven, and as 
wide as the universe of God. All that is sacred 
in human love is at stake ; all that is terrible in 
the heart’s utter despair may follow. The vic- 
tim may writhe in anguish, and finaliy retire from 
society like the stricken deer to the thicket to 
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bleed alone. It is true that matrimony is often 
a winning rather than a losing game. But he 
who fully understands what he risks by the turn 
of a die, will be somewhat siow to engage in it.” 

Our lady essayist does not go against mar- 
riage, she thinks it “ God’s best gift to man ;” 
she only opposes hasty and interested marriages. 
Her idea is that woman should open an inde- 
pendent career, that woman, in short, should be 
a self-sustaining institution, and then she would 
never be obliged to throw away her hand, and 
barter her peace for social position, or support. 
Shé says: “ No one need marry for position, or 
the regard she may acquire as the wife of Mr. 
Somebody. She may get position herself; she 
may assume as honorable a place as man can 
ever attain. Who ever thinks of Margaret 
Fuller as a wife? Who cares anything about 
the husband of Jenny Lind? Who is not sorry 
that Mrs. Norton ever had a husband? Is it 
necessary thatsuch women as Harriet Martineau, 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Miss Mitchell shall 
marry to secure the world’s consideration?” It 
may be objected that every woman cannot be- 
come as learned as Margaret Fuller, as musical 
as Jenny Lind, as poetical as Mrs. Norton, as 
profound as Miss Mattineau, “ sculp ” as well as 
Miss Hosmer, or éee as many stars as Miss 
Mitchell. Still many women who are mere 
dawdlers might make themselves active and 
independent members of society. 


WE Lt To RememBeR.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch--in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 


Worps.—-The knowledge of words is the gate 
of scholarship. The history of a word is often 
more instructive than the history of a campaign. 


Just so.—It isan old proverb that “ boys 
will be boys.” What a pity it isn’t equally as 
true that men will be men. 


Discriminatine.— The population of Great 
Britain consists of thirty odd millions,” says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘“‘ mostly fools.” 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

The total sum paid to the force of Lon- 
don last year was £497,436 178, 1d. 

There are two great institutions in Great Brit- 
ain—the Bank of England and the London Times. 

Nana Sahib is still alive and lurking in the 
Nepaul hills of India. 

The “Holy Synod” of Russia now sanctions 
he printing of the gospels in Russ. 

An English manufactarer invites the public to 
see his invisible fences. 

Fifty to five hundred dollars is the price of a 
respectable tradesman’s vote in England, as has 
been proved in a late bribery trial. 

Unceasing exertions have been made by sev- 
eral societies to encourage the cultivation of flax 
in Ireland. As yet their efforts have not met 
with very great appreciation. 

At Foo-Chow, China, there is a bridge a mile 
and a half long, spanning the river between the 
foreign and native settlements. It is built en- 
tirely of granite, rests on 180 arches, and is 800 
years old. 

Mr. J. W. Walton has just finished a whole 
length, life-size portrait of the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, in full court dress. ‘The picture is in- 
tended for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 

One of the acrobats at the Alhambra Palace, 
not long since, fell twenft}-five feet on to the 
stage, while goiag through what are called 
“daring feats upon the flying trapeze.” His 
spine was dislocated. 

A proposition to bridge the , near Liv- 
erpool, has been broached—the arches to be five 
in number, each with three hundred feet span, 
and the contemplated cost of the work about 
£200,000, or about one million of dollars. 

A ploughman at Knocksharen, Wexford 
county, found concealed, in a small case of 
stone, a statue of curious composition, resem- 
bling that of one of Ireland’s chiefs of old. It 
is of exquisite workmanship, and as if clothed 
in the richest armor. 

A musical society a hundred old exists 
in London, and will soon hold its centennary 
anniversary celebration. It was founded in 1761, 
-_ the “Nobility and Gentry’s Catch 

u 

A manuscript of John Huss, hitherto un- 
known, was discovered a short period since by 
Professor Hoffer in the Imperial Library at 
Prague. It is a fragment of a diary written at 
Constance. 

The Agricultural of France has just 
had the different rivers of the Basses-Alpes stock- 
ed with 740,000 eggs of the Fera, one of the best 
kinds of fish in the Swiss lakes, and belonging to 
the same family as the salmon. 


A curious instance of a thief’s thoughtfulness 
is recorded in the Manchester papers. A lady 
had her purse stolen whilst in Sedan, and 
among other items it contained a cheque for fifty 
pounds ‘This cheque was returned by letter to 


the Manchester inspector of detectives. 
thief probably dared not attempt to cash it. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Moulded glass casks, covered with wicker- 
work, are now used in Belgium. 

There are 12,500 square miles of bog in Ire- 
land—nearly a third of its area. 

It is announced that the census is to be taken 
in France during the present year. 

The chief editors of the three most prominent 
journals in Paris—the Journal des Debats, the 

, and the Siecle—are Protestants. 

In Madrid, last month, a Spanish ,merchant 
drew a prize in the lottery of $200,000, and soon 
after became insane. 

The library of the Vatican contains one hun- 

thousand printed volumes and twenty-five 
thousand manuscripts. 

The Ionian Islands are almost in a state of in- 
surrection in consequence of the popular wish to 
be united to the kingdom of Greece. 

A little girl, two years old, was recently fright- 
ened to death in Paris, by a monkey that accom- 
panied an organ-grinder. This is a fact which 
mothers should remember. 


In London there are 20,000 doctors and 1800 
undertakers. So we see that it takes upon an 
av only eleven doctors to keep an under- 
taker busy. 

In digging at Malesherbes the workmen found 
under a a = the — of many animals, 
and in icular the jaw of one species now un- 
known oe camel The teeth, which still adhered, 
were twice the size of those of a horse. 

Infantile appointments were quite common in 
the British army not half a century ago. A great 
hubbub in a Scottish noble’s nursery, in those 
good old days, was thus explained by the nurse 
“The colonel has burnt his finger, mem ; and 
the ma-ajor winna sup his porritch” 


The English civil engineers, comparing them- 
selves to those of other nations, say their own 
are trustworthy, but not as a body the most ac- 
complished, the French are the most finished, the 
Germans are the most profound, and the Ameri- 
cans the most daring. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. de Bialopiotrowicz sent in a paper 
on the treatment of hydrophobia, such as is now 
successfully practised in Lithuania, where it was 
introduced twenty-seven years ago. The remedy 
is furnished by two well-known plants; the Hie- 
racum pilosella, and the Lithrum salicaria. 

The population of China, for a long time esti 
mated at 360,000,000, is steadily increasing, a re- 
cent census showing it to number over 416,000,000 
inhabitants, whom it must be borne in mind is 
not formed like the population of other countries 
of a congeries of races, but is all homogeneous, 
though its origin and rise is a hidden obscurity. 

The confusion arising from using Christian 
names common to both sexes, has recently been 
illustrated in France. A girl, named Marie, has 
been inseribed for twenty years on the conscri 
tion register as a male; when summoned, 
other day, to draw for the conscription, her 
mother attended, and although she gave irrefut- 
able proof that Marie was not a man, the munici- 
= officer compelled her to draw ; happily she 

rew a high number, which ended the difficulty. 
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Eight hundred volumes have been added to the 
public library in Fitchburg this year. 

The Chinese are successful in collecting pearls 
on the California coast. 

The first discovery of the Washoe silver mines 
was in June, 1859. 

A lady has presented Christ Church Cathedral, 
senna with a silver communion service. 


Kit Carson is hunting for on the head 
waters of the Gila. sold 

Coal oil springs have been discovered in Calca- 
sieu Parish, Louisiana, and also in Kentucky. 

A smart boy has discovered gold at Perth, 
Canada West; he refuses to say where he found 
it, adding that his fortune is m 

There are two pear trees in Brighton which 
last year yielded an income of forty dollars each 
in pears. 

To the Dutch, the ladies of all nations are in- 
debted for the invention of the thimble. The 
Dutch achieved this great invention about the 
year 1690. 

The question is often asked, what is a “stand 
of arms ¢”” apes speaking, it is a complete set 
of arms for one soldier, which would include the 
bayonet, musket, and its appurtenances. 

Some curious bird’s nests were lately discover- 
ed under the roof of a blacksmith’s shop in Shef- 
field, entirely constructed of horse-shoe nails. 
The birds were pigeons. 

It costs piles of money to cultivate the “ 
of royalty.” The Canadians have paid bills for 
the entertainment of the Prince of Wales amount- 
ing to $232,347. There are some unsettled ac- 
counts to meet for which $30,000 is reserved. 

Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barna- 

t Bay, and which until lately was little valued, 
is now becoming a source of profit to several per- 
sons, who gather, dry it and send it to New York, 
where it is used for sofas, mattresses, etc. 

A curious juxtaposition of names occurred at 
Lowell some twenty years ago. There were six 
physicians in the then town—two of them bore 
the name of Toothaker, two of Pillsbury, and 
the other two that of Graves. 

Of the 91,006 people in Montreal, 43,670 are 
of French extraction, and 47,836 of British and 
other origins. Of these latter, 363 came from 
Germany, and 1706 from the United States. The 
religious belief of 66,099 is Roman Catholic, and 
the remaining 25,007 are of various creeds. 

The foundation of the Chinese Empire is coe- 
val with that of pay me and of Egypt, and while 
of these nations we have now only epitaphs to 
remind us of them, we study in the Chinese of 
the present day the manners and customs of their 
ancestors of four thousand years ago. 


Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys, 


* inducing a dangerous en developing the 
nes, 


passions, softening the and injuring the 
spinal marrow and whole nervous fluid. A 
ba who early and freely uses tobacco, never 
is known to make a man, in the true sense; he 


generally lacks ow body and mind. Boys, 


if you wish to be anybody despise tobacco. 


Tobacco is raised in geet ties, in the 
town of Onondaga, New York State. 

Daniel Adams of Keene, the author of Adams’s 
Arithmetic, is now in his 89th year. 

The soluble indigo of commerce, diluted with 
water only, makes good blue ink. 

There are no fewer than 9000 locomotives now 
running in the United States. 

In Utah, 4617 polygamists are the possessors 
of 160,000 wives. 

The mind that busies itself with the future has 
need to be an uncommonly cheerful one. 

Fashion ignores the wash-bowl hats so much in 
vogue last summer. 

Celibacy clubs are rife in New York now, says 
the Home Journal. Companies to insure against 
matrimony are talked of. 

Stones may be readily broken into very small 
pieces by first heating them and then exposing 
them to the action of sulphur. 

Petroleum, mixed with coal, is now used on 
some of the Western boats. At twenty-five cents 
per gallon it is cheaper than coal. 

There are one hundred and sana weekly re- 
ligious papers in the United States, wa | a cir- 
culation of about one million copies weekly. 


J. G. Kohl, a German traveller, has published 
a book in which he says that Americans are the 
cleanest people in the world. 

Samuel Woodworth, the poet, was a native of 
Scituate, Massachusetts, was born in 1785, and 
was an apprentice of Benjamin Russell, on the 
old Centinel. 

Nineteen wooden churches and meeting-houses 
have been a by fire in Massachusetts, 
within the past three insurance 
companies are getting a little shy of taking riska 
upon those that — No wonder. 


The seeds of the grape possess remarkable 

making j ast , boiled a quantity of grapes. 
were boiled, has since become covered with grape 
vines. 
The Italian government has decided that the 
fortifications which command the city of Messina 
shall be destroyed. The Bourbons have used 
them more than once to destroy life and property, 
and the people very naturally do not wish to see 
their old enemies frowning upon them even with 
a Victor Emmanuel as their sovereign. 

Massachusetts is the most densely populated 
State in the Union, having about 170 persons to 
the square mile, Rhode Is comes next, with 
145; New Jersey third, with 98; Connecticut 
fourth, with 97. Oregon comes last, with but 
one inhabitant to two square miles, or but one 
where Massachusetts has 340. 

Dr. Paley used to warn his daughters against 
buying oven a handkerchief or a calico gown 
when they had not money in their hands to pay 
for it. ‘‘ Because,” said he, “the money you see 
in your palm to-day looks larger than the money 

uy, pay on the spot, you will spen 
by shopping with your credit-book instead of your 
purse.” 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp- Making. 

When did the ocean first bear grain? In the 
time of Ce-crops. 

Why is the Maid of the Mist like pride? Be- 
canse it goeth before a fall. “ 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? 
Because it wakes men mean. 

How many hens has your mother when it 
comes night? None. They are all roosters. 


What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David? Weread that he was ° 
med in on every side. 


“T have very litide respect for the ties of this 
world,” as the chap said when the rope was put 
round his neck. 

“ Pat, is your sister’s child a boy or a girl?” 
“ Faith, an’ I don’t know yet whether 1’m an un- 
cle or an aunt.” 

“Boots?” answered a sea-sick Frenchman 
from his berth, “ Oui, oui—you may take zem ; 
I shall vant zem nary more !”’ 

A Maine Law physician’s prescripon on theti 
city agency: “ West India rum, 1 pint; aqua 
(water), 5 drops.” 

“It seems to me I have seen your physiognom 
somewhere before, but I cannot imagine where.” 
“ Very likely ; 1 have been the keeper of a prison 
for the last twenty years.” 

A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lex- 
ington (Mo.) post-office, was told that there was 
none, upon which he asked if there was another 
post-office in town. 

An article in an exchange paper, announcing 
the decease of a person, says: “His remains 
were committed to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns attended by his friends. 

A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, ac- 
costed the old bell-man as follows: “ You take 
all sorts of trampery in your cart, don’t you ¢” 
“ Yes, jump in, jump in.” 

A country paper says: “A cow was struck by 
a and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician who had a beautiful calf four 
days ol!” 

= are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows? Because they can’t go off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 

Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet nev- 
er takes anything but water when he wants to 
“ wet his whistle !” 

“Jenny,” said a Scotch minister, stoopi 
from his pulpit, “ have ye got a preen aboot ye ? 
“ Yes, miuister.” “ Then stick it into that sleep- 
ing brute by yer side.” 

Anatomists say that man changes e sev- 
en . “ Therefore,” says the inimitable Jones, 
“ my tailor should not remind me of the bill con- 
tracied iu 1854—I aint the man!” 

A man was suspected of stealing a horse, and 
was arrested. ‘‘ What am I taken for?” he in- 
quired of the sheriff. “I take you for a horse,” 
was the reply ; whereupon he kicked the sheriff 
over, and ran off. 


A hacking cough is said to be the first stage of 
consumption. 

A flower is sweeter the more it is pressed. So 
is a young woman. 

Lawyers, like scissors, never cut each other, 
but what is between them ! 

A slip of the foot you may soon recover; 
But a slip of the tongue you never get over. 

“Matchless misery’’ has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 

Rarey tames wild horses by the use of a strap. 
Wild boys may be tamed in the same way. 

A man in Detroit advertises for a partner in 
the nursery business. A new way, perhaps, of 
advertising for a wife. 

Since ladies have commenced the practice of 
medicine, the health of young men has been very 
delicate. 

What is that which Adam never saw, neve 
possessed, and yet he gave two to each of his chil- 
dren? Parents. 

‘A trusting wife—one who trusts, when her 
husband goes out in the morning, that he never 
will retura. 

Punch says an architect is a designing charac- 
ter. Of course he is; @ man so full of art must 
be an art-ful man. 

Mrs. Sizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn’t 
lend himself to your axe a little while. He had 
allers rather lend than borrer. + 

The lays of a nightingale may be delight- 
ful to a well-fed man, but the “ lays” of a 
are liked better by a hungry one. 

The editor of the Louisville (Ky;) Times says 
the shape of a kiss is el/iptical. This must be 
derived from the sensation one experiences when 
enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a (ip tickle. 

“ That is a very knotty affair,” said the cul- 
prit looking at the rope “It is because you 
have been naughty yourself,” was the answer. 

“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. “ They wont weigh much if dues,” 
said his antagonist, coolly. 

“Are dose bells ringing for fire?” inquired Si- 
mon of ‘Tiberius. ‘‘ No, indeed,” answered ‘1 ibe ; 
“dey ab got plenty of fire, and the bells are now 
ringing for water. 

The Romans worshipped their standards ; and 
the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. 
Our standard is one tenthof an “ eagle ”’—a dol- 


lar—but we make all eyen by adoring it with a 
tenfold devotion ! 


Two Quaker girls of our acquaintance were 
ironing on the same table. One asked the other 
which side she would take, the right or left. She 
answered promptly, “It will be right for me to 
take the left, and then it will be left for thee to 
take the right.” 

There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa., 
who takes in children to wash. She gives them 
a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
sets them in the sun todry. She washes at four 
shilliogs per dozen, Pittsburg is such a smoky 
town, that the children have to be washed all over 
twice every day. 
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